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“Beauty, modest and unselfish, 
kissed her father’s hand 
and said, 

Bring me just a rose, dear 
Father, and Id rather have 


999 


it red. 
—From Story of Beauty and the Beast 
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See pages 31, 32, 33, 36 and 37, for Story of Beauty and the Beast, Dramatization and Poster to Color. 
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This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products, 
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Now Ready 
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- Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


- by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


a a A \D) \ Homes 


An inspirational handbook for the study 
of Music History and Appreciation in 


a TAT WE WHE A |i . —Clubs 
Nin A l WV L a —High Schools 
IN] MU Se \ i —Normal Schools 
ee iN —Colleges 
| —Conservatories 


parts as follows: 


Music 


Victor Records. 





‘What We Hear in Music” has won enthusiastic endorsement 


from teachers and students everywhere during the seven years 
of its existence. Hundreds of high schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and conservatories have adopted it as a text book. 


With “What We Hear in Music,” a Victrola, and the 


illustrative Victor Records, the study of Music History and 


Appreciation is lifted from the realm of dry, matter-of-fact 
reading about the subject into the fascinating field of 
actually hearing the real music! 


For further information consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write to 


the 








7 . si Educational Department 
VOICE” 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Look under the lid!’ Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey 
VICTOR TALEING MACHINE co, 
Camden, ode 


~“HIS MASTERS 


The text matter is divided into four 
I. Learning to Listen: National 


II. The History of Music 
III. The Orchestra: The Develop- 


ment of Instrumental Music’ 
IV. The Opera and Oratorio 


Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated 
in half-tone; thoroughly exemplified 
at every point by incomparable 
List price $1.00 
(15 cents additional by mail). 





Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 


This is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 
years’ experience has proved it is 
the instrument best adapted to all- 
round school] use. 

When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
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subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For © subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AIl subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month | 
of expiration, thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
ete.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
onr advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


This Magazine is 


ITH this issue Normal In- 

WV ‘structor completes its thir- 
tieth year of publication. 
Absorbing its younger companion 
publication in 1914, it took its pres- 
ent title of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, but this addition to 
the name makes no difference in 
computing its age. For thirty 
years, then, in changing form and 
developing character, this maga- 
zine has carried on its mission of 
helpfulness for the teacher. This 
has been the aim throughout all of 
its career, and that it has been 
measurably successful in carrying 
out this aim is well proved by the 
continuous, steadfast and _  con- 
stantly increasing support given it 
by those whom it strives to serve. 
For’ severgl! years we _ have 
printed the statement that this 
magazine had “treble the circula- 
tion of any other educational mag- 
azine.” We are not repeating this 
here in the spirit of boastfulness 
but to emphasize the fact that we 
must have in some measure suc- 


ceeded in our aim and that the 
teachers of the country, upon 
whose support we depend and 


without whose approval we could 
not exist, must have found the mag- 
azine of great value. 

As we look back upon this thirty 
years it is stimulating to visualize 
the hundreds of thousands of 
teachers who have been served and 
helped and inspired in their pro- 
fessional work by this magazine; 


Wee... or Pl: 
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Thirty Years Old 

and beyond thatthe still more nu- 
merous thousands of pupils who 
have come under their influence 
and to whom whatever of helpful- 
ness there has been in our work 
has been passed on. Nearly a full 
generation, as that is usually reck- 
oned, has passed since Normal In- 
structor, in its modest beginnings, 
was issued, and with the same aim 


as at the beginning, but with bet- 


ter facilities and with wider expe- 
rience, we look hopefully forward 
to serving another generation. 

It is not often that we take oc- 
casion to pass on any of the words 
of commendation which come to us, 
but we cannot refrain from giving 
the two which follow and which 
have just come to the editor’s desk. 
If the names of the writers were 
attached, they would be widely re- 
cognized as belonging to leaders in 
the teaching profession: 


One says: 


“You are to be commended for the splendid ¢ 


material in the September issue and the prom- 
ise for the session. Our teachers are indeed 
fortunate to be able to get such splendid school- 
room help.” 


The other says: 

“I wish to congratulate you upon the high 
character of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
I have gone through the September issue. with 
much care, and I am impressed with the amount 
of material which is presented in the issue, and 
the interesting and practical character of the 
articles. 
dignified and interesting than those in any 
other educational magazine that I know. It 
is a distinguished achievement to have kept the 
magazine during these difficult years up to 
such a high standard in all respect b n 
acquainted with Normal Instructor. first’in -1892. 
It has progressed a long distance. since:, then.” 








Our Combination Offers Will Save You Money---Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving 
prices. The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered 


singly. The list at right gives the prices in combination. with Every Day Plans. rt "3.20 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY bern —* P arta Book. . 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers........ cs os eRS00 bain ce i ee oat : rym 
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wm ¢ The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 78)............+45- .65 Seeley’s Question Book..... $3 50 
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aad Little Citizens and Their Flags.......... l 10 j shee cate ete wee Every Day Plans............ ] 
ORDER NOW AND PAY NOVEMBER 15TH IF MORE CONVENIENT Seeley’s Question Book...... $3.50 
) is an illustrated Weekly Nev The Year’s Entertainments... 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
THE PATHFINDER tion's Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing success 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events mag- 


azine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the 
world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. r 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c;_Path- 
To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point.) 


finder, 50c. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


with The Pathfinder... 








seo. $2.75 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 


Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans t $3 00 
Any TWO books in Class “A”. “ 
Every Day Plans............ 
Seeley’s Question Book...... $2.50 


(or The Year's Entertainments) _ 








Seeley’s Question Book...... $2.25 
The Year’s. Entertainments...) *"" 





Every Day Plans...........:. 
Any Book in Class “A”....... $2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book..:... 
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The Pathfinder 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans.$2.75 
with Every Day Plans...... 2.20 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
with Year’s: Entertainments.. 2.00 





with Any Book in Class “A”... 1.50 





In this paper all the important 
Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 





Our Credit Policy--Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their orders now for, Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and. any of the various books offered in combination with*it, so as to 
get the greatest use of them throughout the school year, and who do not find it convenient to pay 
cash, it is our policy to accept such orders with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until November 15th next. We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege, but 
urge them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advantage of receiving the early num- 

-bers of the year as: issued and before payment has been made. ~ wns 
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READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS — The new edition is 9x14 
inches, contains 288 pages and 
weighs two pounds. It represents 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellancous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or 
it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 

About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 

Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c 
16 Three Bears Drawiygs to Color, 6x9 inches....... -15c 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. nif 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........-..+++. 








BD 4.5. LATTAin 
s | Rating Price 310 Py 
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’ ¥Y% in, 20c; % in, 








LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 
eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper ese 4% in, 100, 15c; 


Latta’s Helps for ‘Teachers 


id Unless 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases J Ail Postpaid Unie 
Yh q 
| i 


School Arts Magazine 





Seeley’s Question Boo 


IN. weee 





16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........-..+.+++ Good "Ticket San hy ral | ee Years 
16 Eskimo Drawings to_Color, 6x9 inches.......--..+.+++. 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs 

16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..............+s00- 5 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. -48c 

16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, Gx9 inches; .....0siiseces 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 

16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............ 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and 

12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9....... 25c 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. pod Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil Ee ee per lb., 17c; postage extra. 


EEREE Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 


per pound, 24c; postage extra. 
Blackboard Stencils 


Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb. 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 


10c; postage extra. 
Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbennet Babies; Ovcrall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 


ors, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50. shts., 9x12, ‘18 oz., 25c; postage extra. 
50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lIbs., 44c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 
Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 
26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 
2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains, 40c 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; Writing Paper, 81x11, ruled both sides, 500 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. aheete,.8 tha: $1.25; Bond, 84x11, blank, 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 500 sheets 5 Ibs. $1. 30; postage extra. 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c.  [atta’s Economy Paste ¥ 1 Ib., 25c; 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- pint, 2 Ibs. 35c; at.. 4 ma” 60c; postage 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- extra. Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving wh ‘ite, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 20c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
ney; Santa Filling gown get Christ Child; No, g Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.30; “Blendwell,” 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25¢ good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs.,.70c 
ee aity a, 5 “> high Bees 20c_ Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.25; postage extra. 
enci ‘ of each: anksgiving ; , 
Christmas; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c amen aoe — a me 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. Calendar’ Pads for 1922, 24 for.25¢ 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Printed Outline Maps 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United United States; Any Continent; 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Any State; Any Group of States; 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, Any Map for History or Geog- 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. raphy. Order them assorted or 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c ff otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c BMG ei AO AGES 3% vere. 420 vig bio «4/00 60c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....15c World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL United States on chart paper, 24: 336, 3 for 20c. 
Diameter 314 inches........ 36c U.S. Map, 12x21; Dissected ‘on State lines, 70c 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors.30c 8 Large Physiolozy Drawings in Outline, 10c. 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit Rubber Stamps 











or On Time, 100 for ha doiee 10c ss 
21 New Posters in bright colors, Boys Girl; Brownie; 
1D-iches Tigh... ....csees 25c Turkey; Santa;  Sol- 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c dicr; | Cupid; Nurse; 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35¢ Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
O!d and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c Butterfly. 3 for...25¢ 


Crepe Paper Posters: Birds, Maple Leaves ; 
Hallowe’en; Thanksgiving; 10 ft. x 20 in., 
each, 80c. 


Good Books for Teachers 

For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old_ Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey ; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 


Set of 12 for ....85¢ 
Rubber ae Pad in 
tin box, 24%4x3%, inked 
ready to use .....35¢ 

ubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
80 Asst. Rubber 

Bands ......10c 
Sewing card floss, 

ass’td colors. 15c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 





the Apple Blossoms Came inches, yard..$1.25 
Back; and 124 other excellent Patterns for 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, Cross-Stitch work, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- POF OBE vee cans 25¢ 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- LATTA’S DUPLI- 

ards and others. 336 pages. cloth......$2.00 CATOR—Made of best 

Old Mother West Wind Stories........... 85c materials and equal to 

Household Stories, 41 stories.............. 70c any other gelatin 

Games for Playground, Bancroft........ $2.40 copying pad on _ the 


Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 market. Very helpful 
Storics to Tell to Children, by Bryant. a 60 to teachers. Size, 9x 
Good Manners for All Occasions........ +50 12 inches, complete 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra ee price aaee. Bie 


Nos. 1 or 2 per Ib. $1.40; 8 oz. 89c; 4 oz. 45c. Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.00; 
Nos. 3, 4 or 5 per lb. $1. 30; 8 oz. 70c; 4 0z.40c. quart, 4 Ibs., $1.90; postage extra. 











Raffia, natural, best grade, DOUG 6s eevee 22c Hickeearepn Paper, medium quality, 8%4x11, 
Colored Raffia, name colors, 8 oz......... 40c 5 Ibs., penne, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 
Long Brown Pine Needles, 4 0z., 15c; 8 0z.25c paper, etter quality, $1.10; postage extra. 


Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 
COPING SAW with 12 





PRIMARY READING 
AND PHONICS ......30c 


PRIMARY READING ; : 6-inch blades ........ 48c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 116 Coping Saw Patterns _* 
e for any primer or method, 45c trace actual size ...... 
Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 (Tube Mending Glue .. 7m 


te 25 School Report Cards... .15¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 
700 words, per set...... 20c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set.....05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 


}16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25¢ 

Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 














ssufite language or gifts....... 10c When Mother L 

$ AFT erp er Lets U 

bei 12 Colored Cards, Sxl, for Paper Box Furniture Mais 95 
language or ifts.......15¢ Six Loom Patterns, full size jer 

30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c trace, with instructions...... 


30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 
SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs “i 20 
Constructive Work. by Worst $1. ry 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ya ok $1. 





Printed Weaving Mats _ 
Size 6Ax6Y, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half. inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c 





Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...25c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .l6e 


Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. 16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... 16c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ 16c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............ 16c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... 16c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color............ 20¢ 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....‘20¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 242x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, vefbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child ‘for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer.: Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline-on —, 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 0c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 35 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils..28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four- pupils l6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic _— oe 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists. of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 




















Same as above for three pupils......... $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18c 
44 


Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
‘or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- | 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 


1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
raeney and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. Se 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35c from the total. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year..... 
School Century, 1 year 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 

00 


National Geographical Magazine 4. 00 

wine cats 1.25 
How to Teach the Pri- 
mary Grades,...$1.65 
HOW 10 TEACH Pathfinder, 1 yr. $1.00 
Primary Education or 
PRIMARY Aas Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 
Etude, 1 yr., $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr 
preven Plans, three volumes, set.......++ 

nt 


Try it. 


see eeeee 











Pid Canada Fatty Trsble That of 








ertainment, ten volumes, set....... 


Practical jee, Aids and Devices for Teachers with 
Normal Instructor, new or renewal.........++> $7.50 
Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set..$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
GUBWOTS, « vin.0-60'e 04400908 

New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 





or Teacher? ..ccccccecd 25c 
Numeral Frame, each..50c 
Peg Board, each....... 25e 
500 Round Pegs........20¢ 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 

white, each ...-.cceee 8c 


Six colored pencils 4% in. : 
15c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 45c; Medium 
Quality, doz., 30c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 50c. 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for .Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......26c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid, 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 fo: 

; Order any 1c picture or 
bic half-cent picture of above \ 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c - 

50 Popular Pictures, Yc size, assorted....20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 








in book form, size 7x9 inches............ 25¢ 

10 Indian Post* Cards in Colors......... 8c 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for..... 25c 
Sex Hygiene Books 


JEpDe | Teaching Sex Hygiene.. 65 
HERSELF | Herself; Himself, each. "$1.35 
| TALKS WITH WOMEN |i 
| CONCERNING THEMSELVES 


he Man and the Woman 1.10 
Entertainment Books 


Dialogues for Dist. schools.35c 
Normal Dialogue Book....40c 
| Nine Successful Plays. .< 50c 
Excelsior Dialogues.....,..40c 
Christmas Celebrations..... 40c 
Thanksgiving Entertainm’ts.40c 
Hallowe’en Entertaininents.25c 
Old Time vn wa ANNO 6:0 065 cee ned 35¢ 
Primary speaker, 35c; Intermediate speaker. 35c 
Fancy Drills and Marches.........s+seces 40c 
Money Making Entertainments............ 40c 
Pieces and Plays for October Days......35c¢ 





Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly ; ;F lowers; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
box, 15c; three boxes for...35¢ 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessful, Price ..sseece. 60c 
Teach paper Folding... .35c 
Teach Basket making.. .85c¢ 
Ideal Domino Cards...21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color. .15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color...:15¢ 
& 8-inch Clock Dial........25¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling...35¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; , postage extra. 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 ats., 25c; gal.40c 
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BOOK REVIEWS If your pupils are in the } 
first eight grades our catalog 
, whe Dene Mathes ot patine. Px.tone Al 1s indispensable. If your pu- 
ti . .D., Professor o ucation, : 4 ; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, pils are older, you will find 
Pa. (In “The Modern Teacher's Series”) Cloth. |] our catalog a most desirable 
pp. e acml n ompany, e . eye 
‘At this time, when so much em- addition to your files. 
phasis is being placed upon ~ use A 
the project method in teaching, this : 
book should be of special interest to Drop us a card today r 
teachers and superintendents. The Just ‘say “Catalog — ; 
Li is RELEOR e primary purpose of the study is to de- I ‘Il be t 
A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. _ wie ie ge tong Perey port gle f wi sen 
This class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. so — re i of pe os is immediately. 
This enviable record is typical of Story Method results. also considered in some detail to fur- ‘ 
nish the historical background essen- WE LIST IN OUR CATALOG 
66 $9 tial to the proper understanding of sid 
Tell Me a Story the term; and, since method is so Teachers’ Aids 
closely connected with curriculum or- Report Cards 
HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever enjoyed the delight of ganization, a discussion. of the reor- R d Ganis 
listening to a charming story. When my neice, a tiny tot of three with | ganization of the curriculum on the ewan : aras > 
golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles | project basis is included. The first Souvenirs t 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her little sister with | séven chapters deal with the theory of Blackboard St 1 1 
raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats the teasing the project method, while chapter acrooara omer 8 i 
plea, I know that they are speaking the desire of children all over the world. eight outlines projects which have Water Color Studies , 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the been successfully worked out in ele- Christmas Cards Ir 
human race. They are repeating the plea that has come so often from the lips mentary and high schools, explaining Pe eiee a t 
and eyes of my own children.. They are repeating the plea that has come from | the application of this method of Hallowe’en Goods . 
vour children, and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever told it a| teaching. The following chapter Valentines k 
charming story. Hence, all great teachers have taught through story. : headings will perhaps give a more ie I 
One of the greatest assets that any successful primary teacher can possess is | definite idea of the scope of the book: Entertainment Books v 
the ability to tell a story in such a manner as to delight her hearers. So valu-| General Statement of Problem and Drills, Plays, Dialogs, etc : 
able is this ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the schools em- | Method of Investigation, An Examina- , Jira sth dna: F 
ploy teachers who devote their entire time to story telling. i : a of + ng rd congo: Og 4 in 
Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants to hear another. Every | Vommon Use, Venlnition 0 e Froj- 9 
mother who has told such a story to her children, and every teacher who has | ect, Problems and Projects, Implica- HALLOWE EN NOVELTIES ‘ 
charmed her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, “Tell | tions of the Project Method of Teach- a e 
us a story.” Then, as éach story has been finished, who can forget the persist- | Ng, The Project and the Curriculum, 
ent “Tell us another story”? Application of the Project. Idea, and 
Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore such a plea? Can she Application of the Project in Elemen- 
afford to deny it at any cost? By heeding it she can mold the character of her tary and High Schools. Dr. Steven- y 
children as the potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with the de- | 80" S treatment of the whole subject it 
sire to read these and other stories for themselves, but as thousands of teachers | !S most sane and practical. 0 
and mothers have done she can procure a series of charming stories which, when Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health. "3 
told, as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open up to them all | (Primer:| The Most Wonderful House in the . 
the treasures of story land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure Bot Bk ante. Pian Eh ye MB pd t 
to recognize in the written and printed language everything that is already famil- | giene.) By Mary S. Haviland, Research Secre- b 
iar to them through oral language; and that will make them independent read- re of ~ tones waar Child Welfare Association. b 
ers and spellers in the shortest possible time. 3 B Tisstaesty Coneoe’ Putindstanie. 196pp. : C 
These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACH- Distinctly modern in the treatment . c 
ING READING AND SPELLING, with which marvelous results have been | of the subjects of physiology and hy- peggy aime eager for. cut- V 
— ae ee ce bad ba dar y : giene are these two little volumes. In- ober 4 ; oy a ee E 
Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first year, have read eight | ctoad of stating mere facts, which will cut cents. " 
primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than 3,400 be f ’. Same only smaller, packages of x 
» tent soon be forgotten, the subject matter 12 of desi Ww 
pages. is so presented as to arouse the child’s of one design, 5 cents. . 
M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for ROSINA R, MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, | interest and make him think about Post Cards, 6 cents per dozen. ti 
Women, Office of the President, Talla- State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. health. The experiences of two chil- G : Card Hand a 
hassee, Fla. “The best results I have ever seen in primary dren “Ruth and’ Paul,” are related reeting nl - some oft- 
“I think the book the most conéise and yet reading and spelling were secured by following 4 : ? Staves, set folders, similar to Christmas 
complete compendium of reading that I have this method. I heartily recommend it as the and through the informal conversation and Valentine folder, each with 
seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” most scientific and interesting method I know.” | between them and other members of envelope to match—50 cents per 
Write for our special 30 day offer Read “problems in Teaching Reading” in this magazine for September, 1919, and the family the how and why under- dozen. E 
y . “The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading” in this magazine for October, 1919. lying the laws of health are explained Cémpletes . Hallowe'en’ Book 
in a way that appeals to the child’s |] qyilis recitations eantoulivaes, 40 
point of view. In The Most Wonder-|} cents. ‘ ‘ 1 
=a readies ful House in the World the author, ; 
> ne 3 arma in the lower A 
1 ied and intermediate grades must be | 
Cra ning for taught merely as the basis of hygiene, REWARD CARDS 
1 How towrite, what to write ne rr claim ~ regis nd the field of ; = 
. : physiology completely, but acquaints | | $e" Re: ‘| Peo ee 
. ‘ the child wi suc penera acts as SRO ‘ ‘ 
paneer’ the child’ with “such ¢ lf V4 By vA 
anes your mind. Develop # | are necessary to explain the workings : 
wath wet of lf oe eeaton Male ] | of the bodily machine and the best f in 
Wyitnia your spare time profitable. fg | methods of keeping it strong and i 
ae |) Fld ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. f]] | healthy.” The Playhouse not only ~ 
ee 7 Courses in Short-Story Wni- {[] | instructs the child in the laws of hy- 1 
otels {= ed ing, Versification, Journalism, /#} | giene but explains what needs to be _ 
E A ? aie ue ae ee ate lj | considered in building a_ healthful ft 
LZ . A ° e | . 
Trained Executives Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. j. Bere drag ti home and how the making of such a : : ™ 
i for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and jy | HOme is related to the health and hap- Cut illustrates one series of the o1 
cg dee y eb igen heeds gor he J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: piness of its members, many we off: er. Give them to “ 
houses. Uncrowded field: fine living, quick ad- || (A Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. Sicehits ‘idee 0s main younger pupils as rewards for de- th 
vancement in the big hotels of the United States i One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and i a “ B. F ili g J sy Mannie EE. Snew portment perfect attendance 
—now America’s Fourth Largest Industry,  Sta- apiicles weltias eee BaealG'tiean ciPidacamadc® toe and Hugo B. Froehlich, Joint Authors of “The J * ” 08 
Gels show that ONIN EVERY TEN HOTELS ||| “uc Anda vedcainedcmrsiosotees fH | char?, amd, Precticn, of ‘Golor,”, "The Indus |] good lessons and watch the inter- 
FREE Fane AB CESSING FOR 4 MANAGES | completing her first course. Another, a busy wife | | George W..Koch. Paper. pont S Ety <3 itt est of your pupils increase in their " 
open to those who qualify through training. | and mother, is averaging over $75 a week fror } | Prang Company, New York and Chicago ; work. Series illustrated are 3x5 %, a 
The Lewis School guarantees to give you the val- | photoplay writing alone. : at ve rett in color: i 1 t 
uable knowledge that it has taken some of the i ah oihet ‘ Many readers of NorMAL INStTRUC- Ty P ¥> ~ Pree 
most successful hotel men years to obtain—men There is no other institution or agency doing so much TOR-PRIMARY P ill ‘ h each, 120 for $1.00. 
who are now making $5,000 to $50,000 a year. || [for writers, young or old. The universities recognize _[] -PRIMARY PLANS will recognize the * t. 
aoc My EHINE Lathe under te vernal (7 | HI this or over one hundred members of the Engish fl | name of Miss Bonnie E. Snow as that || Tickets included free with your 
national reputation. A few epare-time hours } faculties of higher institutions are studying in our of a frequent contributor to this mag- first order to give pupils, When CG 
a week given to the simple, clear lessons of | Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for azine. Permodello M odelling isa ery i they earn ten ticket won t th 
ine ‘ands Stpdaoise slay "Fad Cainngwilin”/eouren | (| they afe constantly recommending our courses, book in the use of “Permodello,” a|| witha card. - 
no way interfere with your present activities. spowte PGi A 4 e 
fv bar mon ne /“imedaa| | Riga acwee treet ff | trade name for a modeling clay which 
my a the opportunity of a lifetime. | R } peadlbn cxi nl facie I o~ay Asks oS ee as e p astic qua ities 0 c ay, yet 
future amy depend on Boer. weeps * weston, Be. abide illustrated catalogue free pare resp epee are to patrol John Wilcox Pub. Co., Inc. ; 
; ounded 1: jcSend me without obliga- | fy Please address, and does not shrink or-crack in drying. 1 
Lewis Hotel Training Schoo "Your Bie Opportunity | WW Cho Home Correspondence School O@Rd | Thus its surface can be decoratively Dept. 10, Cooperstown, N. Y. ; 
ne ne PNR oo schst en go steseabes Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. z ay painted, and modeling may be combined 
Washington, D. Cc. MNOS Hoes W8e Bee WesveR : ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 em Cy, with work in color:and ‘design. «-This THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE — 
RRC Oo State....... attractive little book contains more 
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OUR TEACHING MADE EASIER 


Dobson-Evans aids to teaching arouse the interest of pupils, teach through eye and hand, are pedigogically correct 
and aid the teacher in securing the highest results with less effort and less hard work. 





Funnyland 
Frolics , 


16 original designs per- 
sonifying ianiniate ob- 
jects and pets’ and portray- 
ing their merry -frolics. 
Interest is readily aroustd 
and imagination  stimu- 
lated. Admirably adapted 
for language and composi- 
tion work, Suggestions 
for harmonious colorings 
in the envelope. Wt. 3 
oz, Set 20c. 

















Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines in which 
- the . picture -is -cut 
out for the child 
to reinstate. Excel- 
lent “sense _ train- 
ing, further. devel- 
oped wheén™ the ~ 
child . can . recog- 
nize the object by 
tracing. the outline 
with his fingers or 
when the card is 
held before him. 
Both printed and 
written words are 
given. Wt. 9 o2., 
set of 24 cards. 
Price 40c. 








dog 











Fit Ins—Common Forms 


Cards with fcrm outlines cut out. Children fit 
them in, and the sense training cannot_be over- 
estimated. Wt. 9 o2., set of 24 cards, Price 40c. 





Natural History Language 


Animals. - 24 natural history cards, each show- 
ing one wild animal, native or famil- 
iar to every child. Face 
of card shows a picture 
of the animal with list 
of words descriptive or 
suggestive. Reverse con- 
tains sentences with 
blanks to be filled with 
words on the face. En- 
tirely new and original. 
Complete instructions ac- 
companying each _ set. 
Wt. 8 oz. Set 40c. 


20 cards, each 
Birds showing a 


North American bird, 
with words on the face, 
and sentences on the re- 
verse. Complete instruc- 
ticns accompany each set. 
49c. 

















Wt. 10 oz Per set, 





Drawings to Color 


20 outlines from original sketches of our 
Birds common. birds. 
No. 1304. Price per set, 20c.; wt. 3 oz. 
25 any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz 


Landscapes 10 simple, easily colored designs 


in landscapes characteristic of 
seasons, For either wax, crayon or water colors, 
Also good for descriptive work in language. 
No. 1300. Price per set, 10c.; wt. 3 oz. 
25 any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz. 


Domino Cards 





12 sets of dominoes 
in each package, con- 
taining all combina- 
tions of numbers, whose 
sums do not exceed 
10. Sheets are to be 
cut into single domi- 
noes, The cutting 
furnishes busy work, 
May be used for oral 
or seat work in first or 
second grade. Consid- 
erable cral drill for 
third grade classes. 

Printed on heavy 
oak tag. 

12 sets of 34 domi- 
noes in each envelope, 











































‘Wt. 8 oz., per envelope, 








, QUARANTEED. TO BE 
EXACTLY... AS. 


OUR GOODS ARE 


REPRE- 
SENTED. SHOULD THEY 
FAIL TO MEET WITH 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
WE WILL TAKE THEM 
BACK IF UNUSED AND 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 








346 N. FRONT STREET, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








your school use. 





room without a penny’s cost. 


Get = Chicago Pencil Sharpener 


Without Cost 


Write to us for five dozen of our excellent five cent 
school pencils; sell these sixty pencils, remit the 
Money to us, and we. will send you absolutely Free 
a genuine Chicago Pencil Sharpener, suitable for 

No charge whatever is made for it. 
are of excellent quality, just the thing you need for school. 
supplying these pencils to your pupils you will not only confer a | 
favor on them but you will secure this splendid sharpener for your | 





Our pencils 
By 














Something New in 
Supplementary Reading 
Thirty Fables Retold 


by Catherine T. Bryce 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 0. 











The Cats and the ‘either 


Each story on separate card. 


Thirty stories in an envelope. Illustrated. in 
two colors. You can buy 30 sets of these reading 
cards for the price you would pay for one set bound 
in book form, Adapted for use in second grade, 
but may be used also in third grade. Entire class 
uses but one envelope at a time. Spoiled cards 
may be replaced—not necessary to discard whole 
set, as it would be if they were bound in a volume. 

Set A contains 30 different stories in an envel- 
ope. Price per envelope, 60c. 

Set B contains 30 of same story in an envel- 
ope. Price per envelope, 40c. 


Sentence Builder 
Words clearly. printed on cards, Great care 
has been taken in the selection of the words and 
the generat Te gy of capitals. 
No. 01 Per box, 15c.; aa hae O4%. 
Per dox., $1.44; wt. 4 Ibs. 


Addition-Multiplication Cards 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of 
addition. These 
cards teach the 
multiplication 
table through 
the fives adapt- 
able to the un+ 
derstanding of 
young children. 
One side shows 
a number re- 
peated a certain 
number of 
times, as in ad- 
dition, while the reverse shows the same number 
with the multiplier and the multiplication sign. 
Wt. 10 oz Price 30c. 





Sight Number and Drill Cards 


Set of 30 cards, 27 with different combina- 
tions of digits printed on each side and other 
three with arithmetical signs. Very simple, yet 
interesting and instructive to pupils. 

No, 1111 Per set, 25c.; wt. 5 oz. 

Per doz. sets, $2.40; wt. 4 Ibs. 





A New Series of 
Industrial Maps 
































This series was prepared by W. R. McConnell of 
Miama University for use in geography, industrial 
history. economics, agriculture, etc. These maps 
meet classroom needs from elementary rooms to 
colleges. 

Distinct, accurate lines bound regions of produc- 
tion and set off areas with different climatic condi- 
tions, soils, etc. Pupils color the different areas, 
thus impressing the facts on their minds. Key an 
exercise on back of each map. 


Net Prices on D & E 


Net prices on D & FE Outline Maps and Indus- 
trial Outline’ Maps, 8x 12%: In quantities less 
than 50 of a kind, each 1%0c. In packages of 50 
of a kind, per package 50c. 500 or more in 
packages of 50 of a kind, per 100, 90c. 

N. B. All broken packages (less than 50 of a 
kind) will be charged at single copy prices. Will 
punch holes for notebook covers for a small addi- 


tional charge. Give distance betweei centers, or 
better still, attach sample showing punch. 
Toy Money 


Both coins 
and bills. Coins 
represent about 
$350.00 and 
the bills about 
$600.00. 

The box is 
strongly made. 
Invaluable for 
teaching num- 
bers and prac- 
tice in making 
change. Wt. 9 
ot Box, 40c. 

















Animal Life from 
Everywhere 


10 large posters of animal life, size 12x 18. 
Can be used in all grades from primary to high 


school, for story telling, drawing, science, English, 
composition, geography, poster construction and 
designing. 





No, 1290. Price 60c.; wt. 12 oz. 


DO NOT FAIL TO ENCLOSE THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE 


The postage is not included in the low prices we quote. Weights are given so that you can add the 


amount to your zone. Avoid delay by enclosing the postage in your remittance. 


Wholesale School Supplies 





Industrial Weaving 





Made from tinted 
construction paper, 
strong and durable, 


and of artistic color 
and texture. Can 
be easily woven 
without a needle, 
Mats are ready cut 





but the fringes are 
solid with printed 
lines indicating the 





weft strips to be cut 
out by the children. 
1235. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes, assorted. Wt. 





12 oz © Pack., 35c. 
1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, bright 
colors, Vt. 12 oz. *ack., 35c. 


Parquetry Blocks 
Of wood, in six colors, assorted forms, dia 
monds, and half squares. With these hundreds of 
elaborate and beautiful designs can be made. 





352. Containing 80 blocks, wt. 5 oz., 30c. 
353. Containing 250 blocks, wt. 10 0z., 60c. 


Key Words and Phonetic 
Drill Cards 


56 cards designed to 
teach families, placing 


the complete word be- 
fore the child who is thus 
T immediately interested by 
connecting the family 


symbol, which is heavily 
underlined with the name 
of some familiar object. 
Easily handled and may be readily seen from all 
parts of the room. Several phonetic games are 
suggested. Wt. 10 oz. Per set, 35c. 








Object and Animal 
Number Cards 


Number combination up to ten on one side of 


card and on opposite side familiar objects und au 
imals arranged in groups corresponding with num- 
bers. Meke number lessons very interesting. 


No. 1122 Price 40c.; wt. 8 oz. 
Per doz., $3.84; weight 7 Ibs. 


A 
a 
3 





Busy Work Sewing 








Cards 
1131. 20 ecards 5 by 6% 
uray, simple objects, Wt. 4 
1%, 30c. 
1132. 20 cards, 5 by 6% 
gray, assorted vegetables, 


fruits, etc. Wt. 4 oz, 30c. 

1143. 20 cards, 4 by 5%, 
gray, assorted, easy designs. 
Wt. 4 02, 2Bo. 











New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than 200 pieces, cap- 
itals and small letters, numerals and punctuation 
marks, with the same letter on both sides of the 


tablet. Wt. 3 On Per box, 16¢. 


Number Builder 


Cards showing figures and also signs of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and equality. 
No. 1103 Per box, 15c.; wt., 3 04. 


Per doz boxes, $1.44; wt. 2% Iba. 


Elementary Report Cards 


Elementary and high schoo] cards for ene year 
(10 months.) Wt. 2% Ibs., per 100, 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


it Is our aim to ship ail 
orders promptly. We carry 
a large stock on hand and or- 
for regular goods are 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY | fi oscar 


138 SO. PENN. STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ty-four hours. We are well 
equipped to handle orders 
promptly and we strive to 
excel in this particular, 


























EUGENE FEUCHTINGER, A. M., 
Master ot Vales. oe ae Massizo. = 
of many of the grea voices 0 peratic 
World. Teacher of Forena, formerly with 
Kobelik, Paul and scores of others. 











‘Have theVoice 
You Want 


Says Eugene Feuchtinger. 


‘OUR voice can be rich, full and vibrant. 

Its overtones can be greatly multiplied. 

You can add many notes to its range, 
and have them clear, limpid and alluring. 
You can have a voice round, rolling and com- 
pelling, and so strong and magnetic that it 
will be the marvel of your associates. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed 


By the Feuchtinger System, you can develop your 
voice by cme, agreeable methods, and in your 
own home. Professor Feuchtinger, the eminent 
Maestro, willdirect your effortsanda UBLE~ 
MENT of your voice — an improvement of AT 
LEAST 100% is absolutely guaran . Think of 
being trained by one of the great masters of Voice 
Culture, in your home, at a mere fraction of the 
usual cost, under a positive guarantee. It is the 
opportunity of a lifetime. 


You Do Not Know 
Your Real Voice 


THE FEUCHTINGER SYSTEM OF VOICE PRO- 
DUCTION will be a source d 
plete c 





to nt of perfection, ANY: 
Ww —SILENTLY. No tiresome, noisy scales 
running is ALLOWED; you can study secretly if 
you wish—and in a few weeks only—the increase in 
the ran; wer and beauty of your voice should 
be STRIKINGLY evident, a priceless joy to your- 
self and an astonishment to your friends. 


e e 
A Beautiful Voice for You 
Until you understand the Feuchtinger System F sag 
cannot know the possibintee ots vocal gifts. 
The Feuchtinger System PRODUCES A 
D PS, the true voice, It corrects all strain 


ve faleettc, and makes clear the wonderful fact 
ates testify to ‘this — many of them now y 

Learn to sing well and be a Vital 
ger method. Send coupon or a now for this 
teac! now being made to readers of this publi- 
pon or a postal TO. ' 





t al person can develop a fine voice if 
ae trained. P*Thousands of deligh gradu- 
vocal successes who, before coming to Pro 
Feuchti , sang very poorly or not at all. 
F R E Personality. t the handsome De 
Luxe book describing the Feuchtin- 
t book and particulars of the special price 
Soaeeeion in the price of Professor Feuchtinger’s 
tii r a limited time only. Act at once before 
this wonderful offer is wi' wn. Send the cou- 
DAY 
c 
Special Concession Coupon 
Mail NOW! 





Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 327 
1922 <unnyside Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Send at once, free and without obli- 
tion, De Luxe book describing the famous 
Feuchtinger System of Voice Culture at Home. 














Cash or rorslty, 
'«.Co. 


. ' ' 
Inventions Gommercialized ase: tie,2e. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


than one hundred illustrations showing 
different steps in modeling and deco- 
rating and gives detailed instructions 
for making many articles of jewelry, 
trays, ink wells and various other art 
objects. 

Morning Readings. A 
Exercises for Collective Worship. 
Frank M. Rich. Cloth. 355pp. 
Badger, Boston. 

The material in this book was first 
prepared for use in Mr. Rich’s own 
school, the aim being “to furnish a 
year’s course of carefully selected 
Scripture readings....and, ‘with these 
readings a collection of prayers from 
famous sources, harmonizing with the 
Bible selections they accompany.” 
Both the Scripture readings and the 
prayers are free from doctrinal com- 
plications and are therefore suitable 
for use in assemblies where all denom- 
inations are represented. The selec- 
tions have been chosen for their high 
literary and ethical value and consti- 
tute an excellent collection of devotion- 
al literature for either private study or 
assembly use. 

The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour. By Pru- 
dence Gruelle. Illustrations by Nell Hatt. 
Cloth. 10lpp. 68c. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

As a supplementary reader for lower 
grades The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour 
should prove welcome to teachers who 
are anxious to obtain stories that will 
attract, and at the same time teach, 

oung children. The fourteen stories 
in this book, telling the adventures of 
many small creatures of the fields, 
should not only help children to learn 
to read but convey many a worth-while 
lessom—so incidentally, however, that 
no intention to eennew: 1 will be evident. 
The lively dialogue, amusing narrative 
situations, and artistic colored illustra- 
tions will delight the child and make 
the reading very much of a pleasure. 

The Perfect Gentle Knight. By Hester Don- 
aldson Jenkins, Ph.D. With Introduction by 
Charles M. De Forest, Modern Health Crusader 
Executive, Illustrated with Original Drawings 
and with Reproductions from Old Engravings. 
Paper. 59pp. 32c, postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Teachers are already familiar with 
the Modern Health Crusade as a sys- 
tem of instruction in establishing good 
health habits. This booklet gives, for 
the benefit of the Modern Health 
Knight, an interesting and complete 
story of knighthood during the Middle 
Ages. Tales of ancient chivalry make 
clear to him the relation between the 
Old chivalry and the New, showing 
that the ideals of the pan, ag of old and 
those of the Modern Health Knight are 
the same. 


Book of Devotional 
Compiled by 
Richard G. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. With Addi- 
tional Poems. Tolstoy’s “A Confession” and 
“What I Believe.” Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Aylmer Maude. Selected English 
Short Stories, Second Series. (19th and 20th 
centuries.) 38 vols. in “The World’s Classics.’ 
“Art Cloth.” 526, 390 and 488pp. Each $1.00. 
— University Press, 35 West 32d St., New 

ork, 

Very handy and usable little books 
are these. Sometimes “pocket” edi- 
tions are printed on such thin paper 
and the type is so crowded that reading 
them is hard on one’s eyes and temper 
both, That is not true of the three vol- 
umes named above. Even the Palgrave, 
which contains over 500 pages, is 
printed in good-sized type, well spaced 
and on opaque paper. o of the titles 
speak for themselves. The volume of 
short stories includes representative 
work of Hawthorne, Poe, Dickens, 
Bret. Harte, Henry James, O. Henry, 
and other famous story writers. 

The Story of Matka. (lst Vol. in “Animal 
Life Series.””) By David Starr Jordan. With 
dix on “The Fur Seals of the Rribilof 














‘Pass Any Examination! 
| BY USING 


‘Smith’s Regents 





Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS, 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


-W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 











| 417 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 














Islands,” by George Archibald Clark.  Illus- 
trated. Boards. ‘pp. $1.00. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
The “Animal Life Series,” of which 
this is the first member, proposes to 
“introduce the reader to the more im- 
portant animal families through the 
life history of one animal in the group. 
The aim will be to maintain absolute 
fidelity to the facts of science and at 
the same time to hold the interest 
through the presentation of the matter 


Writers rr ie mete 


TEACHERS 22023802 9c to ove 
writing P. WATERMAN, Box 543, Elkhart ind. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
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‘Northweste Agency 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii, 


BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Largest Western Agency 








TEACHERS! WE CAN PLACE YOU 
OUTRIGHT IN EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


ROCKY I7- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 


PORTLAND, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 














70 Fifth Avenue 
__.New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY »  -EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, LBANY, N. Y. ‘ 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamestown, N. Y. 
Write for particulars, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, jciiie!sciami co 
The COLORADO Teachers’ Agency * Write for dew 


Write for details, 
MRS. FRED DICK, Manager. 303 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
i , ing, 3 
Wyoming Needs Teachers, theState Department of Cr onroliment fee nor commission charged, ‘Salaries 


in rural schools $100-125. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address: State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capito! Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo, 


PAGIFIG TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


Many good teaching positions still open 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N, Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 

prepared 


Orations, Debates, Essays, Ete., prepared 
$2.00 per 1,000 words. Qutlines, $1,00 each. 
Miller’s Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Obie 
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Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, ka and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust_among school 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is +7 KE. 

F.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


VIOLINS 


GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 
HOME STUDY 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. foMz srrpy 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and 
Graduate Schools, leading to degrees. Lock Box 289F,Chicago 








DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL-.- 
ON CREDIT. ay Oferme “for 


qd et 
letails today. 
rd $t., DENVER, COLORADO 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard | 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroid- 
ered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can | 
get a heavy Silk Flag, 82x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with 
gilded spear head, 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of % 
every school in America. It will make better boys-and girls. Get , 
your flag this month. 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag’—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 

a a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
ag. 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.@. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana ~ 


Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
pon at side, : 














WRITE YOUR NAME HERE | 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77 ° 


Anderson, 
me Emblematic juttor which my 
1ceach. The Hoh 
uigisachy the prs sts al be sent f Baminck 


you want) 
30 Buttons, 


Cereesercoeey POCO ere ere eroreseeeseerorceseeeeseeeee 
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F FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS | 
\* “ FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 
Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our. Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 






































































































Idg. Lead Pencils to be sold by thé pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
oe is suitably inscribed—‘“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds 
— and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are 
York made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with 
ceives Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and su‘table for indoor or outdoor use. 
ere If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 
the sale of two_gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
: size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale. 
iC. For Interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 
4 Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 
rTIN kind for two gross sale. 
a oa Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags with- 
. out expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 
° e 
ae eee o oe 8 r) 
a | x Seen A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 
lancy, r| ~~ This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ot a el ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
VEST J SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as 
rado the proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to 
a aid litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
e Em- pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
— a few minutes of their spare time! 
ne, Wyo, 
— This Beautiful Set 
oa tee’ in Si 
a | No Schoolroom is Complete ioessandnbaienanabeans 
90 Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
ms for Without one or more the Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross 
aheo of our Large Framed of our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the 
Carbon Brown Pic- Finest Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs 
STUDY tures of Noted Amer- with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Pa- 
demy, icans on the Wall! triotic Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the 
Ta We furnish these, flags are easily detached from the base, they are 


available-at any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, 
etc. This Set comes to you securely packed, all de- 
livery charges prepaid, for the sale of only TWO 
gross of our Special pencils. Can you imagine an 
easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base 
—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 
Abraham Lincoln, 


Theodore Roosevelt, ihe We Have On Hand 


Warren G. Harding, Vhs sss. Sc A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 
Calvin ee eee NE consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast 
gy ge Wood Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas 
Gen. Jenn J. Pershing Headings and Metal Grommets, complete with 
or Marshall Foch for Polished Hardwood staff, Brass Joint Ball, Rope 
the sale of only ONE and Heavy Galvanized Holder for attaching to 
gross of our pencils. windows, building, etc. Just the right size to 
We are the only firm in the country giving away these large carry in the School Parade! While the supply 

size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS lasts, we are giving a set FREE for the sale of 

FRONTS—a point well worth wage ge be net by pe TWO gross of our pencils. Packed complete in 
. placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the pas a: Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges pre- 
paid. 


few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at on¢e. The pupils will prize them all the more 
REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 
We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 


for having earned them by their own efforts. 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will pre- 


sent every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either 
the following pictures finished in carbon brown suitakle for framing:—Theodore Roosevelt or Calvia 
ur Ww Coolidge, free of all cost. These pictures are given you entirely free in addition to the regular premium 
for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's 


Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and 
mai!; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily 


be . 
and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively 
TFESIGES|™NT esses zem shiomenss 
In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get 


enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


TE ee eee eosen Wan.  LHE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


size 16 x 20 inches 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
with GLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, 
complete already to 
hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of 
George ' Washington, 






























ren G. Harding to be their CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

President for the next four we eligious Pictures et 
e also carry a full line i 

years, of Religious Pictures 
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The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale, 





» ok e which are given as pre- 
Every teacher should at once = which. for ONE GROSS 
secure.a picture of the New SALES, Write for Illus. 
President for the school- trated Folder giving full 
f__________-____ ______— veda information. 
ya 5 . Other Premiums 
Our plan makes it easy to get one of these FREE OF ALL If your school is already 


t 
! 
a 
| 
| 
I 
COST. Do not confuse our Large Framed Pictures with wel! supplied with Flags, | 
| 
I 
| 
i 
t 
! 





































f . Pencil Sharpener: d 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this Large Frame om cong 


:. ‘ ST. send for our complete 
kind. Insist on the BEST list of Premiums com- 


‘ prising practically ev- 
Send for your pencils TODAY! _szythine._reauired for 
cn! * yours for the asking. 
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Drawing A Pleasure 


For Supervised, Unsupervised and Rural Schools 
“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teachers” 


meets a long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils alike. 


One book used in all grades. Graded by the “Hand Book for Teachers.” 
Contents of the ‘“‘Neilson’s Drawing Book’’ 



































76 Pages 6x9 34 Scenes 21 Flowérs 
220 Drawings 2 Christmas Drawings 25 Patriotic Drawings 
40 Cuts in Color 18 Designs 


47 Lessons with instructions for teacher in presenting the lessons. Questions to ask pupils and 
answers expected, 
75 Questions and Answers on Color, Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 
Drawing Book and Hand Book, 75 Cents Postpaid. 


‘*The Neilson Scenery Portfolio” 

(a) Decorate your room with the children’s work with the package 
as an inspiration. (b) Children make Christmas Calendars from 
them. (c) Best scenery set on the market. po 
4 Sceneries in Black and White 

ayon on Gray Paper 
10°Sceneries in Wash Drawing 13 Sceneries in Outline for 
8 Sceneries in Paper Cutting Coloring (See cut opposite) 
2 Sceneries in Silhouette 
Postpaid for 55 cents. Tey 





10 Sceneries in color 
6 Sceneries in Sepia 


55 Sceneries in all. 
“The Neilson Package of Special Day Drawings”’ F 
Directions for Coloring will be found in package and in Neilson’s |[* <-”) Ay. 
| Drawing Book. Tits 
Printed in Hectograph Ink so teacher can make 40 of each subject for pupils’ use at small 
Package contains the following : 

















| expense. 
Hallowe'en Christmas Lincoln Scenes Birds 
Thanksgiving Easter Washington Flowers Etc. 


50 Cents, Postpaid. | 


| The Neilson’s Drawing Book The Neilson’s Hand Book for Teachers 


| The Neilson’s Scenery Portfolio The Neilson’s Package of Special Day Drawings 
(Printed in Hectograph Ink) 


All FOUR, postpaid to any address for $1.50. Post Office Order. 


| Address The Neilson Drawing Book Company, 
| Nampa, Idaho 


® Thousands and thousands sold through this paper last year. 


Poems that Grip 

Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want for your 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 
find. Here is a book— 


101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
choicest gems—of them all. 



































It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable 






Books: ‘ « 25c per copy in any 
ror Best Songs. ° Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a ns copy 
F got and judge it for yourself. 





Write for Prices. 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
BIG MONEY #2 2.8% fry 


d f. 5 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO.. Dept. 36, East Orange, N. J. 


















Military, air rifle. Sell 8 
e® Mentho Nova salve at 25c. 
U. 8, Supply Co, Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 


SEND FOR NEW DESK MAP SAMPLES 


The coupon and 10c in coin or stamps 
will bring you a set of 12 new desk 
outline maps and list. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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in story form.” Matka, a Bering Sea 
seal story, is already a classic in its 
way. Dr. Jordan obtained his scientific 
data by most painstaking first-hand ob- 
servation. Doubtless many will be glad 
to know that the story, intended for 
supplementary reading in the fifth 
grade and above, can be had in such an 
attractive edition as this, illustrated by 
many excellent photographs and draw- 
ings, including two maps, one of Ber- 
ing Sea and one of St. Paul Island in 
the Pribilofs, the setting of the story. 

_Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants’ 
School. By Mary Blackburn, Kirkstall Road 
Couneil School, Demonstration School for City 
Training College, Leeds. With Introduction by 
Edmond Holmes. Illustrated. Cloth. 1438pp. 
E.. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Holmes ex- 
plains that the author, Miss Blackburn 
belongs te the more “liberal”? school of 
Montessori followers—those who do not 
believe in relying implicitly on their 
leader’s precepts, but in adapting and 
modifying them as seems desirable to 
meet conditions. The chapters of the 
book appeared originally as articles in 
an English educational journal. The 
experiments described interested so 
many teachers that it was decided to 
collect them in their present form. The 
“infant school,” of course, corresponds 
roughly to our American kindergarten, 
although provision is made for children 
as young as three years. But since the 
Montessori method is international in 
application, Miss Blackburn’s book will 
be of interest to all teachers of young 
children. 

The Rhythmic Dance Book. 
Einert. Illustrated. Boards. 96pp. 
Longmans, Green & ‘Co., New York. 

The author of The Rhythmic Dance 
Book states that it is written in re- 
sponse to many requests from Ameri- 
can as well as English followers of her 
work in teaching “natural” dancing. 
She explains that although there are 
many books on such dancing this 
one describes a “practical combination 
of movement, music, and story” which 
she has developed, differing largely 
from other schemes. Its chief aim is 
the promotion of physical development 
by pleasurable means, without intend- 
ing to offer a substitute for games and 
other athletics. Rather it has its own 
function in promoting self-expression 
and appreciation of the beautiful. Be- 
sides an introductory chapter on “The 
Dance of To-morrow,” there are others 
containing definite and detailed direc- 
tions for rhythmic exercises, stories in 
movement, verse dancing, and plastic 
posing. Artistic posed photographs 
are used by way of illustration. 

The Test and Study Speller. First, Second 
and Third Books. By Daniel Starch, Assistant 
Professor of Business Psychology, Graduate 
School..of . Business Administration, Harvard 
University; and George A. Mirick, Lecturer on 
Elementary Education, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. Cloth. (90, 63, 
and 64pp.) Silver, Burdette and Company, 
New York. 

Within recent years several tabula- 
tions have been made, showing the 
words used in writing by various 
classes of persons and the frequency 
with which each word is used. In com- 
piling the word list for this series of 
spellers the authors investigated the 
six chief studies which have been made 
up to the present time and which rep- 
resent nearly all phases of writing— 
journalistic, business correspondence, 
juvenile, personal correspondence, lit- 
erary and varied correspondence. From 
these basic vocabulary ‘tabulations 
3,800 words were chosen, care being 
taken to exclude those confined to one 
type of vocabulary only. Thus the list 
as compiled represents the selection of 
the most common words in the English 
language. Worthy of special mention 
also are the suggestions as to the most 
economical ways of learning and teach- 
ing spelling and the definite directions 
for presenting each lesson. Book I is 
designed for use in the second, . third 
and fourth grades; Book II, in the fifth 
and sixth grades; and Book III, in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 


Practical English for New Americans. 


By Margaret 
$1.50 net. 


termediate Series.) By Rose M. O’Toole. 
iaperetes. Cloth. 189pp. D. C. Heath & Co., 
oston, 


This volume is the second book in a 
three-book series, the first of which was 
reviewed in these columns last March. 





This intermediate book, like the -first 
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Of Interest to Teachers 


and Supervisors 


Sociological Determination of 
Objcetives in Education 


by David Snedden $2.50 

Believing that new, and useful forms of 
knowledge have recently been discovered that 
must be introduced into our schools and that 
purposiveness of scientific determination is 
even now replacing the blind following of tra- 
dition in education, the author attempts to de- 
duce from sociology such objectives. as will 
point the way to pas in these matters. Dif- 
ferent chapters of the text deal with the various 
phases of the American school system, such as 
the junior and senior high school and a number 
of the school studies, notably mathematics, arts, 
history and latin, The reader will get many 
ideas of value from the book. 


The Redirection of High School 
Instruction 


by H.G. Lull, Ph.D. and H.B. Wilson, L.D. 
Price $1.60 

This book is particularly valuable to pro- 
gressive educators for the following reasons: 1. 
It accepts the social point of view in education, 
Because of this it discusses the essential fea- 
tures of the socialized procedure in the class- 
room, This technique, with the results se- 
cured in a number of typical situations, is con- 
cretely set forth, 2. Large attention is given 
to the training of pupils to study. The book 
shows how this function of the school is nor- 
mally performed when the socialized procedure 
prevails in the child’s study and in the class 
exercises of the school. 38. The place and ad- 
vantages of the project in teaching are clearly 
set forth and yoluminously illustrated. 


A Project Curriculum 


by Margaret Elizabeth Wells $2.00 

Dealing with the Project as a means of Or- 
ganizing the Curriculum of the Elementary 
School. This book will help Elementary School 
Teachers everywhere to stimulate and direct in- 
terest to the needs and possibilities of humaniz- . 
ing and socializing the formal organization of 
the school subjects. In the measure in which 
her work and its presentation may lead teachers 
to introduce large elements of the wholesome, 
purposeful, social activities of children into the 
schools as a vital part of their courses of study, 
Miss Wells has made a valuable contribution to 
the improvement of the Elementary School. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 

















E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 













| Become a Nurse 


BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
‘“% Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 
weekly. Age 19 to 60. 
tpg stan arse of home tfain- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
roman who wants to becom 


n ion earned in a few weeks, 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded if 
& dissatisfied. 

= Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 Year Course 
Entrance Requirements: _ Physical fitness, 4 years’ 
High School or its educational equivalent. Text books, 
| uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during 
training. For further information apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 31, Michael Reese Hospital. Chicago, III. 


S Why continue to 
fend for ftree) Siineseaten 200-page book. a tellabow 


he most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
nose who are unable to attend our Resident School @ 














dard Course f 
Toyeinquity will bekept couhdential, OMe Study 
THE 66 AdelaideSt., Detroit Mich. 


LEWIS SCHOOL, 


‘sHontHanD. AT HOME) 


COMP’ HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN 
THE BEST SYSTE! ‘ype rsonal instructions make 


M. Typewritten 

everything plain and easy, T’ HON OW HALE PRICE TO 

BS. CH. SiON THE MIDDLE 

WEST. REGISTER A TRACHIN TRAC BUREAU. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 

Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 




















MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 

and private patients, .We help you find employment at 
pay. Sonowisyouropportunity to become a train- 

ed nurse. Earn $45 per week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Trainin 
Course get diploma Spproved by bestdoctors, Hospita! 
experience p ded if des Easy term: 
once for catalog. State age. American eaiping School 
for Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





- You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


‘Send 10 cents for 288-page book on 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 


myself after stamm: 2 B. N. Bogue, 
Sood Bogue Bidg., 1147 We lil. St indianapolis. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
osltt fot Sahay ek ap “ail aoear ton 
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“| Do You Know— 


how to set the table for a formal dinner? 
how to entertain at a house party? 
what clothes to take on a week-end trip? 
how to word invitations, correspondence, cards? entertainments? 
when to return a formal visit? 








what to say when you make a call of condolence? 


how to be at ease among strangers? 
how to decorate the home for weddings, 


how to use table service correctly? 


Were YOU Ever In Any of These 
arrassing Positions ? 





Do you know what to say when you 
arrive late at an entertainment ? 





= ) 
i 


Do you know the correct way tointro- 
duce people? 





Do you know how toword invitations, 
acceptances, etc.? 


ET us pretend that you received an 
invitation to attend a _ friend’s 
dance and you had no one to ac- 

company you. Would you decline the 
invitation or accept? If you declined, 
how would you word your letter of re- 
gret? If you accepted, how would you 
avoid being a wall-flower? 

Or suppose you received a gift, for 
your birthday or wedding, from some- 
one who had not been invited to the re- 
ception. Would you write a personal 
letter of thanks, or would you simply 
send a card of thanks as you send to the 
others? Or is the correct thing to pay 
a personal call upon the sender of the 
gift? 

Very often you plan a week-end trip 
or a visit to a friend or relative in a 
different city. You wonder what 
clothes to take with you, what you will 
need. Do you know what to take for 
morning wear, what you will need in 
the afternoon, what is correct in the 
evening? Do you know what sport 
clothes ou will need, and what you 
should take along for unexpected after- 
noon teas or dances? Do you know 
what colors you should choose for your 
color hair and eyes, what styles you 
should select for your type of figure? 

Glance at the illustrations to the 
left and right. What would you do if 
the waiter placed puzzling plates and a 
chafing dish before you in a restaurant 
and you didn’t know how to use them? 
What would you say if you were left 
alone with a noted person and you 
wanted to create conversation, to avoid 
embarrassment? 


Did you ever wonder what was the: 


correct thing to do in a certain circum- 
stance, under certain conditions? Per- 
haps you have wondered how a card of 
thanks should be worded, how the 
church should be decorated for a wed- 
ding, how much the porter should be 
tipped in a hotel. Perhaps you have 
often wished you knew how to avoid 
embarrassment at the dance, or among 
strangers, how to create conversation 
when you are introduced to people, how 
to acquire the dignity and poise that 
you admire in highly cultured people. 











What Would You Do 


if you made an embarrassing blunder ata formal 


affair ? 


if you were introduced to someone whose ac- 
quaintance you did not wish to make? 

if you were not asked to dance at a ball ? 

if you were invited to a formal dinner and did 
not know the correct thing to wear ? 








CLIP OFF THIS COUPON 


and mail it today—now—for the Book of Etiquette. It is 
published in two handsome library volumes, bound in cloth 
handsomely decorated in Gold.. And each volume contains 
a wealth of valuable information that you will find use 
for every day in your contact with men and women. 
Don’t overlook this opportunity to examine the Book of 
Etiquette in-yourownhome. Don’t wait until some embar- 
rassing incident makes you regret that you never knew the 
right thingtosay ordo. Here’syouropportunity to exam- 
inethe Book of Etiquette without cost or obligation—take 
advantage of it this very minute! Mail the coupon today, 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. Dept., 2910, Oyster Bay, L. L., N. Y- 


Etiquette answers all these problems. 
Etiquette tells. you how to be an ideal 
hostess, an ideal guest. It tells you 
how to be at ease, always confident and 
well-poised. It removes all puzzling 
doubts, corrects all blunders, makes 
you immune to all embarrassment. It 
tells you everything you want to know 
—from the correct way to word a wed- 
ding invitation te the proper way to eat ’ 
corn on the cob. Do you know the correct thing to say 


The Book of Etiquette is famous as in this embarrassing situation / 
an authority on the important subject 
of good manners. It discloses all the 
little secrets of charm and culture that 
usually come-only after years of con- 
tact with the social world. It covers 
the entire subject of etiquette thor- 
oughly, exhaustively. Nothing is omit- 
ted, nothing forgotten. Not only does 
it tell us the right thing to do at the 
right time, and the right thing to say at 
the right time, but it actually tells us 
why we do these things—why we throw 
rice after the bride, why we wear black 
when someone dies, why certain gifts 
are given to the engaged girl, why the 
bride wears a veil. Old traditions and ies nies now howe to enctd daanentin 
old superstitions are attached to almost ment at exclusive restaurants? 
every important convention—and the 
Book of Etiquette tells the story of 
them all. 


You have probably often wished for some 
definite, authoritative information on cer- 
tain puzzling questions of conduct. You 
have probably often longed for some posi- 
tive information that would tell you how to 
be a good hostess or a good guest, that 
would tell you how to make people like you, 
that would tell you how to do, say, write 
and wear always what is absolutely correct. 


Here is your chance to examine the two- 
volume set of the famous Book of Etiquette 
entirely without cost. To enable everyone 
to examine it for himself, and see for him- 
self its splendid worth, we are making the 
unusual offer of sending it free for 5 days 
to anyone requesting it. You have the privi- 
lege of returning it to us within the 5 days, 
or keeping it and sending us $3.50 in full 
payment. Please remember that this places Do you meen ee eoreses attentty of 
you under no obligation—you may return are sT ee 
the Book of Etiquette to us without the least 
hesitancy if for any sa tl Ta RN ae eae ere ~ manemen. | Semen 
reason you are not de- 
lighted with it. 











Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept 2910, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y. 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the Two Volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. It is 
understood that I am not obliged to keep the 
books if I am not delighted with them. 


CeoeCoeoeeereseeoveeeoeeoeeseseneeoaseeee 


nae Ses Se Oh a ak are, aoidvare Ba wale Oe ee 


CJ Check this square if you want these books with the beau- 
tiful full leather binding at $5.00 with 5 days examina- 
tion privilege. © ~ 
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The School Without a Microscope 


still lacks the educational impetus afforded by the 
quickest way to lasting impressions—from eye to 
receptive and retentive brain folds. Forty-five 
years ago the cost might have been prohibitive. 
But today most any school can have a 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPE 
THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


There are Bausch & Lomb models of varying costs, for every microscopical 
requirement. Ask for our new catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Lead American Makers of Phetogra hic Lenses, Microse: Projec on Apparat: (Balopticons), Ophthal- 
wa Lawes and Instruments, Phot alerapgramhtc Ap be se sy Ra 4s D4 Ors and 


Pinters and ces Sights for 


s 
Navy, Searchlight Rejlectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculare, Magnifiers, ‘ond Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= that ¢ ges may see 
~_ better and farther = 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 














HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY’! crits 


Easy sales to parents, friends, everybody in selling our assortments of 


10 Birthday, Congratulation, Etc., Cards for 25 Cents 
or 10 Christmas Greetings for 25 Cents 


Twenty or more assortments at wholesale rate of 15c each. Plan easily supervised by the 
teacher, and a splendid way for a class or an individual pupil to earn money. 


Everybody uses cards,—give them the opportunity to buy through your pupils and thus help 


the school, €30 days allowed for payment of bill. Sample of either Assortment, at wholesale 
rate, sent on request. 
START EARLY. THE SANDFORD CARD C0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Instruetor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 





Each Book Contains Thirty Large-Sized Patterns Including 
oa Mother Goose. 


No Patterns Alike in the Two Books 


The making of posters possesses great educational 
value and is always a source of enjoyment to chil- 
dren. Most teachers are familiar with the very 
attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Tosupply the large demand for ad- 
ditional copies of these patterns we have published 
them in two books under the title of the Instruce 
tor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and 
all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
The following are the patterns in each 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s 
Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 
Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put 
Tita ana ai the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple 

Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, 

BOOK IIl—The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hiawatha, Boy and 
Dogs, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosic, Gander, Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hot Cross Buns, ; Willy Boy, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Hada 
Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Little Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, A Dillar, a Dollar, Old Woman, To Market, Three Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also contains 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 


Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Seventeen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for epee: 


The purpose of this book is to teach children interesting 
and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of fifteen countries are reproduced in their 
true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored 
by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
forgotten, The book alsocontains seventeen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes, These draw- 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

‘Little Citizens and Their Flags” was prepared under 
the direction of Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

‘Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 



















































































series, is an English text for the use 
of adult foreigners. The subject mat- 
ter of the lessons is of the same prac- 
tical nature, treating of matters which 
appeal to the interest of the immigrant, 
providing convenient information con- 
cerning naturalization, healthful living, 
etc., and at the same time instructing 
him in the principles of American cit- 
izenship. 


of Principles, Practices, and Present Problems. 
By Ross L. Finney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Educational Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota. (In “The Modern Teacher’s Series.’’). Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 3885pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

A history of education organized and 
presented so as to meet the needs of 
normal school students is the purpose 
of this text. Unlike the usual history 
of education it includes no descriptions 
of ancient and medieval schools, atten- 
tion being corifined to the American 
public school system. -However, the 
bearing of early movements in our ed- 
ucational history upon current prob- 
lems is clearly and definitely pointed 
out. An especially valuable feature of 
the book is the discussion of the devel- 
opments of the past thirty years, 138 
pages being devoted to this topic. 

School Economies. By Frank M. Rich. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 72pp. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore. 

Principal Rich is a frequent contrib- 
utor to our pages and he always has 
something worth while to present— 
something of proved practicality. This 
little book contains material that should 
be very helpful, particularly to the 
teacher who faces typical rural school 
conditions. There are sections on 
schoolroom heating, ventilating, and 
sanitation; on conservation devices 
such as book mending (this appeared 
originally in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR) ; 
and on “Finding Good Teachers,” “Su- 
pervision,” “Parents’ Associations,” 
etc. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Effective Expression. (A Textbook on Com- 
position and Rhetoric for the Four Years of 
High School and the First Year of College.) By 
Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M., Assistant Princi- 
pal and former head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, N. Y, Lec- 
turer on English, University of Buffalo. Cloth. 
532 pp. $1.60. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Francis W. Parker School Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. VI. (‘The Individual and the Cur- 
riculum”; ‘Experiments in Adaptation.’’) II- 
lustrated. Paper. 158pp. 45c. Published by 
the Faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

Farm Blacksmithing. (A Textbook and Prob- 
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Athletic Books! 


By M. B. BANKs, 


Syracuse University ’09 


HEAD COACH, 
University of' Tennessee 


Prepaid 
Modern Foot Ball - += $1.75 
Inside Basket Bal - | - $1.50 
Twenty New Foot Ball Plays - $1.00 


Superintendents 


These Books are fully illustrated 
and diagramed. You can under- 
stand the games and help the 
Boys by securing and reading 
these Books, 
Send certified check or money 
order to 


M. B. BANKS PUBLISHING. CO0., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 











Continue Progress 


while you are teaching. 
Study at home and secure 


University Credit 


200 correspondence and 100 residence 
studies 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 


Louis Win Rareer, Ph. D., President 
20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Write for catalogs 














High School Course 


this simplified High 
side of two Meets ont poet Clonee ot home. o 
ars. er a jen’ or en ice 
Sod STE bel re net Uae eed eT TOBRT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. #4767, Drexel Ave. & Sth St. 


Riley Songs for Autumn 


Most popular Riley-Poem musical settings of poet’s native 
state and its schools. 








Id of Mine ( it ) - - SOc. 
ws< (autumn song) - - - . - 25c. 
ttl hant Annie 
Four Vy Son Mg ri There’ 7s ever a@ song auk 
ane Life iSecon (*‘There little mil’) 75¢ 
BOOK Bee Bag (‘ he fa fairies stol’d away’’) 4 
Send for full list. No approvals without deposit. Money 


orders, or 1 and 2c stamps accepted. Picture with each copy. 
KRULL SONGS CO., 1452 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Glerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete., composed of 
questions used i in recent Gov’ 't exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
— in Gov’t ae, Oh saat lesson, illustrated catalog 
and full particulars f. 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILA.,PA. 








lem Book for Students in Agricultural Sch 
and Colleges, Technical Schools, and for Farm- 
ers.) By John F. Friese, Head of the Machine 
Shop and Forging Departments, Technical High 
School, St. Cloud, Minn. [Illustrated. Cloth. 
92pp. $1.25. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Ill. 


National Intelligence Tests. Prepared under 
the auspices of the National Research Council, 
by R. M. Yerkes, M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, 
E. S. Thorndike, and G. M. Whipple. Scale A: 
Form 1. 12 pages. Test 1, Arithmetical Rea- 
soning; Test 2, Sentence Completion; Test 3, 
Logical Selection; Test 4, Same-Opposite; Test 
5, Symbol-Digit. Per package of 25 Examina- 
tion Booklets, 2 Scoring Keys, and 1 Class 
Record $1.60 net. Scale B: Form 1. 12 pages. 
Test 1, Computation; Test 2, Information; Test 
3, Vocabulary; Test 4, Analogies; Test 5, Com- 
parison, Per package of 25 Examination Book- 
lets, 1 Scoring Key, and 1 Class Record $1.60 
net. Scale A: Form 2. 12 pages. Same as 
Form 1 but containing different subject matter. 
Per package of 25 Examination Booklets, 2 
Scoring ,Keys, and 1 Class Record $1.60 net. 
Scale B: Form 2. 12 pages. Same as Form 1 
but containing different subject matter. Per 
package of 25 Examination Booklets, 1 Scoring 
Key, and 1 Class Record $1.60 net. Manual of 
Directions, Paper. 38 pages. 25 cents net. 
Specimen Set. One copy of each Scale and 
Scoring Key, a Class Record, and a Manual of 
Directions. 50 cents postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 





And as for me, let what will come, I 
can receive no damage from it unless 
I think it a calamity ; and itis in my 
power to think it none, if I so decide. . 
Marcus Aurelius. 


memory is absolutely 
| 
is Power. 


e my 
and Concen 


ue 
Memory ai 
book, jiow 
Write today. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Dept. 791 1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, tll. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


Do you want to better your position ? 


We will train you and place you before yo 
pay us. Study at home or at our College. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
countancy, etc. Address Greenfield Business 
College, Dept. 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 

















A. BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


berty Bidg., Peoria, tll 











Be Wise; Stupy-AT-HoME| 


High School, Normal, Colle; lege, Business | 
and Professional Degrees. talog Free. | 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. | 











the great opportunities in this tive 




















‘Wigs, Make-up Materials, 
- Wax Noses, Amateur Plays for Lodges. 

Churches and Schools. Catalogue for 10 
» Cents, N, Trademore Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Crayola Crayons in 
Singing Lessons 


In teaching the signifi- 
cance of stave, clef, notes 
and rests, the use of our 
Lecturers’ Crayons will 
bring added attention to 
the lesson, 

In the next explanation 
or singing exercise on the 
blackboard, try the use of 
light purple chalk for the 
Stave, and yellow chalk for 
the notes. Combine color 
harmony with music 

For blackboard work, 
for drawing problems, and 
for busy work, use 


Gold Medal 
Crayons 


We shall gladly send 
you our brochure on black- 
board drawing and color 
charts. Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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ETAL ART PINS 
and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 

signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help to build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduating announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


tel ele eel el ti tlt le al} 








No. N907 No. N894 No. N825 
10k. Gold $1.10]10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95! 


i 108% sige 80 
Trophies. We do engrav- pay 

ontee tation charges.\ Ster. Silver $1.45 
maples of Engraved Com- 


neste la 18: show- 
ing atest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings,Med- 
als, 


2 evins Paps ene 
ree an 

‘Safe deli guar antecd “ . 5 ‘or 

mencement Invitations, Calling s. 


CHASS. STi 4 3 “MANUFACTURER 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK, 









E CATALOG ets 2n35.5 
in illustrated made with I 
, one or two colors enamel. Silver 





% 
Rochester,N.Y. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
hae of WITH 600 OF THE 


319 Bastian Bidg., 








OUR NEW CATA: 


E CO. 
“ Pr o4 petty tonya ten Mass. 


ers LASS PINS RINGS. oF EveRr 


ae 9 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
RG Su letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
A Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 

UNION EMBLEM Bidg., P Pa, 


Go... 858 Greiser 
bs) kers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

PLAYS niente. Catalogue Free. 
Anies Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


WHY BE PESTERED 
Sharpening Pencils? 


Teaching the Constitution 


The National Security League has 
made public a report on a survey which 
it has been conducting since early in 
the year on the extent and methods of 
teaching the Constitution of the United 
States in elementary schools through- 
out the country, which will be of inter- 
est. The League’s survey has been na- 
tional in scope, the report covering 44 
states and Alaska, Porto Rico and the 
District of Columbia. The four states 
from which the League was unable to 
obtain definite information from the 
educational authorities are Colorado, 
New Mexico, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The outstanding conclusion from the 
report is that there is apparently great 
lack of definiteness in the understand- 
ing of the necessity of Constitutional 
teaching and the best manner in which 
to bring it about, and consequently no 
uniformity of method. While the edu- 
cational authorities of many states 
have instituted very satisfactory 
courses of study on the subject and it 
is evident that interest in the teaching 
of the Constitution is on the increase, it 
is very clear that much remains to be 
done if the children of America are to 
be properly informed concerning the 
fundamental principles of their govern- 
ment. 

In many instances, the Superintend- 
ents reported that their courses of 
study are being revised and that more 
attention will be paid to definite teach- 
ing of the Constitution in the new 
courses. T. E. Johnson, State Superin- 
tendent of Michigan, wrote that, in the 
new course of study which will go into 
operation this fall, they expect “to re- 
quire knowledge of the Constitution as 
a prerequisite of finishing the eighth 
grade.” 

Superintendent Thos. E. Finnegan, of 
Pennsylvania, wrote,—“Pupils in our 
state no longer study the Constitution, 
clause by clause, as was formerly the 
monotonous and valueless custom. In- 
stead they are expected to go to the 
Constitution as they would to any other 
valuable reference, as a dictionary or 
the encyclopaedia.” 

The League’s comment on this meth- 
od of teaching is,—“Can the Constitu- 
tion be made real to children merely by 
its use as a reference text? The read- 
ing of the Constitution without expla- 
nation, or without bringing to the 
child’s mind some point jn connection 
with it on which to fix his or her inter- 
est, is useless and hopeless.” 

The New Hampshire state law re- 
quires that the Constitution be read at 
least once a year in the last course be- 
low the high school. Porto Rico re- 
quires “the reading of the Constitution 
and the interpretation of the language 
where difficult,” and the Connecticut law 
requires “the teaching of the duties of 
citizenship and the forms of govern- 
ment.” It was a re-action against mere 
formal study of the Constitution by 
children unable to understand it that 
caused Constitutional teaching to be 
neglected and brought about such vari- 
ation as that between reading the Con- 
stitution once a year and the require- 
ment in South Dakota that children 
shall pass an examination on the Con- 
stitution before graduating from the 
eighth grade. 

The age at which children begin 
study of the Constitution and in what 
grade were included in the League’s 
questionnaire, because many children 
leave school as soon as they reach 
legal working age. It was found that 
the following states begin teaching 
about the Constitution in the sixth 
grade,—Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland and Oklahoma. South Caro- 
lina begins in the fifth grade. Montana 
is reaching most of the boys and girls 
because her state law requires attend- 
ance up to 16 years. P. C. McClena- 
han, State Superintendent of Iowa, re- 
ports on special efforts in that state to 
teach the Constitution. Superintendent 
Churchill, of Oregon, outlines a mini- 
mum requirement on knowledge of the 
Constitution as a prerequisite for pro- 
motion from the eighth grade, and Will 
C. Wood, State Superintendent of Cal- 
ifornia, suggests topics for study of the 
Constitution to form a requirement for 
graduation from the eighth grade. Su- 











































clowns. 


postpaid 


IDEAL DOMINO CARDS 
For Simple Seat Work in Numbers 


first or second grade children. 






I SOINTED 


ANIMALS | 





CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


Ten animals drawn by Bess Bruce Cleaveland in sections to be cut out | 
: This is not a set of grotesque outlines, | 
_but is true to nature and when the animals are colored according to direc- | 


and jointed, making movable toys. 

















y Color suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. 
outlines are simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. 
there is nothing that will prove more fascinating than this set. 


Ideal Domino Cards contain all the combina- 


tions to 10, and may be used in a number of 
interesting ways both for oral and seat work with 


when you can secure a 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 


Have your 


We pay postage 
It costs you nothing but the effort 
They will be delighted with the 
SEND TO-DAY. 
Sewing Cards, No. 3 
Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there 
are pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the 
monkey and many other well known circus 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE | 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of | 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pen- 
cil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents 
each and remit us the amount $3.00. We then send you ab- 
solutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send no money. Simply drop us a card. 
on pencils and sharpener. 
in directing the children. 
plan to earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as 
they in having it. 


friends. Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards | 
5x6%4 inches, suitable for coloring as well as for 
| 


sewirg. 


Prices, per sot, pestpeld. cc cccccscccccccece $ .16 


Circus Pictures to Cut, 
Color and Paste 


This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 


inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, gi- | 


raffes, bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and 
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Twelve calendar sheets anda top sheet, with 















































Jointed Animals 


tions the set has a real educational value. 


The animals in the set are: 
ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. 


The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoce- 
Printed on a good quality of 


cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished with 
each set, which is put up in an attractive box. 


Price, per set (10 oz.)........ MU WS ARE OA. 0 «<.Kantetnecideacikdaie’ $ 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. A. PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


The 
As a seat work item we believe 
No. 15, price, per set, 
$ .16 | 
CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR 
5 3 ear 3) 
<~y 
P= , 
o> ae 
<Z; i NR 
ZYocroseR 
A 
EERE AI 
a fie on 
ph ste r 


The full set of 34 dominoes is printed on a | Moral designs suitable for each month. easily col 
sheet of heavy manila board 8x9 inches, to be ored, printed on water color paper 6x inches, in 
cut up for use. On the envelope many sugges- |2n envelope with fuil directions. 
tions for their successful use are given. Pee per eee OS OR oe Se os cc icccccs S$ 16 
12 sets in envelope (10 02.).......... $ .20! Price per dozen sets...........00eeees 1.50 

WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 

The word building cards are 7x11 inches, -—— 
printed on both sides of heavy cardboard. {y a / ‘ ————— 
Contain about 160 letters, on each side, —_ es ‘ay es { 
with a good variety of capitals and small .> 4 tu. » e* 
letters. \ ey A ee 

The number cards are 5x10% inches, [ | as —— ——— 
printed on both sides of cardboard. To be = iad) Deere “7 
cut apart by the pupil. Very useful as aire vs ~~ a 
busy work and in teaching arithmetic. ¢ } \ ” j 

Per doz, either words or figures and i Jf / ) | 
punctuation marks. To be cut apart by Rint iho af 4 Rs hee 
PaO aOR, “OUNINIES bo bid 6 6005 6:0 cos $. aa | 

COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES These cards are for coarse sewing by beginners 

Twenty-four sticks of as- and have holes punched way_ through. ’rinted 
sorted colors, packed in saw- in outline on cards 4x5 % inches, 16 designs and 
dust in a strong box. 100 cards in a box. 

Teachers who have experi- ee. Ey ee ee. CR. APD a oicse awed sacweh $ .90 

enced trouble in securing 

bright colors for blackboard|% EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 

work should try this chalk. A practical and effective method of teaching 

Prepaid. children to tell time. Printed on heavy cardboard 

No. 704, per box..$ .25 with movable hands. The large size for teachers | 

No. 704, per doz. bxs. 2.90 |Z has a fund of information about time-telling meth 
CRAYOLAS = gl oe gg Ange pony endless texts for inter 

° : . esting talks by le teacher. 

i> repeapaee hae: , No, 8061, 12-inch dial, price each....... $ .65 

No. 6, six sticks, per Z No. 8063, 4 1%%-inch dial, cn square card, each .20 

doz. boxes...... .95 Pee : CNS dao as Kaede rmneas been: «es 4.65 

No. 8, eight sticks, per We pay postage. 
- ae * ae piers 10 ° PAPER STARS 
NO. 5, elght sticks, Adhesive paper stars furnished 
per doz, boxes .95 in gold, silver, red, green and blue. 
oe Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size 
A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL illustrated. : 

We will sell postpaid to Nos, 2-3-4-5-6 per box, pre- 
any teacher in the United ————————r POM. ccvcccceccecoececs 1 
States 100 sheets of pa- FRACTION DISKS 
per and 100. envelopes = P ‘ . 
upon receipt of ONE €S(o 8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the 
DOLLAR. sections printed in various colors, showing the 

This is a high grade of D ky circle divided into equal parts. There are six disks, 
social stationery known e UXxe showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 
as vellum finish and is St ti and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
manufactured by one of OTarioner Wee oe Wee WO oc i sce li ccece $ .24 
the highest quality paper 
mills in the country. SCHOOL CARDS 
Think it over—a_ high Recitation Cards No. 7, 16 weeks, per 50..$ .20 
grade paper at 25c the ra) Recitation Cards No. 8, 20 weeks, per 50.. .20 
quire. Less than half No. 40, Pocket Class Record, 48 pp.,5 x 7, ca. .35 
price. To make it easy Union Pocket Record, 44 pp.,4% x 7%,each .35 
enclose a dollar bill in an E. S. Co., School Register, No. 25....... 45 
envelope and we will take i) |No. 27, Loose Leaf, each...........+.. 1.60 
the risk. Furnished only = No. 2, Report Cards, per dozen.......... .30 
in white. Write for Samples. 


























































































































12 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
== 


Do You Speak Correct English 


Or do you only think you do? 


OUR success as a teacher depends upon 

your ability to impart knowledge to oth- 

ers correctly and convincingly. Your pro- 
fession necessitates a command of English. 
You cannot afford to make grammatical or 
rhetorical errors. English is that important 
‘‘tool of your trade,’’ which, if rightly used, 
betters your position, makes for cultured con- 
versation and enhances your poise and person- 
ality. No matter how much you know about 
English, this course is sure to be worth many 
times its price even if it serves only as a 
much needed review. 


___in'kwirry for inqui'ry; ad'dress for address'; cu'pon for cou'pon ; press'idence 
Do You Say for prece'dence; al'lies for allies'; epitome for epit'o-me; ac'climated for 
accli'mated; progrum for program; hydth for height: ali'as fora'lias; oleomarjerine for 
oleomargarine; grimmy for gri'my; compar'able for com'parable; etc.? 
D Y S ___ between youandI; araiseinsalary; along ways off; asetting hen; let’s you 
oO ou ay and I gosomewheres; those kind of men; that coat sets good; I don’t know as 
Ican; a mutual friend; the bread raises; providing I go; one less thing; where will I meet 
you; he referred back to; a poor widow woman; money for the Belgiums; etc.? 
sits orsets; laying or lying; farther or further; 
D ‘oO You Know When To Use drank or drunk; who or whom; I or me; lunch 
‘orluncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or counsel; practical or practicable; etc.? 
° he masseuse, ’cello, bo is, 
Can You Pronounce Foreign Words Like — jase <.cfile, Pourseois, 
hors d’oeuvre, maraschino, Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, Ypres, Il Trovatore, Thais, Pad- 
erewski, Ysaye, Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les Misérables; etc.? 


Miller System of Correct English 


FOR CULTURED SPEECH 


A practical, intensive, course of 15 lessons for Men and Women of the business, professional or 
social world, progressive teachers, up-to-date parents, etc., in simplified applied Grammar, Rhet- 
eric, Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common Errors, Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused English 
words, of War Names, of Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, Italian, German and 
l.atin Phrases in common use, Good Form in Letter Writing, and many minor items that contrib- 
ute to cultured conversation, poise and personality. 


It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 


This is the same course that the teacher has been giving for years in various cities of the United 
States to hundreds of enthusiastic students in large classes, clubs, department stores, ete. The 
students represent all grades and all ages and include all types of Business Men and Women, 
Managers. Secretaries, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, Lawyers, C. S. Practitioners, Musicians, Read- 
ers, Writers, Speakers, etc. 


esMiller System of Correct English 


Room 843.N, Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


SEND NO MONEY-—USE THE COUPON 











The Miller System of Correct English, Room 843 N, Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send, for my inspection, your 15-lesson COURSE in CORRECT ENGLISH. If I decide 
te keep the course, I will send you $5 and receive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise I 
will return the lessons within five days. Write or print name and address plainly. 


NOTE: Applicants outside U. S. A. must send $5 with order. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


ADDRESS ....-cecccccccvcccercecccceccessecccscces Come eee s eee receeceeeesevasecereveseveeeces 


W ANTED Leaders everywhere to organize classes in clubs, stores, factories and independently, Teach- 
ers and clubs should ask for circular ‘How to Conduct a Money-Making Study Class.” 
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om MODERN DUPLICATORS 


New Improved. No Glue or Gelatine. Big Stock Reducing Sale Now On. 
$8.00 DUPLICATOR °<3h2NSiF> FOR $5.00 


This Duplicator prints 30, 40, 50 or more duplicate (fac-simile) copies of 
each one you write with a pen, pencil or typewriter. Letters, Lessons, 
Examinations, Drawings, Music, Maps, etc. MONEY BACK GUAR- 
4 ANTEE. Send remittance and order direct or ask for free booklet. 
DON’T DELAY. Biggest Bargain. Thousands in use. 
J. C. Durkin—Reeves Co., Mirs., Pittsburg, Pa. 
LOL LLL LL LL rr re 





























PHONETIC DRILL =7 cents 


BOOKLET — A SOUND FIXER and GAME DRILL 


Class looks forward to the short, snappy drill each day. Use 
in receiving class. Sample copy on request. WRITE NOW. 


B. E. MARSHALL, 1717 Orange Street, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 








































> Take these four 
steps for 





Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infection, 
colds and catarrh. Just as im- 
portant as cleaning the teet 


We want school teachers to 

know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to " 
their boysand girls. 1200 teach- 


) OF a oat 
give you- 


ONDON'S 









































AND PRIMARY PLANS 


perintendent A. C. Thomas, of Mairie, 
reports that a “reasonable” knowledge 
of the Constitution is a. requirement 
of graduation from elementary schools 
in Maine. 

Assistant Superintendent: Bliss, of 
Ohio, refers to the common practice of 
teaching the Constitution as a topic in 
civics or in connection with history. 
The importance of a knowledge of the 
Constitution is minimized by this prac- 
tice. Civics has always been the “poor 
relation” of history. It is time they 
were treated separately. An examina- 
tion of the State Courses of Study and 
of books recommended as texts shows 
that it would be possible for a pupil to 
successfully complete any one of several 
courses in citizenship and yet not see 
or read the Constitution of the United 
States. Too much emphasis on com- 
munity civics has led us astray. 

Lloyd Taylor, Secretary of the 
League, at whose suggestion this Con- 
stitutional Teaching survey was in- 
augurated, says: 

“The League will keep up its fight 
for better teaching of the Constitu- 
tion. Teachers must make their pu- 
pils realize that the Constitution is 
not a dead, dull document. It is the 
very substance of our freedom. Elo- 
quently taught and interpreted by a 
teacher who knows and _ reverences 
its provisions, it will rouse any class 
to enthusiasm. The Constitution is 
not a thing of the past but is alive and 
more needful than ever. Behind this 
great document are all the romance, 
history and poetry of the American 
Republic; men have struggled and died 
for its provisions; great battles have 
been fought to preserve its principles, 
and the success or failure of popular 
government in the world depends upon 
our maintenance of our Constitution in 
all its integrity. The Security League 
does not lay down a method of teaching 
the Constitution but hopes through the 
methods adopted by the various states, 
to assist in developing a general plan 
which will be acceptable to all.” 





Home Hygiene Course in Sum- 
mer Normal Schools 


The American Red Cross course in 
Home Hygiene and Care of. the Sick 
was given in every summer normal 
school in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho this year, with one exception. 
Miss Elma _ Rood, Director of the 
Bureau of Instruction of the North- 
western Division of the Red Cross, had 
the course put in as a demonstration. 
The course was directed under the 
school management and was given full 
credit by the State Department. Miss 
Rood reports that in the three states of 
the Northwestern Division fifty-two 
Home Hygiene classes were organized 
during last April, making a total of 173 
classes under instruction. This is one 
branch of the work for which the Red 
Cross is asking the support of the 
American people through the Fifth 
Annual Roll Call, which is to be held 
November 11-24. 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
New York has just granted a perman- 
ent injunction restraining the New 
York State Nurses’ Association from 
publishing or disseminating in any 
manner any statements, either express- 
ly or impliedly, to the effect that under 
the law, nurses taught by the Chau- 
tauqua School of Nursing are not en- 
titled to practice nursing for hire as 
Chautauqua Nurses. The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing has for several years 
taught successfully, through corres- 
pondence, a course in nursing. This 
injunction was issued in response to its 
complaint against the Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, and after a brief hearing in court 
it was granted by consent of all parties. 
This is an important order as applied to 
the legality of the practice of nursing 
for hire by non-hospital nurses. 
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900 Schools have bought 
“Gluey” this year 
There’s a Reason 


GLUEY 


“Sticks like a brother” 


-“Gluey”’ is the clean and convenient 
paste for all school purposes. Many 
Manual Training Departments use 
it in place of hot glue. 


“Gluey” is packed in attractive 

gallon stone jars, economy self- 

sealing glass jars, in friction-top tin 

cans and pails, and handy tubes. 
Clean—Efficient—Economical 

Order To-day 
The Commercial Paste Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 














FoR TEACHERS ONLY! 
We will grant a 10 per cent discount to teachers on all 
books purchased through us—POSTPAID. 
We can supply any book in publishers’ stock 
promptly. Order filled on same day as received. 


Just remit the publishers’ price of book, less 10 per 
cent. If you do not know the price, write us for it. 


Monthly catalogue of latest books issued mailed each 
month on receipt of your name—FREE OF CHARGE. 


Send your orders to-day, mentioning name of your 
school. Catalogue Free, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 
Teachers Department 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


N. B. We supply School and College Text Books of all pub- 
lishers and on 11 subjects at reductions from regular prices. 














as easy as reading a good novel yet more fasci- 3 
nating. Prof; Clarke guarantees to teach you to e 


play the Hawaiian Steel Guitar or refund your 
money. Draw to yourself a charming circle of 
friends; know the delights of popularity; 

add to your happiness, play the Hawai- 

ian Steel Guitar. Previous experience 

not necessary. Simple, easy, fascina- 

ting method, a child can un nd._ We give 

‘ou absolutely F' a genuine Hawaiian 4 


Ri 
id you enroll now. Send in your J Pa 
Lia 


rther particulars. No obligation. 
= me | 
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Hicuer Epucation; 

Mathematics, Chemisiry. Draw: 

Sikerdet are given by cor: 
respondence. any Gime. 


[20th Year Division 1, Cuseeeo, md 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. pay, 
steady work, life itions, congenial surroundings, 

r ti on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. nen f thousands appemte’ yearly. 

30th sexes. © political pull. Nearly 300,000 classi- 
led positions. iommon school education sufficient. 
‘nll information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Easiest Shorthand 
Learn inS 


Retycuyesoeet Sn. Seer! 
en acquire speed wi i. 01 
d. “tAmazin 


5 sim 
Approved by experts. Wri 
tion, messages, etc., 
spoken, after brief, 

ice. Favorite method for personal 
use ; make notes at lectures, meet- 
fogs 5 keep confidential diary. Big 
help in any profession or business ; 
: aid in career. Used in Army, 
Navy, courts, commercial schools; by public and ite stenog- 
» teachers. » Slight cost. K. 1. for people, 
YOU. Lessons, Refund Guarantee and bure 
ials free, vostpaid. Address: ~@ 
EH-191 F, NEW YORK CITY 












































TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 
by Parcel Post. inderwoods, ingtons, L. C. Smiths 
ls and Monarchs rented and sold on payments of only $4,060 
month. Home Study Course in Typewriting Free. For 
ll information, address 
GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 


HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 
Normal, Grammar School, High School, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering ‘Agricultural, English. Bookkeeping, Shorthand. 
Typewriting, Journalism, _ Bible Salesmanship and Law 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Spec’ Rates, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
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At last, a way to get joyous fun from your exercise! 
famous football trainer who helped thousands of business men to keep fit during 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


pennetation, 
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Walter Camp's 
New Way to Keep Fit | 


Famous “Daily Dozen” Now on Phonograph 








“Daily Dozen” devised by 


the war, now on fascinating phonograph records. You get TRIAL RECORD FREE. 


coach, who is famous throughout the na- 

tion for his keeping-fit methods for busi- 

ness men, has put joy into gymnastics— 
fun into keeping well—for busy men and women. 

If you have ever pushed dumb-bells, swung Indi- 
an clubs, or hoisted chest weights—week after week 
in a gymnasium—you know what a stale, monoto- 
nous task that kind of exercise can be. 

Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen’’ exercises—set to 
music—are a different proposition! Yale’s great 
football coach has trained so many winning teams 
that he knows how to prevent “staleness”—knows 
how to make keeping young fascinatingly interest- 


ing. 

And he has done it—in his famous “Daily Dozen” 
which he has now set to irresistible music. 

Mr. Camp devised these twelve remarkable exer- 
cises during the war, in response to the appeal of 
the commandant of one of the great naval training 
stations, The commandant wanted something bet- 
ter and more interesting than the regular “Swedish 
setting-up exercises,” which produced staleness in 
the men, and he thought Walter 
Camp ought to be able to supply it 


W “oust: CAMP, Yale’s famous football 


to develop the trunk muscles and keep them at 
“concert pitch’—yet they do it without tiring the 
body or becoming monotonous, 


Make Exercise a Pleasure 


Away with long, tedious exercises! With Walter 
Camp’s new way, it takes only ten minutes, or less, 
to go through the whole “Daily Dozen,” and when 
you do them to music, with a splendid voice on the 
record giving the commands, this ten minutes be- 
comes the most pleasant and fascinating time of the 
whole day. Twelve simple exercises cover everything 
required to keep you in the pink of condition. 

You will receive handsome charts, with actual 
photographs showing exactly the move to make at 
each command. It is prot as A-B-C. You will 
enjoy every minute and feel thoroughly refreshed. 


Makes You Fit 


Here are some of the valuable things the ‘Daily 
Dozen” may do for you. 

They should soon produce a 
strong, supple “corset”? of muscle 





if anybody could. 
A Tip From a Tiger 


The naval officer’s letter set Mr. 
Camp to thinking. It struck him that 
what was needed. was a series of ex- 
ercises to take the place of the nat- 
ural activity of the Indian or any 
other uncivilized man. He realized 
that the man of to-day is just as much 
a-“caged animal” as a tiger in a men- 


RESULTS! 


For four years I was a 
nervous wreck, with Col- 
litis, rapid pulse, etc. After 
spending large sums on phy- 
sicians, X-ray, etc., I found fit. 
out about your exercises, 

Within ten days after first 
using them, I was able to go 
to Boston aad take up my 
law business and have been 
at it ever since. 


enlarged and your wind improved; 
your over- or under-weight should be 
corrected. These exercises go straight 
at the causes of many annoying little 
ailments, that keep you from feeling 
A good many headaches, for ex- 
ample, will yield to a few repetitions 
of the exercise called “The Grasp.” 

These remarkable exercises are 
wonderful for business men, and 
equally wonderful for women and 


agerie, and that the average man’s narther systems of exercise | children. They furnish the best pos- 
way of living weakens the muscles continue them; but yours sible method of reducing extra 


of ‘the chest and abdomen. I can’t stop. 

What did the tiger do for exercise? 
Mr. Camp went to the Bronx Park 
Zoo to find out. He found that the 


tiger was always stretching and 





. Thanking you again for 
setting me on my feet, 1 am, 
Verr truly yours, 

PRESCOTT F. HALL. 


weight, for the music makes the 
needed . exercise fascinatingly in- 
teresting. 


Used by Officials in War 








twisting and turning his body, his 
trunk; he was exercising the very 
muscles that tend to become weak when an animal 
is kept in a cage, or a man in an office. 

Then Mr. Camp saw where all systems of calis- 
thenic exercises have been weak—they develop 
the arms and legs, which are not so important, but 
scarcely develop the trunk at all. The result was 
that he worked out the “Daily Dozen.” This is 
why these remarkable exercises have produced 
such amazing results for every man, woman ‘and 
child who has used them:—they put the body 
through exactly those movements which are needed 


During the War, Walter Camp 
taught the “Daily Dozen” to members of the Cabi- 
net in Washington and to many other officials—men 
like Charles M. Schwab and Franklin Roosevelt, 
men who had to do a vastly increased amount of 
work. without breaking down. The “Daily Dozen” 
kept whole organizations “on their toes” for extra 
production. : 

And now these fascinating exercises have. been 
made still more pleasurable by being set to music— 
on phonograph records. Every morning or even- 
ing you can go through them to catchy music 


| 


about your waist; your chest will be - 





that makes you want to start and do them all 
over again. 


SEND NO MONEY—Sample Record FREE 


You can see for yourself what Walter Camp’s 
New Way to Exercise will do for you—without a 
dollar of expense. 

We will send you, entirely free, a sample phono- 
graph record carrying two of the “Daily Dozen” ex- 
ercises, set to music, with a wonderfully splendid 
voice giving the commands for each movement, In 
addition you will receive a free chart showing the 
two exercises and giving simple but complete direc- 
tions for doing them. 

If you are a business or professional man or wo- 
man, you need a body that keeps step with your 
brain. Energy and efficiency will get you ahead in 
business, but you can’t have them without building 
a body to give them driving force. You know this 
yourself and you certainly will want to try this new 
system of exercises that has proved the most effici- 
ent ever devised.. Get this free “Health Builder” 
record, put it on a phonograph, and try it out. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to keep. 
You need not return it. Just enclose a quarter (or 
25 cents in stamps) with the coupon to cover 
postage, packing, etc. Send the coupon to-day—now. 


HEALTH BUILDERS 


Dept. 1010, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FREE SAMPLE RECORD 








_ 
HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 1010, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me your free sample “Health Builder’ record, 
giving two of Walter Camp’s famous “Daily Dozen’ exercises, 
also a free chart containing actual photographs and simple di- 
rections for doing the exercises. I enclose a quarter (or 25 cents 
in stamps) for postage, packing, ete. This does not obligate me 
in any way whatever and the sample record and chart are mine 
to keep. 
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THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO.., 


Specialists in Industrial Arts Materials 
THE SNOW FROEHLICH STORY ANIMALS 


A series of animal figures in outline representing the characters used in the “Burgess 
Bedtime Stories.” Can be colored with crayon or water color or used as outlines for mak- 
ing wooden toys. Two sets of 10 outlines in an envelope, size 9x12. Per set postpaid. .25c 


OUTLINE FIGURES FOR COSTUME DESIGN 
These Outline drawings present a series of eight figures, one for each grade below the 
High School, to be used in teaching Costume Design. 
The Figures are to be cut out by the children and “dressed,”—the modification of the 
pattern supplied with each sheet, and the choice, within limitations, of color combinations, 
serving as the basis for problems that develop originality and establish standards of g¢ 


taste in dress. 
PRICES 
Eight Figures, for Grades One to Eight postpaid...............cccseeceeeeeecnrceeee 
Any one figure, in Packages of Fifty postpaid...............202ceeeeceeeeereeeees -..50e 
SCULPTO “THE PERMANENT MODELING CLAY” 


Self setting—requires no firing—will not crack. A 
Keeps moist in its original package, but becomes hard as stone when exposed to air. 


Per pound can postpaid............++. 20 cteeeesooeecccone 


ART-O-NAMEL 
A quick drying enamel fer decorating wood, metal, glass, or pottery. Dries with a rich 
gloss and is waterproof, 
Carried in 15 colors, per can postpaid... .cvcosccccceccccccccccccescesesesessesssess 25¢ 


CHROMA PAPERS 
75 colors (standardized) of coated papers, 
Send for sample book and prices, 


ABBOTT COLOR PRESS 
A Hand Press for printing with linoleum blocks, in colors. 


Employs Printers’ Ink as a medium in process similar to line-plates and half-tones. The 
entire outfit consists of the color press, 2 printing blocks, printer’s roller, 3 carving tools, 


6 tubes of ink, spatula and 2 glass slabs, complete...........s.seseececeees eeceeee $12.00 
gn | gO cee RR Te ES So re oo MT Lee er $ 6.00 
We can furnish any of the above items separately.. Write for prices. 

GLUPASTE 


GLUPASTE contains just enough glue to give it the maximum amount of adhesive 
property without making the use of it mussy. 
Send for sample tube. 


pe ES ee eee eee eee Pee eee oe: ee eee, $ .15 
ey EE Se eee 25 
JE ES Ee ee ne SNe mr ey cry Pree. ete Te 35 
eS SEAR es ae ee ee See eee errr Ts eee Pee Te te Ty 55 
1 qt. can each ...... SE cS ate CUS ba CO RERK Sco bb SA 61S ASTRO RO TRWA Es DAES EES Py 


ee i ere ry ere Tore Ely Te re ee beeen eee teen enter tee tees 
ABBOTT’S INDUSTRIAL ART PAPERS 
We carry in stock a line of colored papers to fit every need of the teacher. 


Drawing Papers—Poster Papers—Construction Papers. 
Send for sample booklets. 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO., 


** For over fifty years an art supply house.’’ 


208 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Try the handy helpfulness 
of Dennison’s Glue 


HE chores which a faithful 
tube of glue tucked away in 
your desk is ready to do, are 
numberless. Book-bindings al- 
ways need mending; there are 
portfolios to be hastily made from 
cardboard. What would you do 
on days of school exhibitions, 
when all the little odd jobs pre- 
sent themselves, without the 
stickum that holds and holds 
tight ? 
Dennison’s glue is a household neces- 
sity, an office necessity, and a school 
requirement. And the people in the 
wood-working industry who must have 
the best adhesives specify Dennison’s. 


Send for a free sample of 
Dennison’s Glue 


It is well worth having and gives 
teachers a good idea of the conven- 
ience that comes with a handy tube 
. 9 of Dennison’s glue. 

For school use, it’s put up in handy air- 
tight tubes with that patent-pin feature 
which does away with messy, sticky 
brush work. Begin today to let this fast 
friend be your handy helper. 





DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept.U, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me that useful free 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answering a Question 


“What do the school children, mem- 
bers of the Junior American Red 
Cross, find to do for others?” is a ques- 
tion that often reaches the ears of 
teachers and those who are working 
with the children in their self-appoint- 
ed tasks of bestowing happiness and 
cheer, 

A glance through a report, taken at 
random from the many that reach Red 
Cross National Headquarters, is suffi- 
cient to answer the oft-repeated ques- 
tion. Here is an extract from the first 
that comes to hand: 

“A teacher reported an orphan boy 
suffering from a disease which made it 
impossible for him to run and play 
with other boys, or to take any part in 
their games. He had had this trouble 
for many years. When a specialist 
came to his city, the boy was taken to 
the hospital and operated upon suc- 
cessfully. He remained there for two 
weeks and the hospital and doctor’s 
bill for the operation were paid from 
Junior funds. At the same time a lit- 
tle boy whose mother was a widow was 
operated upon for removal of adenoids 
and diseased tonsils. His bill was paid 
in the same way. 

“Fruit was sent a little girl who was 
ill for a long time at her home, and 
picture books were sent a little boy 
from a neighboring county who was 
ten weeks in the local hospital. This 
little boy had only rags to wear when 
he came to the hospital, but through 
the efforts of the Juniors and the so- 
cial service committee of the Civic 
League, he was comfortably clothed 
when he went home. 

“Milk was sent to her school each 
day for a little orphan girl. She was 
much under weight and the milk helped 
keep her strong enough to stay in 
school. 

“Sweaters, mittens, trousers, have 
been provided for several children who 
lacked warm clothing in the winter. 

“Through the schools many cases 
have been brought to the attention of 
proper committees and help given if 
needed. In one case a little boy with an 
abscess on his lung was reported by 
his teacher. The visiting nurse went 
to see him, and after six months’ care 
he was cured and is now in school.” 

This report covered only a part of 
the work of the Juniors in the schools 
of one Red Cross Chapter. Does it 
answer the question? 


For Both Slides and Films 


“Slides and charts to call attention 
to facts, and motion pictures to show 
the relation of one fact to another,” is 
the ideal combination: of visual aids for 
the classroom, according to Dr. William 





H. Duffey, head of the Visual Instruc- q 


tion Division of the University of 
Texas. 

In an interview given to the Society 
for Visual Education, which is leading 
a nation-wide movement to utilize more 
fully the tremendous teaching power of 
the human eye, Dr. Duffy declared him- 
self a strong believer in the use of 
school films prepared by educators for 
classroom use exclusively. He was 
equally emphatic in declaring that 
many other factors now used in visuali- 
zation have their own unique place in 
education, and that nothing will be 
gained by discarding them for the ex- 
clusive use of films. 

“We are going to see the time when 
visual instruction will be as permanent 
a medium of instruction as the textbook 
is to-day. There will be a very close 
union among textbooks, films and 
slides. We shall use slides to illustrate 
when the subject matter is still, and 
moving pictures when the subject mat- 
ter is motion. Charts and the black- 
board will also continue to rank 
high in the list of visual aids, though 
they are more limited than the film.” 





Stationers, department stores and many | Dennison’s glue. 


druggists carry it. 
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NEW ENTERTAINMENTS 
(Good Ones) 


Listed in our catalog of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Minstrel Material, Pageants, etc. 
The Eldridge Entertainment House, 
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| accurately devised plan, the child is led 


Ohe 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 

BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year 

BOOK IlIJ—For First Half of 

Second Year 
BOOK IV—For Second Half 
of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 





new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
The authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addition to 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to fol- 
low any system. 

A very advantageous feature of the 
series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives his 
book for the second term the material will 
be entirely new to him and his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if 
the material for each year were all in one 
volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
Method, the vocabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes and 
stories relating to child life and activities. 
The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
the young pupil should know, with such 
frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 


ORs delightful books are part of a 


from individual sentences through group- 
ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


Attractive in Presentation 
Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child’s hours in school should be 
happy hours. He should be happy in his 
work as well as in his play. He is happy 
in doing the things in which he is inter- 
ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 
designed to arouse and hold his interest. 


The series when complete will consist 
of eight books, two for each grade from 
the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and pre- 
pared along correct pedagogical lines. 


The bocks are convenient and economi- 
cal in form, printed in type properly 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 


Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child’s 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 


This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the school 
course, will commend inself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is 
equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn 
or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil 
purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully 
appreciated until they have been put into 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
See Prices Above, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
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A Book of Pageants, Drills, 
Recitations, Plays and Songs 
for Church and Day School En- 
tertainments, Celebrations, Ete. 
Introductory copy mailed for $1.00 
Money back if you want it 


Gali fOEE 


247 W. 36th St., N. Y.City 
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you-cen | sshipe in dyke 
wate a a pucrctors 8 tors at ee eete =} ot 
Ransom: avorite Pens Free. 


aI] anaotiny Fo 
Denebeim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


Cc. W. Ransom, 40 
PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES, Etc. 


DGAR S. WERNER e. 
11-A East 14th St. New York City 


SONG WRITERS : send for my free pamphlet 


“SONG WRITERS SECRETS.”’ 
EK. HANSON, Room 616, 8810 Broadway, OHIOAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPIL MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
248 W, 17th St., N. Y. City 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Lg 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operetta: 

Pageants Musicalitoadings Finger Pays Motion & Pantomime 
Songs. Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all ~ — Jokes, c 
Hend — Goods s, | New Minstrel Gnoruses. 
sto. Forallagesand seasnes Musical Comedies and Re- 


Ce a ackieon & CO vues, suitable for high school 


T. 5 
Wena De i 
623s. sbash Pt.S8 | and college presentation. 
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“Exactly how would you correlate)" 
films and slides?” Dr. Duffey was 


brought to the pupil’s attention by 
slides. Then after he has all the facts 
in mind, has carried on his own obser- 


vations, and has studied from text and ‘Bu JOSEPH 





ticon slides to visualize heart, lungs, 


colon and stomach, and these can be By JOSEPH 


tion of the blood. The film will clinch By JOSEPH 


of a general campaign of education in 





with the regular course of study. 





_ The recognition that a sound educa- 
tion system is the best foundation for 
the social and political reconstruction 


ness. For example, I can find stereop- primary teacher. 


applying it directly and naturally through the * 


76 pages. Cloth, 
with space for 432 names, 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 25c) 


se cr es ata ae | BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


C. SINDELAR, 252 pages, Cloth. Fifth large edition. Contains 303 morning or open- 


reference books, the motion picture ing exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, ete. An invaluable book for every teacher. 
should be brought in to relate the whole | |! Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
affair, giving it continuity and vivid- By LAURA R. SMITH, 160 pages, Cloth. A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 


r It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of inter- 
esting educative exercises, with over 300 illustrations, 


| The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 

| C. SINDELAR, Each 144 and 160 pages, 
used to good advantage in preparing Manners-Land, Nixie Bunnie in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway 
the ground for a film which illustrates Lands. Everybody knows these ! 
the action of the heart and the circula- Best Memory Gems (30c) 


Cloth, ilusirated in colors. Nixie Buany in 


Read by a countless number of children in the second and third grades. 


C. SINDELAR, 95 pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades, 


the knowledge the pupil has already Primary Language Stories (50c) 
gathered and give it reality and propor- By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Printed on 49 cards, 


With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual Jor 


tion.”’ | teachers, Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 
Dr. Duffey declares that in few | Language Games rd All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New YorkCity, 
—_ rage Me ge service to- day is Chicago, Cincinnatti, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by every- 
ere any a equate idea of how to use body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 
wen toe ped for other purposes ex- Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
cep ose of en ertainment and general By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 pages. Cloth. Ttlustrated, 
information. He emphasizes the need Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 


make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 


methods of correlating screen lessons Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA @. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. 


Contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to cor- 








that must follow the war, has resulted On sample plan as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. No. 1, Animal Series; No. 2, Fairy-Tale Series; Mo. 3 
everywhere in a willingness upon the Children-of -the-World Series. fi bia 
part of the people of all the nations to | ]}} Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 

carry increased burdens of taxation for Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 3}2x6!s inches. 

education. The immense sums spent 

in the United States on its schools, BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
pd pian rs ote a f gercirey dey | | Enclosed find $......ccescsccescssose for which please mail books checked to 
ation, are the amazement of Europe.— MSc cers Sede + <5 candace vavceaceens ses Zeeks CeeetNk sass 8408 6s agnor radachee<Chindeotieg’s 
Dr. Stephen Pierce Duggan. a i al i al ane 











in this republic of ours is that he shall 
be able and willing to pull his weight; 
that he shall not be a mere passenger, 
but shall do his share in the work that 


| 
The first requisite of a good citizen | 


guide 





hand.—Theodore Roosevelt. ae wis. 


each generation of us finds ready to|]}| “‘The Howse of Better Material” 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your momey. 
Our 1922 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the Complete standard teachers’ 


k. Many new things have been added, Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 






rect in an interesting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. ‘There is no primary teacher | 
who would not benefit her class by the use of this book. | 


Simplex Class Record (50c) 


A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 


Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicage | 



























































DRAWINGS .TO . COLOR 


designs 6x9 in. 

Each set put 

up in a neat 

envelope with 

Y t full directions 
y \ for coloring. 


to 
Saati (wt. 20z.) .18 | point. 





Ten BIRDS | and safety pocket clasp. 








Avasiety of MARVELOUS OFFER 





This “MARVEL thin lead * PENCIL” always sharp and ready for use.* It is complete with supply of leads for refilling 
To refill simply hold metal point between fingers, turn barrel of pencil to left and insert lead at 
Why pay more for any loose lead pencil when you can buy this full nickel plated wonder (Ship. wt. 2 oz.) for only .36 





Child life 
studies with calendar 12 mo. (Wt. 2 
SPOS tree ree te 
Calendar ‘with ‘flowers | 12 mo. (wt. : 
Ton Holiday Designs (Wt.” 2" oz.) 1148 
50 Assorted Designs all in one envelope 


CW, 2 OB) ccosvowpercesecsese : 
TINTED DRAWING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER 


Our drawing papers have a fine finish 
and «give excellent results with water 
colors, crayons or charcoal. The colors 


in. packages of 50 sheets 9 x 12 ‘inches. 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 


F ong a SEAT OR BUSY WORK SETS 
1es' e on x- cantt 

Jc gy, | Phonic Word Builders, 260 combinations 
12 sheets, black on printed both sides.’ In neat box (wt. 
one side and white on 3 oz.) Per box. 20 
oe gtr: Phe de-| ideal Number Builders, several hundred 
outline on the white — and signs. (wt..3 oz.) Per 


side 
‘ Combination Number and Word Cards 
hd er 40. Solem, several hundred in a box. (wt. 3 o%, , 
a kt ers Alphabet or Letter Cards for word build- 
id ing, a large assortment in a box, (wt. 





are especially good. All colors put up| Ten Mother Goose Favorites (wt. 4 0%.) tries. Any otie of the above four’ e. - 


on strips.to be cut apart. One dozen 


Tones: yellow, pearl gray, brown, « dark- Rainy Day Designs, . “designs of birds, Sates ) vue 
brown, orange and white, It. green or animals, ete (wt. 3 o4,).........380 strips ina — (wt. 2 poye-2 —_ 
gray (wt. 18 oz.) per pkg.......30 IDEAL OUTLINE smal CARDS Number — and” Sion, _Cards, | large-sized 

box 





he red or Lance Cote 18 *) per 


Tones: pink, lavender, It. blue, dk. ‘ 
k. green, black or a... ae ‘ 


POSTER PAPER 
Furnished in most of the colors given 





Ajeorted colors (wt, 18 oz.) per pis. -40 we’ 


cards 1 in. sq. ‘(wt. 6 oz.) Per 


Peete Word Builders, large-sized cards 
(wt. 6 oz.) Per box.....30 


aan CLASS RECORD BOOK 
This is one of the Red Line Series. 

















for the D & C Paper above. This is a 


pasting, ete. 


GLUEY PASTE oz.) 


Make your own Domino Cards’ with (wt. 2 
gummed circles. Any desired combi- | pEyOE 


diameter, several bright colors in each brushes, 





envelope. Put up 300 in a package. | four Colors— 


(Gre don), One envelope. +=» £6 | PY ow™ cet’ og gman, Bue «84/Complete Catalog 


(Wt © OZ.) seeceeseee + --180 Refills 


It will hold the record of several classes 


lighter weight paper for cutout work, | 50 simple interesting designs. The big-| for the school year. Names need to be 

4 f ital est value ever offered in these assorted | rewritten but once for the year. Bound 
100 sheets any color (wt. sand 0z.)...80 designs. Printed on heavy cardboard,| in heavy paper cover with record sheets 
100 sheets assorted colors. Ca outlines marked in succession of dashes} made of firm, smooth paper for either 
and spaces. In envelope. (wt. 8] ink or pencil. 


Price per _envelope........ 30} Single book (Mailing wt. 2 0z.).....380 


A teacher’s desk is never complete | 4090 circular pricked cards in box. 3 Dos 
without a tube of paste. This is the | best ig * diameter, Simple assorted de- sleep sg) « xcer alg woes ga — 


way to handle paste without soiling the signs. (wt. 6 oz.) Set A. Per GUMMED STARS 

ay ed or other papers than the one you 103% hanes aa ne stars come in gold, silver, bine, 

Glue Paste will stick anything, will not 8 square F pricked cards. st . ays 100 : ¢ bex,. begs Ad = hg oa 2 
color or scale off. One ounce tubes | 100 cst pricked “cards 4°x 5% ‘in. ~ 4 (about % in.) 75 ina box (wt. 
Hach .eesesececcecseeeerec cad amorts Set C. in box. Per box WE ced k<c sb ba bien es mens 


iB DROS EE CRRS meni Sn Salk oachiatelpec-ecet’cice nee 
SUPERIOR WATER COLORS 





nations easily made by simply moisten- 
ing circles 7 and fastening them on |,_. agg ae ge ion, coos d F 
plain cards. Circles are one inch in | pach set complete with one of our No. 7 Sen or Our 


put ba in handy tin box. 


for ee doz. vas 2 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


paper and can be used repeatedly, 


Six 5c stencils (wt. 2 0z.). 
Six 10c stencils (wt. 2 0%.) . 


CHALK 


grease to injure the boards. 


9 
yp eee eee eeeeeeee 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 


sharp or dull points. 


“nickel plated (wt. 6 oa.) Each 
STICKS FOR LAYING 


proportion, 


WEAVING MATS 


in, 24 mats and 





No. 104—4 % in., 
sharp points (wt. 16 oz.) I 
— PETPETY COUT TT 1 


An indispensible aid in making an ar- 
tistic school. Made of high grade, tough 


Ve have several hundred designs 
about 24x 36 in. Tell us the subjects 
you want or send for our — 8 


- 50 


Our chalks are made from the best 
English whiting and contain no soap or 


National, Dustless, a smooth writing, 
medium hard chalk. 1 gross box (wt. 
lbs. 50 


Best Grade of Soft. ‘Chalk, good for 
writing, copy, etc. a gross box (wt. 
2%. Ibs. 


yood quality, very serviceable, with 


No,. 101—4 in., 
blunt (wt. 14 
02.) Per doz. 
coccccen te 


er 


.30 


110—tTeacher’s Shears—8-inch 


60 


An assortment of square wooden 
sticks in six bright colors and varying 
from one to five inches in length. 
Fascinating and instructive seat work 
for teaching forms and numerical 


1000 assorted in box. (wt. 1002.) .40 


A new series of mats made of tinted 
construction paper with colored fringes, 
6% x6% 


24 




















PHONIC and NUMBER DRILL CARDS = Colds “eek ise? 0 Same ia for further information about these and franee, assorted coh, are pat up 
These cards are made “ oF ‘set—eolo é ‘an numerous. other articles which will | 1. Stfong envelope oO needles re- 
d ° ° B f e- 
err re eed BR Ae pct ASE “TA |arogesatartey to ou te ot) Metin, Matar) 
in- large clear type. OZ.) ke ce eee eeeeeeeceeses+ +38! quality and price. Oo eer Re ere 
Kibble Number Drill ms a - , - s , . , 
— a ee Be sure to include POSTAGE in your remittance as it is not included in these special prices. We give 
tions. _ kt 6 Om ) shipping weights for all articles so you can estimate the amount necessary to your Parcel Post zone. 
Ideal Ph lo Drill Gards A 
vat ae! vin sone J. R. HOLCOMB an? COMPANY, 1328 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
twt. 8 oZ) per set .30 ESTABLISHED IN 1872 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Sectional Animals & Birds 7x 9in. Six 
of either in box. Per box.......38 
Jointed Animals, in sections with fasten- 
ers to make movable toys. Per box .40 
Common School Dictionary, 760 pages, 
Crayola No. 8 (wt. 20 oz.) " Per doz, 1.00 
Noiseless Eraser (wt. 1% Ibs.) Per a, 


Gummed Patches, to reinforce hole s in 
note paper No. 1, per 100.......+ 16 
Plastine, modeling compound, gray 


green, red, brown. blue. Per pkg. .35 
Plays, dialogues, readings, songs, etc. 
Pictures for your schoolroom, 

Classics for supplementary reading and 

English Cl Se 
Maps and Globes, 

VULCAN INK PELLETS 

This is the ideal way to buy ink. No 
danger of broken bottles, freezing or 
spilled ink, Keep the pellets dry till 
the ink is needed. To prepare for use, 
just fill the bottle or jar with water, add 
one pellet for each fluid ounce and you 
have a high grade, easy flowing mineral 
ink—either black or red. 


we 





3lack— 
Pellets for one gallon (wt. 8 oz.).. .75 
1000 pellets, 8 gal. (wt. 12 02.) ..6.00 
Red— 
Pellets for one quart (wt. 1 oz.).. .35 
Pellets for one gal. (wt. 8 oz.)...1.26 


CARD HOLDERS 


These holders are indispensible for 
hanging all sorts of displays, class work, 
exhibits, ete. They hold cards or papers 
firmly and hang to wire, cord, or cloth 
back. Made in different sizes to suit 
size and weight of material to be hung. 
No. 25—small—1 gross (wt. 3 oz.) 

c 1.00 


No. 46—large—3 doz. in box (wt. 3 
Z.) 1.36 


COLORED CHALK 

An absolute need in every schoolroom, 
Put up in small wooden boxes containing 
an assortment of standard colors which 
can be used for coloring maps, stencils, 
merit stars, and in various other ways 
that will add to the attractiveness of 
your room and the interest of your pu- 
a 

om 901, seven colors, wood box (wt. + 
No. “530; ‘twelve colors, wood box (wt. 5 

04.) eoeedeccoecccccecseeces 30 

HAND and CALL BELLS 

Teacher’s Call Bell, nickel plated, 
with bronze base, 
No, 745—3 % in. in diam. at base, 


(wt. 6 02.) MOGs ccccccecccd 40 

Our Hand Bells have an qroqptionasy 
sweet and clear tone, Blac wood 
handle. 


No. 8—5 in. at base—brass, (wt. 1% 
Ibs. ) MOG 6 0c cect sve Coupe $2.26 
No. 10—5% in. at base. i” silver 
white metal, (wt. 23 Ibs. ) 





Bach jcoccssce cocceccess - $4.35 
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IBUY YOUR /CH°ol. FURN- 
pues | (TURE AND SJUD- 
LIES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY ======--- AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 








SS 















Since 1896 we have been selling di- A Post Card 
rect to Schools at wholesale prices sav- oa en 
ing them thousands of dollars each year. catalog by re- 
Rowles School equipment is recognized turn mail, — 
as standard all over the United States Roy ad r 


and is guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money will be refunded. 
Send for catalog thirty-one today. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of School 
supplies and furniture. 
DEPARTMENT N. 


E.W.A-ROULES CO, 


MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 




















If Pupils Only Knew How 
To Use the Dictionary 


most of the common errors in speech would be eliminated. 
The foundation for the intelligent use of the dictionary should 
be laid when the child’s mind is still in the formative stage, 
so that it will become a habit. 





ES OUTLINES IN 
4 DICTIONARY STUDY 
by 


ANNA L. RICE 


Principal of Lincoln School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





contains a complete course for the mastery of the dictionary 
to be given in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, » 


The course as outlined has been thoroughly tested in the 
classroom and has proved beyond question its practicality in 
developing the use of proper speech through the medium of 
the dictionary. ‘ 


Should be in the hands of every grade teacher. Send to our near- 
est office for sample copy: list price 60c; sample copy price 45c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 



























An Important Appointment 


One of the most important appoint- 
ments for the new school year is that of 
Paul C. Stetson, who becomes superin- 
tendent of the Dayton, Ohio, schools 
This appointment takes on importance 
from the size of the city and the high 
standard of the Dayton school system, 
the salary attached to the position, and 
the qualifications and record of the ap- 
pointee which led to his selection after 
most thorough and skillful canvassing 
of the situation. For three years Mr. 
Stetson has been superintendent at 
Muskegon, Michigan, and previous to 
that and after his graduation from Kal- 
amazoo College in 1907, had served as 
principal and superintendent in small 
cities in Michigan, going to Grand 
Rapids as principal of the first Junior 
High School to be established there. 
Later he was principal of one of the 
high schools in that city. In addition to 
these duties, for four summers he was 
instructor in educational psychology at 
the Western State Normal School, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, and was on the sum- 
mer faculty of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, in 1919, and 
was connected this last season in simi- 
lar capacity with the University of Chi- 
cago. In all of his work Superintend- 
ent Stetson has made a remarkable rec- 
ord for efficiency, and his continuous 
advance to this position in a leading 
city system is a most natural evolution. 
The salary attached to the Dayton posi- 
tion is $8000. Frank W. Miller, whom 
Mr. Stetson succeeds as superintendent, 
has held that position for the past six 
years. He took that office after four 
years’ service as State Superintendent 
and he had previously taught for ten 
years in the Steele High School of that 
city. It is understood that Mr. Miller 
is to enter the business field 


Death of Dr. C. N. Kendall 


Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, who retired 
from the position of State Commission- 
er of Education of New Jersey last 
spring, on account of ill health, died at 
Knoxboro, New York, September 2d. 
Dr. Kendall was president of the De- 
periment of Superintendents of the N. 

. A. at its meeting at Atlantic City 
last February, but was unable to attend 
any of its sessions. The closest touch 
he had with the convention was when 
the vice-president, presiding in his 
stead, took the telephone on the plat- 
form in hand and sent to him the greet- 
ings and condolences of the convention 
and repeated to the assembly his reply. 
Dr. Kendall was esteemed one of the 
leading educators of the country and 
had held important teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions. He was born in 
Augusta, New York, in 1858; graduat- 
ed from Hamilton College in 1882, and 
had honorary degrees from that insti- 
tution and also from Yale, Rutgers, 
University of Michigan, and New York 
University. After being principal and 
superintendent in Jackson and Saginaw 
in Michigan, and three years’ experi- 
ence in business, he became superin- 
tendent at New Haven in 1895, remain- 
ing there five years. He was in Indian- 
apolis as superintendent and a member 
of the state board of education for elev- 
en years, being appointed to the New 
Jersey position in 1911. Dr. Kendall 
has lectured at many of the university 
summer schools, has held membership 
and active official positions in various 
educational bodies, and has collaborated 
with others on important textbooks 
and pedagogical books. 





Dr. Henry Snyder, Superintendent of 
Schools of Jersey City, declined the ap- 
pointment. as State Commissioner of 
Schools of New Jersey, made by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate. 
The appointment was for five years and 
the salary $10,000. As Dr. Snyder has 
held his present position, which pays 
$8,000 a fare since 1892, and can prob- 
ably hold it as long as he desires, the 
temptation of seeking a change of scene - 
was naturally. not very alluring. 





There are two freedoms,—the false, 
where a man is free to do as he likes; 
the true, where a man is freeto do as 
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and Composition 



































re RTS A New 
moresron saeco ’ and 
nexpensive 
ENG Series of 
and\mposition | | Text Books 
9) rmocmoe | For Each 
i Grade 
ot from the 
sapiiabnads First 
= = to the 
Eighth 














Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 


Book I1]—For Third Grade intros. 
Book IV—For Fourth Crade } 16 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book Vi—For Sixth Grade $1.44 
per dozen 


Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book Vill—For Eighth Grade] ,212-09,, 
Intimp clothcovers; 24 Cemts per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are ommitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded L and Compositi 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11 Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 





Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ““Grad- 
ed L and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of-pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as isthe usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books. even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by. the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 








Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed a 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest. Point.: 








he ought.—Charles Kingsley. 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
mo a marvel of er pe and i 5 

only mservatory Oo: ‘usic giv- 
one by EXTENSION 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the e individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 


very moment you enroll, 
thet Universit, Extension ancorvetemiie by edepting the 
Personal ion , has placed home music study 
beyond question as to vesulte,_ Anyone can learn at home. 
te, telling us course 

Any Instrument jtterestedinPiano Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed we will ser send our se Eree Catal og 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
344 Siegel-Myers Building - Chicago, Illinois 








Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what you can do 
withit. If x are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing for 
profit, The Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
your spare time, at home by mail. 
The Charts are easily understood 
by yee Ae - Brand of school age. 
Dra’ ng te also can im- 
rove othe ir ability al leatel a valuable 
rom the charts. They 
will develop your abil ty. draw orig- 
inal pictures, Nothing like this method 
has been used before. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6 cents in stamps for 
full information, test lesson plate, cxnnolen of students’ work and 
evidence of what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more succeannal and 
increase your popularity and earning power 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or ition, 
can improve | by our ee jo Public 
in 
which tecludes Pies and aie 
ning. ind “saps rs can instruct 
c ‘laren’ ite 











ceive 
Send 6c. in stamps f Inecaatea itati 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 McLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit,Mich, 


: IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 
W FOR BUSINESS 
cu.s.,FOR PROFESSION 


‘Study law with only institution rich h gives 
System as wabahester be Aj at pealdent pod, of this College. 
those who want 














Busines’ today demands a knowledge of law for 
8 . Big eportanities fin the legal profession, We coach you 
pa to wo epee e in any Stato, Special — 


Examination 

vileges. Complete 24 volume library (12 books) special 

by leading professional and law trained business men, Organized 1910. 
w enrollment f. . Write for tree i illustrated book. 









j This Interesting Free Book 


Scoer Le you can cope a Wn seo 


Rano or 
wa why onel ssgon with 
an fm is worth s oth 
emens Written 


Dr. Quinn 
xe Me etioa incindesall ot the many import: 
improvement us: 
pate Jorn improvements in tenc poemer pry sind or the be mners 
its. Success: 





or experienced players. ni t Artis 
sraduptegovery where. sp poms yet Coney ee rig underatand. lay tus 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N30, “598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 





Speeches-Essays-Debates 


We write speeches, 
$3.00 a thousand words, reserving the right to sell dupli- 
cates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
tefunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All: 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,060 ‘:prepared addresses and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


MUSIC. tte FREE 


al 
a one 2 et neti 


Batiding, 


essays, orations and debates for 
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Honor High Schools 


The War Department announces nine 
high schools throughout the country 
have been designated as “honor high 
schools.” They are: Chattanooga 
High School, Chattanooga; Council 
Bluffs High School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Crane Technical High School, 
Chicago; Gloucester High School, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Lincoln High School 
Los Angeles; Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles: Northwestern High 
School, Detroit; Rockford High School, 
Rockford, Ill; The Schurz High School, 
Chicago. Junior units of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps have_ been 
maintained at these schools, and they 
have been designated as “honor high 
schools” because of the especially high 
standards of military training and of 
re ia discipline they have estab- 
ished. 





It is a common iticialee to suppose 
that thrift means only saving money. 
Thrift means spending money intel- 
ligently as well as saving it. Thrift 
simply means that you know what you 
are doing, how much you are spending, 
what you have spent and what you are 
going to spend. Every person ought to 
keep strict account of his income and 
outgo. It is a matter of habit. When 
you get used to it, it is as easy as shift- 
lessness. Thrift is the road to content- 
ment.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


The new Eagle {Nebr.) Consolidated 
School is one of which a city might well 
be proud. It is not only admirably 
planned for usefulness, but it is also a 
dignified and beautiful structure. It 
contains an auditorium and gymnasium 
that will hold 500, fitted up for all ath- 
letic and entertainment needs. There 
are, besides the standard class rooms, 
sewing and cooking rooms, laboratories 
for chemistry, physics, botany, and 
agriculture, and shops for woodwork 
and industrial subjects. The building 
cost $100,000. It is surrounded by a 
campus of fifteen acres, which af- 
fords space both for agricultural dem- 
onstration purposes and for play- 
grounds. There are 252 pupils in the 
school, of whom 156 are transported in 
auto trucks an average distance (round 
trip) of twelve miles daily. 


The number of traffic accidents to 
school children in Detroit showed a re- 
markable drop from 810 in the school 
year 1918-1919 to 459 in the school 
year 1919-1920, following the introduc- 
tion of organized instruction in safety 
in the Detroit schools, according to a 
report of the Superintendent of 
Schools. This impressive decrease in 
children’s accidents was achieved in 
the first year of accident prevention in- 
struction in the schools, and illustrates 
the results that can be expected from 
continued efforts in that direction. 
The Detroit record is one which should 
stimulate the heads of school systems, 
in cities where safety instruction has 
not yet been added to the curriculum, to 
get busy and install it, as it seems a self- 


plished in Detroit can be ee 


_elsewhere. 


The Michigan Moderator-Topics says 
that about twelve years ago the village 
of Amasa, a prosperous mining town 
in Iron County, finding’ it difficult to ob- 
tain suitable rooming and boarding 
places for its teachers, purchased a 
large dwelling house near the school 
buildings. The entire. second story of 
this building and a portion of the first 
story were fitted and furnished for the 
use of the teachers. Besides the bed- 
rooms there is a well-furnished bath- 
room and a comfortable sitting room. 
Some of the former superintendents of 
the Amasa schools have occupied one- 
part of the teacherage and boarded the 
teachers. The present superintendent 
lives in the teacherage, rent free. The 
teachers get their meals at a near-by 
boarding house and pay one dollar per 
week rent. The income from the teach- 
ers does not pay the running expenses 
and upkeep of the building. But. be- 
cause. it provides a comfortable home 





r the teachers, the teacherage is con- 
sidered a success. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


evident fact that what has been accom- |' 



















HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for 
anyone to learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or Com- 


mercial Art. Hundreds 
splendid incomes. And most 


ing pencil before they studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will 
astound you. You will be amazed at 
your own rapid progress. You learn 
by mail—yet you receive personal 
instruction from one of America’s 
foremost Commercial Artists—Will 
H. Chandlee. Get into this fascinat- 
ing game NOW. You can easily 
qualify. A few minutes’ study each 
day is all that is needed. 


Crying Demand for Trained Artists 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, 
magazines, business concerns—all 
are looking for men and women to 
handle their art work. There are 
hundreds of vacancies right this 
minute! A trained commercial art- 
ist can command almost any salary 
he wants. Cartoonists and design- 
ers are at a premium. Dozens of 
our students started work at a high 
salary. Many earn more than the 
cost of the course while they are 
learning! YOU—with a little spare 
time study in your own home—can 
easily and quickly get one of these 
big-paying artists’ jobs. 


No Talent Needed 


This amazing method has exploded 
the old idea that talent is an abso- 
lute necessity in art. Just as you 
have learned to write, this new 
method teaches you to draw. We 


of our students are now making 
of them never touched a draw- 






















start you with straight lines, then 
curves. Then you learn how to put 
them together. Now you begin mak- 
ing pictures. Shading, action, per- 
spective, and all the rest follow in 
their right order, until you are.mak- 
ing pictures that bring you from 
$50 to $500 or more! Many artists 
get as high as $1000 for a single 
drawing!" 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


Mail coupon now for this interesting free 
book, “How to Become an Artist.” Ex- 
plains about this amazing method in detail. 
Teils of our students and their wonderful 
progress—and how we can qualify you for 
a high-salaried artist’s position. Also tells 
of our free artist’s outfit to new students 
and special low offer to a limited number of 
new students. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Washington School of Art 


Room 1668, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
um FREE COUPON «== 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 1668, Marden Bldg., 
H Washington, D. C. 

Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, your free book, “How to 
q 
~ 


be O88 eds od 


Become an Artist.’ 


Address 
iis cienigumnitnnieenercerevtnceeerencectiaitercrsstr retell 
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At last! What the primary teach- 
ers have been longing for-- 


a portable word and sentence 
builder. Use it with any method! 

The Teacher’s Manual shows 
you how to teach reading in the 
simplest, quickest, and most en- 
joyable way. 


Write at once for descriptive matter to 


The Primary Instruction Supply Co., 
Hinckley, Illinois. 

















‘Ihe Perry Pictures 
2 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x334, For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%4x8. For 25 or more. Th 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. F 


Reduced Price of ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures 


for Framing. Price NOW $1.50 for one; $1.25 


Postpaid, Size, including margin, 


each for 2 or more. 


22 x 28 inches. 
Order and Thanks- 
giving es NOW. 


‘Te Perry Pictures © cox 13 MALDEN,MASS. 


Size 7x9 
ree Cents Each 
or 15 or more. 


64-Page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin. [Please do not send for the 
Catalogue without sending the 15 cents. ] 

If you have our latest 1920 Catalogue you will not 
need another. 





The Shepherdess led 





































































































THE UNEQUIPPED 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





THE EQUIPPED 


JOHNSTON-NYSTROM 


Your 


OCTOBER — 


“Mental Pictures”—the “mind’s eye”—en- 
dure long after spoken words are forgotten. 


Children attending schools with modern maps, 
globes and charts have a DOUBLE advantage— 
they lecrn the subjects more easily and permanently, 
and they LIKE to “‘pay attention.” 


Prices have been reduced to rock bottom and have 
stabilized. New maps have been published embody- 
ing the changes brought about by the war. , 
is to be gained by delaying your order. 

Buy During October. 
and organized by the time this month arrives. 
during this month—early in the school ycar—you secure 
the benefits of more effective teaching 
school year. 
Write TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Catalog 

or for information on any of the series listed, 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
U. S. Agentssfor W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 
2299 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 


MAP MONTH 


Business and the Schools 


Pointing out that the fature welfare 
of American business and the efficiency 
of the American public schools are 
bound together, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has in- 
augurated a movement to stimulate 
the interest of business men in local 
school affairs. A pamphlet on educa- 
tion, sent out by the National Chamber 
to its fourteen hundred member organi- 
zations, calls upon business men every- 
where “to aid actively in bringing the 
local public schools to a high plane of 
effectiveness.” This preliminary pamph- 
let will follow up four others. They 
will deal with: Building and Equip- 
ment; Health and Physical Education; 
The Teacher; and Laws and Adminis- 
tration. The initial statement declares 
that “American business will suffer as 
long as ignorance prevails, and that the 
school problem is too great for business 
to ignore.” 








Political Maps 

9 Series, from 41 
_ to Hin. wide. 
Physical Maps 

6 Series, from 52 

to 89 in. wide 
Commercial 
staal 


4 Th ten 50 in, 

wide, and several 

og a maps, 
State Map 

4 Series, = 28 

to 52 in. wide. 
Blackboard 
Outline Maps 

2 Series, from 44 

to 72 in, wide. 


Nothing 


school year is nicely started 


Outline M 
utline Maps 
By buying 1 4 


Series, two 
sizes, 8x10'3 and 
10!sx165 in. 

Desk Maps, 
5 _ series 
Political 
Physical 


elie’ 
Scriptural 
Finch 


during the entire 


Wall Outline 
Maps (Paper) 

eries, two 
sizes, 38 to 64 in, 
wide. 





nlenery Maps 
mgt 80 to 62 


physiology and 
Anat 
3 B Series, 26 to 42 


Botany Charts 
Page 34 to 66 
ia wide. 

Zoology Charts 
3 Series, 34 to 45 
in. wide. 

Globes 
Political 
Physical 

lated * 
Tellurian 
Astronomical 

Foreign Text 


aps 

For French, Ger- 
man, ._ Spanish, 
Latin language 


19 series for vivi- 
fying geography, 
history and lan- 
guage classes. 


as 

18 atlasses for 
geography, com- 
merce, istory, 
Bible,classic lan- 
guage and as- 
tronomy classes, 
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Be sure to enclose enough, 


Failure to enclose postage will delay order. 


Weights given will enable you to figure amount. 


POSTAGE EXTRA-— 


No. 714, 


Contest 
grades. Wt. 4 


Box 
12% in. 


Scissors, 4% in., 
Hektograph, 


No. 3A, Prang 
Water Colors, 4 
colors, 5 oz 36c¢ 

Silkateen, 12 
colors in one box, 
2 Ib 75c 

Sewing Card 
a per a 


Tracing Paper, 
sheet, 814x11..5c 
Children and 
Their Pets, to 
color, 3 0z.15e set. 
Calendars to 
color, 3 0z.15c set. 
Flags of Allies, 
color, H 


u 
3 
q 
8 
4 
5 
3 
Ff 
E 
£ 
zR 
P- 
5 
3 
uC 
=] 
E 
5 
< 


Birds, to colcr, 
Blotter Covers, 


Value, 10 o 


out, 5 Of... ceceee 


os TE; An Independent Co Owned, 
4 rs peWe are not aiiliated nor connected with any 


© Branch Offices 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Register, 
and Scholarship Combined. 
for 5 years record. 
Arithmetic ~~ 


R. H. Paper Fasteners, 


Pencil Sharpener, 2 lbs 
Flag, 3 ft. x 5 ft. 
Blackboard Compass, 
Blade, 
We. 2 Ibe... $4. 
Blackboard Staff Liner, i Ib. .50c 
Blackboard Pointer, 


Children of Other Nations, to 
Calendar of Flowers, 

pipeaseaese>* = * 
EDSUCO ‘Drawings, to. “ie, Big 


Mother F mda ne to cut 
ceoee .-30c set. 


Attendance 
Space 
Wt. 2 Ibs..$1.50 


, Day Silhouettes, 


inches 


10 oz..$.70 | 10 
Cutting Board, 


board, 


8 02....20c No. 
board, 


Blunt,3 oz. -15c 





Library Paste, at. 4 lbs. ..75e No. A. Sewing Cards, 8% in. eee 
10x12, 5 Ibs.. 40 
Crayola, 6 colors, 4 oz No. B. Soudan Cards, 3% ‘in. Square, 
11 0z.. 
No. C. bewlnn Cards, 
4x54, asstd 
No. D. Sewing Cards, 
514x7%4, asstd..$1.00 set. 
No. H. Sewing Cards, 
Holiday asstd. 


$3.50 asstd. 


asstd. 





FREE 


Teachers, FREE 


We have a Catalog 
filled from cover to 
cover with supplies for 
running a school, and 
for keeping little folks 
busy. We will gladly 
send you a copy FREE 
Just ask for it, whether 
you buy or not. It’s 
yours to have, FREE. 


544x514, 


ginners, 











8 o2z.....15¢ set. 
to color, 3 oz. 
15c set. 


Wooden Beads, for 


Jointed Animals, 


-15c¢ set. 
to color, 
c set. 
color, 


Book every teacher should 
plete, 7 oz. 


c set. 


Sectional Birds, colored 





EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Managed, and Operated by American Citizens of lowa. Pink ng 
with an Trust nor ‘with any other School 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


PS SS SS SESS SSS SSS SF SES SSS S SSS SSS SY 


(Box N-2) 


of 125. Weaving Mats, 25 asstd. com- 
plete, 11 02......cccccccees 
— Weaving Mats, 


No. ae Soees Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 
1 Ib.....$1. No. 27C. 1 in. Colored Blocks, wooden, 


No. 66. Peg Board 6x6, 6 oz.. 
No. ee Lasnest small round pegs for 


pie ‘Poss, small square pees for 
ll o 


B OZ. cceee 

No. P. Sewing cards, 
4x51%4. Punched for be- 
20 oz. 


EDSUCO Sewing cards, 
large, Big Value, asstd. 
+eee.25€ set. 

Domino Cards, full 34 
on each —_ 12 sheets 
in set, 10 oz.. 


D- OB.. wecens 


No. 700, 
Blocks, 80 blocks, 5 oz. 
box. 
stringing, 144 
asstd. 6 colors, 9 0z....... eovees' 
to fasten together, 


Story & Seat work, with Patterns, a 


Sectional Animals, colored, and cut in 
strips, 6 animals in box, 8 oz.... 


strips, 6 birds in box, 8 oz.. 


to cut out, 
30c set. 


+eeeed0€ set. 
in set, 

Oc set. 

40c box. 


30c box. 
-20c each 


5e box. 
5c box. 
Oc set. 


--40c set. 


65c set. 


5c set. 


asstd. 


.-20¢ set. 
‘Paseeetey 


0c 


40c box. 
----40c set. 


have. Com- 
ececceee BOC 


30c set. 


and cut in 
. -30c set. 
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Here are some interesting facts con- 
cerning the American public schools 
contained in the pamphlet: 

“Out of every hundred pupils who en- 
ter public schools, only fifteen get 
through high school and fewer than 
three finish college. 

More than five million persons, 
three million of whom are native born, 
over ten years of age, can neither read 
nor write the simplest words. 

“It has been estimated that four 
times that number cannot read a news- 
paper or write a letter. 

“Illiteracy is costing the United 
States $825,000,000 annually through 
accidents and inefficiency. 

“There are more than thirteen million 
foreign born in the United States to- 
day, five million of whom cannot read or 
write the English language and two 
million‘of whom are illiterate. 

“At least 40 per cent of our elemen- 
tary school classes are so large that the 
individual child cannot be given neces- 
sary care and personal instruction. 

“The average child enrolled in the 
public schools attends 120 days during 
the school term, or about three-fourths 
of the time. Absence costs the United 
States $195,000,000 annually. 

“About 125,000 teachers, out of a 
total of 650,000, leave the profession an- 
nually and their places are filled by in- 
experienced people. 

“The percentage of men teachers in 
the United States has fallen from 43 
per cent in 1880 to 20 per cent in 1916, 
and 16 per cent in 1918. 

“The public schools of the United 
States oat about $760,000,000 a year.” 





At this very moment a host of teach- 
ers in Ohio are saying “Take the next 
eight problems” or “Take the next five 
pages” or “Take the next two chap- 
ters.” These same teachers will go 
home singing this evening, eat a good 
supper, read two or three hours, say 
their prayers as usual, and, without a 
twinge of conscience, sleep as. sweetly 
as a baby. But, suppose some one in 
authority should say to them to-morrow 
“Take that engine from the round- 
house, hitch it to the train, and take 
the train to Chicago.” Well, that would 
be a different matter and the word 
“take” which they use so glibly in as- 
signing lessons would take on a new 
significance. It is the mark of a good 
teacher to show a child how to “eke” 
the next lesson—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


* 





Eerbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce in President Harding’s cabinet, 
has the following to say about educa- 
tion in America. “The nation, as a 
whole, has the obligation of such 
measures toward its children, as a 
whole, as will yield to them an equal 
opportunity at their start in life. This 
responsibility and duty is not based 
alone upon human aspirations, but it is 
also based on the necessity to secure 
physical, mental and moral health, eco- 
nomic and social progress by the na- 
tion. Every child delinquent in body, 
education or character is a charge upon 
the community itself. The children of 
strong Physique and of sound educa- 








tion an racter form the army with‘ 





which we must march to progress.” . 





October 1 921 









































‘Practical 
Home Furnishings” 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 
and RUTH A. PERKINS 


A school book of Ten Chapters 
with illustrative material for lessons 
which the Art and Home Economics 
Departments have been waiting for. 


It deals in a practical way, and 
with real materials, with things which 
every child should know about home 
decorating, such as lighting, hue, 
chroma, wood-work, draperies, : wall- 
Paper, etc. 

The price of the book is $1, 


with 50c additional for the 
packet of illustrated material. 


Order a copy NOW —look it over 
carefully and if you are not entirely 
satishied you may return it to us and 
receive your purchase price. Have 
it ordered for your classes this year ! 





Ask us about our traveling exhib- 
its of home furnishing materials. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Allied Wall-Paper Industry 
132 West 42d Street New York City 


























Davidson: ‘Prints 





IFTS that bring Nature’s magic touch into the 

home or classroom! Teachers especially will 
appreciate the artistic value of these autographed 
hand-colored prints. 5x7 Davidson prints on 
11x14 mounting, $1.50 each. Other subjects at 
wide range of prices. Dealers nearly everywhere. 
If no dealer is convenient to you, order direct by 
mail—postpaid.. Send for free catalog. 


DAVID DAVIDSON STUDIOS 


55 Whitmarsh St., -Providence,'R. I. 


PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
STUDY PAST QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS . 
“EIGHTH GRADE QUESTION BOOK’’—40c 
(Nebr. Final Eighth Grade Questions Since 1910) 


“‘Warp’s Review Books” 
(Nebr. Final Questions With Answers) 
Geography...40c. History..... 40c 
Grammar. ...40¢ . Agriculture: 40¢ 
Arithmetic ‘and Bookkeeping: . .40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing 40c 
Orthography and 'Civics.......- 40 
Physiology ....+sseseeeeeceeeee 40c 

Postpaid, 4 or more at 35c—25 or more at 30c¢ 

WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY - MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or-type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 




















eachers 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL”. CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam eee NEW YORK 











The Peril of Paganism 


by Augustus P. Reccord | 
and other liberal religious literature 


sent FREE. 
Address: M. Mathews, Room 1E, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Domestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 

More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 














Contains Hundreds of Gift Suggestions 


Gifts galore—for grown-ups and kiddies. Page 
after page in the 1922 Kellogg Gift Catalog thous 
the very newest gifts—all moderately priced—all 
sure to please A few are shown above and de- 
A343-Organdie B 

—Organdie Bouquet (hand made) $1.00 
A4 1—The Very Newest Rattle > $4:88 
Keytainer (original Key Kase) for men and 
women—355 for six keys, 85¢; 356 for 10 keys, 
$1.10; 389 ‘for 14 keys, $1.50; all genuine 
morocco. Order by number. 

Send for Your Gift Book TODAY! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


206 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. 











These dear little books for dear little 
people will be hailed with rapture 
in .every kindergarten in the land: 


1—The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
29—How Peter Rabbit Went to Sea 
3—Peter Rabbit at the Farm 
4—Peter Rabbit’s Christmas 
5—Peter Rabbit’s Easter 
6—When Peter Rabbit Went to School 
7—Peter Rabbit’s Birthday 
8—Peter Rabbit Goes A-Visiting 
Price 50 cents each, postpaid 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, 
1326 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘SCHOOL PLAYS 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Ora tions, Essays, Add: , etc.. prepared to order, 
anys be ve $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. - Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 

JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Boy Scouts and the School 


At the July meeting of the National 
Education Association one of the ses- 
sions was given over to a discussion of 
Scouting in its relation to the public 
schools, a subject which has been under 
careful survey for some time since by a 
committee of educational experts. Mr. 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich., Chairman, pre- 
sented a report of the findings of his 
committee: 

One hundred and seventy-one cities 
in which Scouting is organized in 
schools were made the basis of the sur- 
vey. The study showed that frequently 
the members of the school board and the 
teachers , especially in High School, are 
scoutmasters, members of local Courts 
of Honor or examining board for merit 
badge work. A spirit of cordial co-op- 
eration between the schools and the lo- 
cal scout leaders was reported as prac- 
tically universal. One hundred of the 
hundred and seventy cities under con- 
sideration permit scouts to meet in 
school buildings and enjoy free janitor 
service. Others charge a nominal fee. 
In three cities scout executives have 
their offices in school buildings. The 
Board of Education of New York City 
has appropriated $12,000 a year to 
make buildings available and free for 
meetings of Scout troops. A large num- 
ber of interesting suggestions for co- 
operation service between schools and 
scouts ‘were presented, and it was 
brought out that generally where there 
were scout troops or a considerable 
number of scouts in a school the morale 
was distinctly affected for the better, 
scouts generally being on the side of 
law: and order, fair play, cleanness of 
speech and conduct, loyalty and honor. 


3,000 Ten-Pupil Schools 


New York State has fifteen schools, 
in each of which there is only one pupil. 
52 schools with two pupils each, 167 
with three pupils each, 392 with five 
pupils each and more than 3,000 with 
an enrollment not exceeding ten child- 
ren each, according to the preliminary 
report on health conditions in rural 
schools made by the New York State 
League of Women Voters as part of its 
child welfare survey. 

The survey is being made under the 
direction of the League of Women Vot- 
ers with the co-operation of women’s 
clubs and organizations in many coun- 
ties in the State, its aim being to arouse 
the interest of women in conditions af- 
fecting the health and welfare of school 
children, and to determine the most 
needed reforms. 

In a preliminary statement of the 
accomplishments of the first part of the 
survey, the report says: “It is obviously 
an inefficient system that permits the 
equipment and maintenance of a school 
for only two or three pupils when 
through consolidation of these districts, 
with transportation provided for the 
children, a better training could be giv- 
en at less cost. We find, however, that 





attempts to bring this about have often 
been met with stubborn resistance.” 


To Segregate “Odd” Children 


A program of “behavioristic scoring 
of school children” was outlined before 
the Department of Child Hygiene at 
the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association by Dr. W. A. 
Evans of Chicago. Dr. Evans proposed 
that children who are timid, subject to 
day dreams, shy or silent, should be 
classified as “seclusive” and that they 
should be the object of special instruc- 
tion, Even young children who are 
selfish, suspicious, stubborn, defiant, 
opinionated, or who won’t admit errors, 
should be classified as “egocentric,” he 
said. Children who bite their finger 
nails, who stutter, or who are cross- 
eyed or subject to fainting spells, also 
would receive separate courses of study 
under Dr. Evans’s plan. He classified 
as “delinquent” children who steal, are 
cruel, obscene, high tempered, or who 
smoke or lie. Dr. Evans said it is un- 
fair to teach such children in class- 
rooms wheere the other pupils were 
normal. 
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Our New Catalogues 


are ready and we want to send you copies free and postpaid. 


Catalogue No. E—Books and Seat Work Material. 
Catalogue No. 212—Furniture and School Supplies. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Dept. N, 521 S. Laflin St., Chicago 
































U. S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 


$1240 TO $2300 A YEAR 











Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks Wanted— 
Pleasant Work Traveling Continually. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR | 


MANY OTHER POSITIONS: Short Hours 
Clerks at Washington, D.C. | Pleasant Work 
Customs Clerks | Rapid Advancement 
Internal Revenue Clerks | Permanent Employment 
City Postal Clerks | Long Vacation With Pay 


Fill out and mail the atiached coupon een ee _ee_eee_ee 
now. You must act at once. / FRANKLIN 
We will immediately send you full de- / INSTITUTE 


scription of the positions open to you, f/f Dept. R253 

with a full description of the work, ¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

hours, vacation, salaries, anddates * Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
of the Fall examinations in your o tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


m & part, list of U.S. Government big paid positions 
section. / now open to teachers. Advise me also regarding 


the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of the 
DO IT TODAY. TOMOR- f Pha. examinations in my section, sending me also 
ROW MAY BE TOOLATE!: / 


| 
| 
| 








ree sample examination questions, 




























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






An 


| Ove 
Phase 


of Hygiene 


OU teachers, in your talks on hygiene, 

can do a lot now to overcome the ten- 
dency on the part of young people to put 
their feet in unnatural,wedge-shaped, narrow- 
pointed shoes. 


By setting aside a few minutes out of 
every wecek’s schedule, to talk on foot-health, 
you can help to keep boys and girls more 
“fit” for American citizenship. 


Draw a parallel between the vigorous 


rlooked 


= 
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This is the sad story 
the X-Ray tells 
about the bones— 


This is the cheer- 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 
bones— 


of this foot, that 
never had a chance 
to grow straight— 


of this foot that 
grew healthy, 
straight, and natu- 
rally— 


Educator Shoe Chart 


because it grew in a 


narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this. 


because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 


OLUUS} VARGO HOLANLHEUAVWLSSABERSSHIBLGRNSSULUNBHTRERGaNauGcerec¢erneenrnrverattnvunnnquaanayaee 
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American citizen, ready to serve in any 
emergency, and those only half-efficient, 
pain-tortured people who go hobbling around 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 











with corns, bunions, callouses, fallen arches, 
and ingrowing nails, as a result of wearing 
cramping, narrow-pointed shoes. 


Send for the Educator Shoe Chart, to help 
you drive these impressions home. 


Give your pupils this 
striking lesson in foot- 
hygiene. This chart, 
printedondurable stock, . 
size 24" x 36", hangs on 
blackboard frame. Let- — 
tering visible at a good 
distance. Send for it 
It is easy to read—easy to follow—never today. 


forgotten—and free to you for the asking. 


When you write for this Chart, ask us to 
send you the booklet, “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet.” It makes an excellent outline 
for you in preparing your talk on foot-health. 


Both chart and booklet are free. Send 
for them today. 





Bent 


Bones 


That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


; F | RICE & HUTCHINS 














Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes. 


UCATOR 
HOE@ 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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OTHER REPUBLICS have failed because 
the cilizens gradually grew to consider the 
interests of the class against the whole: for. 
| TAB when such was the case, it mattered not 
+ ||) whether the poor plundered the rich or 
: | |B the rich exploited the poor; in either 
case the end of the republic was at hand. 
f| We are resolute not lo fall into such a pit: 
B| This great REPUBLIC of ours shall never 


become the government of a plutocracy 


a) and it shall never become the government 
of a mob. po 
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POSITIVE VS. NEGATIVE METHODS 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















XPERIMENTS in psychological laboratories show 
that mind and body are so closely knit together that 
whatever happens in one will be reflected in the 
other. It is particularly true that all mental states 
affect muscular action and bodily functions. Deli- 
cate instruments reveal the fact that when one 

thinks of words, for instance, there is usually some response in his 
vocal apparatus, though he does not wish to speak the words and 
really does not know that there is any vocal accompaniment to his 
thinking. Children cannot think of words without actually speak- 
ing them. Some adults always read aloud; they cannot understand 
words unless they can speak them. 

Nature designs that one should not be aware of the motor accom- 
paniments of much that passes in the mind. If people were con- 
scious of all they do in response to mental processes, their intellec- 
tual development would be hindered. Intelligent people perform 
many oft-repeated acts of which they are not aware. This enables 
them constantly to master new fields of thought. A child who can 
dress himself automatically can be thinking of matters wholly unre- 
lated to dressing while he is engaged in the process, and so he can 
develop mentally farther and faster than if he had to give all his at- 
tention to dressing. The same is true of many of the activities of 
daily life. Normal persons perform actions such as walking, speak- 
ing, writing, and so on without being attentive to any of these proc- 
esses. 








vo 

E know from laboratory experiments that if one keeps his at- 
tention on a person who is going about a room his muscles as 
well as his mind will follow the person. One who is playing golf 
follows the flight of the ball with his body as well as with his eye. 
The same is true of one who bowls. People who look at football 
or basketball players often live through the game in their own 
actions, though they are unconscious of what they are doing. The 
law is that whatever one keeps in mind is likely to find appropriate 

expression in his action. 

This is true of so-called negative as well as positive ideas. If one 
says to himself, “I will not wink,” the chances are that he will wink 
just because he keeps his mind on winking. One who rides a bicycle 
on a sidewalk and tries to avoid a person in front of him will in nine 
cases out of ten run into him if he keeps his attention on him, even 
though he does not want to run into him. Anyone who will make 
the attempt can think of people who do many things they do not 
wish to do simply because they keep their mind on the actions 
they do not wish to perform. Some people cannot drive automo- 
biles because if they are in danger they keep their attention on the 
objects they wish to avoid. What they should do is to keep in mind 
where they wish to go instead of where they wish not to go. Mes- 
merists often make a person do what he does not wish to do by hold- 
ing his mind on the action, even though the victim attempts to 
resist. 


HOSE who are responsible for the government of young per- 
sons or older ones, should proceed on the principle that what- 
ever is brought to their attenion is likely to find expression in their 
action. Parents often tell their children not to do certain things, 
such as putting beans in their ears, or painting the furniture, and 
they suggest these very actions to the children, with the result that 
often the actions will be performed even thongh the children do not 
wish to disobey. Any person who keeps an act continually in mind, 
even though he be told not to perform it, will probably perform it 
sooner or later. The only way he can avoid it is to turn his mind to 
something else. The human mind abhors a vacuum as much as does 
nature, and a person will act in the direction his ideas lead him, 
whether these be negative or positive. 








_ duct of the young. 




























Teachers often tell their pupils not to do this or that, and the pu- 
pils proceed to do these very things. If teachers would tell their 
children what they could do, or better still show them what to do 
and lead them in right conduct, they would not be tempted to per- 
form forbidden acts. The same principle applies to the control 
of young persons, and older ones too, on the street, in church, or 
wherever they are found. 


W E are all too much inclined to tell people what not to do in- 
stead of showing them what can be done. A large part of 
juvenile mischief, rascality, and crime are due.to the fact that 
wholesome action has not been suggested to the offenders. If there 
were public playgrounds in every community accessible to young 
people, they would not as a rule loaf on the streets or in pool rooms, 
or form gangs and prey upon the lives and property of the people 
around them. Also, if there were municipal motion picture theatres 
and if school buildings were open after school hours for gymnastics, 
reading, dancing, and the like, young persons would be restrained 
from misconduct because their attention and energy would be di- 
rected into legitimate channels. Little good can be accomplished 
by simply telling people of any age that they cannot dance or go to 
motion pictures, or do other things. They will act in some way and 
teachers and lawmakers ought to treat them positively and construc- 
tively instead of prohibitively. 

The American school has the greatest opportunity of any institu- 
tion in the world to determine the intellectual life and character of 
the rising generation. It occupies a position of prestige in the com- 
munity unparalleled in any other country. The superintendent or 
principal of schools and his associates can easily become the leaders 
of public opinion in regard to matters of conduct, provided they will 
adopt a positive, constructive program. The schoo] should be made 
the center of the recreational as well as the intellectual life of the 
community in which it is situated. It should be open after school 
hours and should minister to the needs of childhood and youth. 
Whatever young people have a passion to do the school should pro- 
vide for, so that the passion may be indulged in wholesome ways. 
This is the greatest opportunity of the American school to-day—to 
play a leading, constructive role in directing the recreational life 
of the young. If the school does not take advantage.c° it~ oppor- 
tunity, the motion picture theatre, the dance hall, the livery stable, 
and pool room will play a more important part than the school in 
setting standards of conduct for the rising generation. 


7 a writer has been studying one community in which the super- 
intendent of schools and his associates have taken the lead in 
providing wholesome entertainment and amusement for the young. 
A well-equipped playground has been established within easy reach 


of each of the five school buildings in this community. A motion . 


picture machine has been installed in each school, and pictures are 
exhibited free to the pupils and citizens twice each week. The at- 
tendance upon commercial motion pictures has declined since the 
schools undertook this work. There is a gymnasium in the high 
school building and in each of three elementary schools. School 
dances are held frequently in these gymnasiums after the motion 
pictures. Units of Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have been or- 
ganized in each school and capable leaders have been secured. What 
has been the result? The life of the young in that community has 
been improved immeasurably. Juvenile misdemeanors are decreas- 
ing and the spirit of the whole community is more wholesome than 
it was before the schools took the initiative in solving the social 
problems of youth. What has been accomplished in this community 
could be accomplished in some measure in every community if the 
superintendent or principal and his teachers would take the lead in 
the constructive treatment of problems affecting the life and con- 
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To the “‘Chief’’: From His Boys 


Demonstrating Some of the Intangible Rewards of Geaching 


BY A FORMER SMALL-TOWN SUPERINTENDENT 


HIS paper grew out of a talk I 

= had the other day with a 
friend. We were discussing 
teachers’ salaries, of course— 
mpeq it is what the political people 
Wales fea call: the paramount issue—and 
CARS an) assuring each other that: real 
men, the kind that were wanted, would never 
enter the teaching profession under present 
conditions. Then the question arose as to 
whether these. same men were really deterred 
by the question of salary, or whether there 
were other considerations. It was my friend’s 
opinion that the teacher was a generally de- 
spised creature; that he lacked the respect of 
society, even that portion of it which sent its 
children to him to be educated, and finally, that 
the boys. themselves rejected him, and won- 
dered how anyone could be so poor and jaded in 
spirit as to be willing to continue in the school- 
room. 

The interesting thing about these comments 
is that they represent what is sometimes known 
as “the consensus of opinion.” That is, the 
average man in the street thinks of the teacher 
in precisely this way. He is astonished that 
any man can sacrifice himself year after year, 
earning a beggarly pittance, wasting himself 
on children. How, he asks, can any man be 
willing to live like this, when he might be draw- 
ing down a good income as an insurance agent, 
or a travelling salesman, or an advertising ex- 
pert, or a manager in factory or store? 

I suppose it is hard to understand, and that 
is why so many men underestimate the pay of 
teachers. Measured in money the compensa- 
tion is not startling, except for its smallness, 
but there are other rewards whose value is 
hard to estimate. You see I have lately finished 
a term of four years as superintendent of 
schools in a small town; I resigned in order to 
enter what we are pleased to call “a wider 
field”’—meaning generally a job that pays a 
better salary or takes one to a larger town— 
and for the last six months I have had a steady 
supply of letters from the boys I left behind me. 
While they are not always as elegant in diction 
as one would desire from members of a high 
school English class, there is nevertheless a 
warmth of genuine feeling about them which is 
very: pleasant, and even affecting. I got out a 
few of the letters and read them, with the result 
that my opponent was properly confounded. 

“What you ought to do,” said he, “is to have 
some of these letters, or at least some extracts 
from them, published somewhere.” 

“But,” I protested, “these letters are so per- 
sonal in tone that the editor—and the public, 
too, if it ever saw them—would declare that I 
was merely throwing bouquets at myself.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said he. “Your name necd 
not enter into the matter at all.. The point is 
that the thanks of these youngsters, with 
whom you have been working for the past five 
years, constitute a kind of reward which is 
never reckoned by the man in the street. I am 
sure, if people realized the extent to which a 
superintendent or a teacher may touch the 
hearts of his pupils, there would not only be 
more interest in the teaching profession, but 
more appreciation for the men who give their 
time and strength to it.” 

_ Well, his theory is worth a trial, at any rate, 
and here is the result. The most important 
point is that these letters are all genuine, and 








-that they are unsolicited testimonials.. Most of 


the extracts are quoted from the first letters 
received after I left; there has been no prompt- 
ing from me as to the sentiments to be ex- 


. pressed. 


The other point to note is that none of the 
authors has any idea that I am making this use 
of the material. The names of the boys are not 
changed; I see no reason for concealment, ex- 
cept for the fact that I don’t want. my name to 
appear. It is a fact, though, that the young- 
sters call me “Chief,” and have done so for 
years. My only purpose in publishing this ma- 
terial is to prove by actual evidence that there 
are rewards in the teaching profession unreal- 
ized by the layman. When I look these letters 
over, and realize what a place I have held in 
these youngsters’ hearts, and how I have influ- 
enced their ideals and ideas, I feel very humble 
indeed, and ashamed that I have ever thought 
teachers were unappreciated. 

But I have talked long enough. The first let- 
ter is from Baker, who writes to ask whether I 
would advise him to go on the stage. Baker 
had some talent as a comedian. He played the 
part of Bagley in The Lion and the Mouse 
when we gave it as the junior play, and made 
quite a hit. He is divided between journalism 
and acting, and says: 

“My chcice lies between the two, and I think I 
will wait a year, and developments during that time 
will help me arrive at a decision. My friendship 
with you has helped me a lot, inasmuch as you have 
shown me the right viewpoint of life, for which 
I cannot help being very thankful. I got B in both 


U. 8S. History and Public Speaking in summer 
school, which is very good for me.” 

I like the way the comments on me and my 
work come in casually between other items of 
interest. Then comes Ernest, who answers a 
rather preachy letter which I sent him, and 
says, “Your letter was a dandy. I read it over 
about four times and let it sink in. John and 
I each got one of your photos at Wise’s, and 
they. both look real.” 

Abbott, who used to foregather with my Sun- 
day school class, besides hearing me at the 
high school through the week, bursts forth in a 
pan of praise: 

“T did not have the opportunity before you left to 
tell you how much I appreciated what you had done 
for me. The lessons that were supposed to come 
from your talks both in Sunday school and up in 
high school I hope went home. [J like that phrase, 
“supposed to come”!|] “Some of the many things 
you talked about I know have gone home. The les- 
sons that came out of your talks up at high school 
sure did strike the spot and I hope I shall never for- 
get them. In all there are no words uttered from 
human mouth that could express my gratitude to 
you for all that you have done for me.’ 


Well, well, Abbott, old scout; what have I 
ever said or done to make you feel like that to- 
ward me? Of course I did give a good many 
talks at the high school to a crowded assembly 
hall of restless students, besides pounding 
away on some of the eternal verities in the 
Sunday school, but I never supposed I was 
making any such impression as that. If I had 
had any idea that the boys would feel this way 
about it, I think I should have made a great 
deal more effort than I did. 

Lester seems to feel the same way about me, 
too, though I never had much idea of it before. 
In the first letter I have had from him, he says: 

“Chief, I shall never forget the great kindness 

ou have done me and ‘Shorty.’ Those lessons you 

ave taught us about being bigger and better men; 
say, do you know a fellow sure must have a mighty 
weak will power that will go to the dogs after what 
you have taught us. And some day I expect to be 
able to do you the same kind of kindness; if I am 
never able to repay you by kindness I expect to by 
being a man, every inch of me.” 


Probably you are wondering by this time 
what the great kindness was that I did for 
these two. Well, do you know, that’s just what 
I am wondering, too? People who didn’t know 
would get the impression that I had rescued 
them from drowning, or from’the clutches of 





play. 


the law, or from fire or pestilence or famine at 
the very least. The fact is I never did any- 
thing for these boys that I can remember, ex- 
cept to talk to them, and perhaps occasionally 
to buy a soda or take a Sunday hike. 

Harold feels that they will miss me when 
school opens—though he has graduated, by the 
way, so there cannot be anything personal in 
it: 

“I wish you could be back here with us again. 
We surely do miss you, Chief. I can hardly realize 
that you have gone to stay and won’t be back this 
winter. I have been going to Sunday school but it 
isn’t the same since you left. I am going to work 
hard in college this fall and will try to make as 
much of a success of myself as possible for you if 
for no one else, because you want every boy to 
‘want to amount to something.’ You surely Rave 
helped me in a thousand ways, and I think an 
awful lot of you.” : 


Now comes an assistant Scoutmaster, We 
had a troop in the town, and this boy, who 
went overseas—and came back again, thank 
God—is going to try and keep the troop going: 

“Chief, I will say that as long as I am enrolled 
at New York in the Boy Scouts of America, Troop 


One shall honor the name of its great leader by 
never writing finish in the minutes of the troop.” 


That is how Joe feels. John evidently feels 
about the same way, for he says: 

“T have the record books now and I am keeping 
everything up to date. I saw where you had writ- 
ten the minutes of the last meeting and at the last 
had written Finish. I wonder if you or anyone else 
can really know how far that was from the finish. 
I am sure, as long as the old Scouts have anything 
to say about it, there will never be a finish. Please 
write as often as you can because your letters are 
so much help. I. get down-hearted sometimes, and 
then comes one of your letters and I can go right 
ahead.” 

Evidently I made a considerable break when 
I put “Finish” at the end of the minutes! Oh, 
by the way, John adds one item of importance. 
He says, “The pie feast was great, and there 
was plenty of pie.” 

Richard is another voice added to the chorus. 
“T was talking to John the other day. I asked 
him about the Scouts, and of course our fancy 
lightly turned to thoughts of you.” There, now 
who will say that the study of modern English 
poetry has no appeal for students! John, it 
appears, thinks I will be back in a year or two. 
“T am not so sure of that,” says Richard, “but 
it would be great to have you back again.” 
Think of that—the superintendent of the 
schools, the man who is popularly supposed to 
be always taking the joy out of life! Paul, 
talking of visiting me, says, “I would rather be 
with you than any place else in the world.” 
But then, Paul was always rather a protege of 
mine, anyway. Listen to Edgar, a quiet little 
chap who never said much more than “Hullo” 
and “So long.” “I am building my air castles 
pretty high,” says he, “and I can see our Chief 
on top.” A precarious place, perhaps, but 
there is nothing unsubstantial about the good- 
will implied, anyhow. “I want to be a man 
fitted to battle with the world,” he continues, 
“and I will not say I can’t.” I used to think 
that the use of italics was feminine, but I am 
beginning to know more about it now. 

Homer has been to the street carnival, and I 
warn him not to waste his money on the cheap- 
jacks and the booths. “Don’t worry, Chief, 
about me getting rich off the things I win at 
stands. Because when you work hard for your 
money you are mighty careful how you let go 
of it, and besides, I don’t believe in feeding 
parasites, for that, I think, a great many of 
them are. I have learned a great many things 
from you, Chief.” Well, turn about is fair 
I am learning some things myself, 

(Continued on page 81) 
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handwriting in our schools which 

we believe will meet the most ex- 
acting demands of any office, be it a bank, a 
commercial institution or an industrial plant,” 
said Miss Clara R. Emens, Supervisor of Pen- 
manship in the Public Schools of Buffalo, New 
York. 

That, in brief form, is the penmanship goal 
which is kept in mind from the moment a child 
enters the kindergarten until that boy or girl 
graduates from high school. The course in 
penmanship from the very first to the end is a 
gradual progression. Every movement taught, 
every exercise, every lesson has that ultimate 
goal in mind. 

“In order to secure the best results in pen- 
manship,” continued Miss Emens, “no writing 
is done the first month of a child’s school life. 
No writing at all is taught in kindergarten. The 


Fs W are developing an even, rapid, slant 








Figure I 

This photograph illustrates several points: It shows 
how the teacher divides the blackboard into spaces about 
30 inches wide and then makes the circle. Notice the 
crayon and eraser in trough at left. In the circle at 
left notice heavy chalk mark toward top and slightly to 
right. This indicates where the child is to begin work. 
The child traces this circle eight to ten times, going in 
the direction in which the small letters, as a, c, are 
made. Notice the girl tracing the o, or circle. She 
holds the eraser back of her in left hand. Note position 
of girl, about twelve inches from board, standing straight 
and comfortably. She moves her hand to left and tries 
to get a smooth line. 








Figure II 
This is the work after a few weeks. The teacher has 
divided the board into sections as before, and has writ- 
ten the word above. Pupils trace it and then write it 
below. This boy has just finished writing the word un- 


der the traced word on the board. Note again position, 
eraser in hand at back of pupil.. Free and easy move- 
~ment--ef-bey:-Comfertable position. ms 
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Teaching Beginners How to. Write 
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Figure Ill 


After the children have written at the board and have 
learned the movements, the correlation of muscle and 
eye, and other elementary principles, they work at their 
seats. They use black crayons, one-half length, and un- 
ruled paper about 7x15 inches. They write lenzthwise 
at first, one word across the paper and five words to the 
page. 


first writing work is in the first grade, but very 
little writing except the regular class exercises 
is required during the first year or first grade.” 

In the Buffalo plan of teaching penmanship 
there are several things to be taught in the first 
grade: correct position, correct holding of the 
crayon, correct movements, teaching the for- 
mation of small letters, correlation of muscles 
of eye and arm, care of material and arrange- 
ment of writing on blackboard or paper. 

If the pupil were permitted to do much writ- 
ing in the first grade without the careful su- 
pervision of the teacher, the child would soon 
develop incorrect habits which would be al- 
most impossible to overcome later in school 
life. For this one reason no teacher should 
give the pupil writing in the first grade for 
busy work. 

There are many devices which are so much 
better for occupational ‘work than is writing. 
This is also true in composition work. There 
are many ways to tell a story other than by 
writing it. There is the sand table, the blocks, 
scissors work, oral English and perhaps others. 
The little children love to tell stories by these 
other means just as well, and perhaps even 
better, than by writing them on paper. 


The important steps in teaching writing in 


the first grade are as follows: no writing dur- 
ing September; from October to December only 
blackboard work with crayons, not more than 
ten minutes a day. 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 


The blackboard should be divided into spaces 
about thirty inches wide so that the children 
can stand comfortably at the board. Place an 
eraser and a half-stick of crayon on the mold- 
ing in each space. If possible, every child 
should be sent to the board during the lesson. 

There are four important points to be kept in 
mind during the exercises: (1) The holding of 
the chalk; (2) Body position; (3) Speed, slant, 
size and letter-form; (4) Erasing the black- 
board. 


FIRST STEP 


Figure I illustrates the first step in the writ- 
ing practice. The children stand about twelve 
inches from the board. They move the hand to 
the left of the circle in the direction in which 
the small letters a, c, and o are made. 

The pupils are taught to hold the eraser back 


of.them_in the left. hand. -This-is a means of. 
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securing good position. It also gives the left 
hand something to do. Later on in other grades 
the pupil may have to hold a book at the board 
while writing. In giving directions to pupils 
it is convenient to refer to the hands as “The 
eraser hand” or “The crayon hand.” 

The Buffalo teachers are requested to en- 
courage use of the right hand in writing but if 
a pupil is decidedly a left-handed person then 
the crayon is held in the left hand and the 
eraser in the right. Direction of “Crayon 
hand” or “Eraser hand” avoids confusion. 

While writing, the pupils are encouraged to 
make the movements at an easy rate of speed: 
this rate must be sufficient to produce a smooth 
line. As they gain skill the circle may be made 
narrow in the form of an oval. Two weeks 
should be spent in this preliminary work. 

- About the sixth week the children will be 

































Figure IV 
This illustrates the easy transition from blackboard to 


paper. The children have learned the positions and 


movements at the blackboard, so with few extra direc- 
tions they can write on paper. Note especially, this 
little girl holds the crayon correctly. Her position is 
excellent. She writes across the page. She moves the 
paper up as she writes. 














































Figure V 

This shows a little girl in the second grade and illus- 
trates how easily and smoothly the penmanship work is 
earried on from the first grade up. through. the high 
school. _ It es splendid writers of all pupils. These 
photos.show pupils doing the regular grade work... 
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ready to write simple words such as: see, am, I, 
and, red, tree, fun, in, on, sees. The teacher 
writes the word first on the board. The pupils 
trace the teacher’s writing. This is a good 
movement drill. The children then write the 
word several times under the traced word. 
Figure II shows how the word has been traced 
and then copied underneath. 


SECOND STEP 


The second step is represented by work from 
January to June. The necessary material is 
blackboard and crayon; unruled, unglazed pa- 





per, 7 x 15 inches; wax crayon or large soft 
pencil one-half length. It is more convenient 
and more comfortable for a child in the first 
grade to use a half-length pencil or crayon. 
He does better work with it than with whole 
length. Figure III illustrates this step. 

At the beginning of the eighth week the chil- 
dren begin writing on unruled paper, with 
black wax crayon. Children work with more 
freedom on paper that is unruled.. Crayon re- 
quires less pressure than pencil, hence it is 
more comfortable and more easily used. 
Figure IV shows the easy transition from 
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blackboard to desk writing. The little girl 
holds the crayon just as she should for black- 
board writing. She moves the paper up as the 
writing progresses on the page. She writes 
one word across the page and five words to the 
page. 

In a few weeks the children turn the paper 
and write across the page. This work leads up 
to sentence writing. Three words are written 
on the line and three lines across the page. 
The children at the end of the first year should 
know how to make the small letters and figures 

(Continued on page 72) 


Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic— II 


ings or fences on his 160 acre 
farm of cut-over land, Mr. 
Bronson made a map of his 
land and planned very care- 
fully the arrangement of his 
house, barn, and other out- 
buildings, as well as the location and size of 
fields. What advantages did he gain by so 
doing? 

Equipment for the Farm and Farmstead, by 
Ramsower (Ginn & Co.) is an excellent book 
for your school library. Read the chapter en- 
titled “Laying out the Farm,” and then criti- 
cize the plan of your father’s farm. 

(1) Make a diagram of your father’s farm 
on a large sheet of white paper. Go over it 
carefully with India ink and preserve it for fu- 
ture problems and exercises. 

(2) Make a diagram similar to the above but 
showing the changes you would make in your 
father’s farm. 

In laying out the fields will you prefer them 
square or rectangular? Why? 

(1) How many rods on each side of a 40 acre 
field laid out in the form of a square? 

(2) If a 14 inch furrow were cut, how many 
rounds would be required in plowing? This 
would necessitate how many turns? 

(83) What is the distance traveled, neglect- 
ing turns? 

(4) If the same area were in the form of a 
rectangular field 40 rods x 160 rods, how many 
rounds would be required? How many turns? 

(5) What is the distance traveled, neglect- 
ing turns? 

(6) Allowing one minute for turns, how 
much time would be saved in plowing the rec- 
tangular field? 

(7) In regard to fencing the 40 acre field, 
which would require the more fencing? 

(8) Can you show that a circular field of the 
same area would require the least amount of 
fencing? 

(9) Show that the difference in the cost of 
fencing the rectangular field could be saved in 
labor in one season. 





Fencing 

Of what material are the farm fences in your 
section of the country made? 

With what kind of fence posts are you most 
familiar? Wood, steel, or concrete? 

How many rods of fencing will be required 
to enclose the fields in diagram No. 1? 

(1) Make a list of the various kinds of wood 
used for posts in your district. Show the local 
prices of each. 

(2) Estimate the number of rods of fencing 
used on the farms in your district. 

(3) What percentage of the total amount is 
made of the following kinds of fence: High 
woven wire (above forty-two inches)? Low 
woven wire (below forty-two inches)? Barbed 
and smooth wire? Hedge? Wood? Stone? 

(4) What percentage of the total amount on 
your father’s farm is made of the above va- 
rieties? 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 
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Number I 


(5) How far apart are the posts on your 
father’s farm? 

(a) How many posts will be required to 
’ fence the pastures in diagram No.1? 

(b) What is the cost of providing fence 
posts for the above mentioned fields 
at the prevailing local prices? 

(c) What is the cost of posts used on 
your father’s farm at the present 
local prices? Did it cost him more 
or less than this amount? 

(d) From a local dealer secure the 
prices of barbed and woven wire. 
What disadvantages are there in 
using barbed wire? 

(e) At prevailing local prices what is 
the cost of fencing your father’s 
farm? 

The following is a diagram of Mr. Bronson’s 
farm. 
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Number II 


(1) Estimate the number of posts, set one 
rod apart, necessary for the fences indicated in 
the diagram. 

(2) Mr. Bronson bought ‘enasenah posts, 
peeled and sharpened, from a neighbor at 13 
cents each. How much did he pay for posts? 

(3) At 75 cents per rod estimate the cost of 
fencing the barn lot, the garden and chicken 
lot with high woven wire fence. 

(4) What was the cost of the barbed wire 





\ 


fence used on the farm, at $4.45 per spool? 
Each spool contained 80 rods and weighed ap- 
proximately 80 pounds. Mr. Bronson used 3 
wires. 

(5) How many sacks of staples were used in 
putting up the woven wire? The wire was 47 
inches high, with 10 line wires. 114 inch 
staples were used, put up in 25 pound sacks, 
about 90 to a pound. Find out the price of a 
sack of such staples from your local dealer and 
estimate the cost of staples. 


Orchard and Garden 
The following plan was used by Mr. Bronson 
in setting out his orchard and vegetable 
gardens. 
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Number III 


(1) How many apple, crab apple and plum 
trees could he plant on one acre of ground? 

(2) Two-thirds of the trees were apple trees, 
one-sixth crab apples, and one-sixth plums. 
How many of each? 

(3) Two-year-old apple and crab apple trees 
were purchased at 60 cents each, or 12 for 
$6.00. Plum trees were purchased at 50 cents 
each or 12 for $5.00. How much did he pay 
for his trees? 

(4) Raspberries were placed 4 feet apart be- 
tween the apple trees in the first row. How 
many plants were bought? How much did 
they cost at $2.15 per dozen? 

(5) Blackberries were placed 5 feet apart be- 
tween the trees in the second row. How much 
did they cost at $2.00 per dozen? 

(6) Half of the length of the third row was 
used for planting currants, three feet apart. 
How much did they cost at $3.50 per dozen? 

(7) The remaining half of the third row was 
used for planting gooseberries, three feet 
apart. Their price was $4.00 per dozen. What 
was the cost? 

(8) The space between the first and second 
rows of trees was used for a vegetable garden. 
How many rows of vegetables three feet apart 
could be planted, using the long way? 

(9) Send for several good seed catalogues 
and map out a practical garden plot for this 
space. Leave enough space between rows for 
cultivating by team. 

(10) Estimate the amount and cost of the 
seéds necessary to plant this space according to 
your plan. 

(11) Beans, sweet corn, and potatoes were 

(Continued on page 72) 
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European Geography To-day —Il 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The first installment of this 
article, which appeared in our September issue, con- 
tained an outline map of “The New Europe” and a 
bibliography for teachers and pupils. New sub- 
scribers who receive this issue as their first will 
doubtless wish to obtain Part I of Mrs. McFarland’s 
valuable contribution. The September number will 
be sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


ViI—The Individual Countries 


Use map of Europe of to-day, with frequent ref- 
erences to pre-War map. Follow much the usual 
plan in teaching the stable or stabilized countries. 
Always the before-War and after-War boundaries 
should be considered, and the chief facts connected 
therewith. 

Recall early peoples, early facts in connection 
with the forming into a nation of the people being 
studied; underlying relationships of blood, lan- 
guage, trade; the governmental idea; the place of 
each people among the nations of Europe and the 
world as regards education, trade, etc. 

The pamphlet-supplement to the Brigham-Mc- 
Farlane geographies. entitled Some Results of the 
World War (American Book Co., New York) so 
clearly and definitely summarizes the changes and 
present-day conditions that any teacher using it as 
a guide can make sure that her pupils will gain 
the important facts. This pamphlet contains very 
useful maps. 

Following the general line of treatment advo- 
cated in this outline, a few points with regard to 
some of the countries, both new and old, are here 
given: 

The British Empire 

In what portions of British territory is the ques- 
tion of self-determination causing serious agita- 
tion? Note current literature as to progress and 
outcome. 

France 

Balance the addition of Alsace-Lorraine against 
the losses sustained. What questions are still of 
grave concern to France? 


The New German Republic 
1. Relationships.—Blood, trade, political. 
2. People-—Characteristics. 
a. The rulers. (Reference to Bismarck and 
the Hohenzollerns.) 
b. The nobility. 
ce. The military class. 
d. Leaders in education; in law; in finance. 
e. The masses. 
3. Education—part it has played in shaping pol- 
icies and career of Germany. 
4. Some results of the War. 
a. Territorial. 

(1) Forced to give up about 40,000 square 
miles, or one-fifth of her European ter- 
ritory and population, and all of her 
Colonial possessions. 

(2) Note the position of the retained area 
of the old Prussian Province of East 
Prussia. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of its position? 

(3) See Brigham-McFarlane’s Some Re- 
sults of the World War, p. 8, as to the 
distribution of this territory. From 
current literature study questionable 
satisfactoriness of plebiscite decisions. 

b. Loss of merchant marine. 
. Almost total loss of immense overseas 


c 
trade. 

d. Fields impoverished because of lack of fer- 
tilizer. 

e. Accumulated resources and wealth . ex- 
hausted. 


f. Immense. war debt—assessed indemnity. 

g. Loss of man power. 

h. Loss of the world’s confidence. 

5. Potentialities. 

a. Splendid resources—agricultural and man- 
ufactural. 

b. Habits of industry and thrift of the com- 
mon people. 

c. The new government. 

(1) The old imperial government, whieh, 
despite the Reichstag, was directed by 
the Emperor and his military advisers, 
has been replaced by an actual republi- 
can government. 


(2) Each state of Germany has established 

a republican form of government. 
N. B.—What are some of the questions concerning 
Germany that are still agitating us? Other nations? 


Russia 
. Physical features—extent, climate, products. 
. People. 
. Religious and governmental influences. 
the Great; Catherine; the Romanofis.) 
4. Status as to education—influences affecting 
late upheaval and present unsettled condition: 
“A popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of obtaining it is the 
prologue to either a farce or a tragedy—or 
both.” 
5. Russia’s part in the Great War—her spectac- 
ular advance, the collapse. 
6. Present-day conditions. 
7. Careful study of map—handicaps, resources, 
splendid potentialities. 


One 


(Peter 


; Ukraine 
What relationships draw this republic to Russia? 
Note its location as to Russia and as to the Black 
Sea and consider what a particularly heavy loss to 
Russia this was, because of the unexcelled wheat 
lands, and the seacoast. Compare Odessa with the 

cities of present-day Russia. 


The Baltic Countries 
1. The republics of 
a. Finland: Note Asiatic and Swedish relation- 
ships. Compare as to size with the state of 
Colorado (or your own state). 

b. Esthonia: Note likeness of the Esthonians 
to the Finns, with their Mongolian lan- 

guage and Protestant faith. 

. Lithuania. 

. Latvia or Letvia. (The people of Lithuania 
and Latvia are of the white race but are not 
Slavic. Note the location of the city of 
Riga, at the mouth of the Duna. Discuss 
its commercial advantages.) 

2. Look for evidences of the fact that these coun- 
tries were once covered by the great ice sheet 
of northern Europe, and note results in physi- 
ography, in industries and products. 


a0 


The New-Old Slav Countries 
The United States is considered the mother of 
modern democracy. As we study these countries, 
let us see what there is of interest to serve as a 
bond between us. 


POLAND 

1..An old country reestablished. The “Parti- 
tion of Poland,” when our country was still an 
infant, dismembered a populous kingdom sev- 
eral hundred years old and placed its people 

_ under the control of foreign masters, 

2. Boundaries as yet undetermined.—As it is 
mentioned, trace each division. on the map. 
Note the intermingling of the Poles with the 
Russians, Lithuanians, Czechs and Germans. 
a. Region around Posen. 

b. Province of Galicia. 

c. To be decided by Plebiscite—a rich mineral 
region on the upper Oder, in the German 
Province of Silesia; and part of East Prus- 
sia. Why? 

d. Eastern boundary dispute basis of war be- 
tween Russia and Poland. 

. The value of the Baltic as an outlet—Danzig, 
the internationalized: seaport. 

4, Potentialities—mineral, © agricultural, . 

factural; the spirit of the people. 

5. Why are Americans especially interested in 
_ the Polish people? 

_a. Their help in our own War for Inde- 

pendence. (Pulaski; Kosciusko.) :- 
b. Paderewski, the devoted leader of ‘his. people 
in their late struggle and’ first premier of 
: the new republic, has lived in -America and 
delighted us with his genius as a pianist. 
c. Americans-like fair play, and the splendid 

- fight the Poles. have made against injustice 
-and subjugation have called forth our ad- 

miration and sympathy. ; 

6: The Poles have given to: the world famous 


Co 


manu- 





writers, artists, musicians, and unexcelled ex- 
amples of bravery and patriotism. The pupils 
will enjoy reading Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of 
Warsaw (many editions) and F. E. Mendel’s 
Our Little Polish Cousin (Page). 
7. Interesting cities.— 
a. Warsaw, one of Europe’s leading railway 
centers. 
b. Lodz, a great textile center. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


1, Trace the boundaries of Czechoslovakia. On a 
pre-War map study location with regard to 
the old German Empire and Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

2. Note the provinces of which composed: Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slovakia. 

8. The people are Slavs—mostly Czechs. (Our 
Polish Cousin tells how the Czechs came to 
be there.) 

4. Let us note some of the reasons why we are 
especially interested in Bohemia. 


Bohemia has a very old civilization. The Uni- 
versity of Prague was one of Europe’s first uni- 
versities and has been one of the most important. 
Prague, the capital, is one of the finest cities in the 
Old World. Huss translated the Bible for the Bo- 
hemians before Luther translated it into German. 
Bohemia has given to the world much music—it is 
said that the waltz originated there. Bohemians 
are also among the most famous glass blowers of 
the world, and manufacture iron and steel and 
other things. They have always recognized and 
fought for freedom of mind and of body. 

How, then, did Bohemia come under the rule of 
Austria-Hungary? When the Turks made their 
terrific advance on Southern Europe, Bohemia, 
then a free country, entered into an alliance with 
Austria and with Hungary, a kind of free federa- 
tion, against the Turks. In later years the king of 
Austria claimed that he ruled Bohemia by hered- 
itary right, and the people were not strong enough 
to withstand him. Many battles were fought. In 
the year 1620 (for what is that date remembered 
in our own history?) at the battle of White Moun- 
tain, the Austrians completely crushed the Czech 
forces, and from that time on one form of oppres- 
sion followed another. Nobles and leaders were 
killed or exiled; land was taken from the Bohemi- 
ans and given to the Austrians; independent news- 
papers and all freedom of thought and action were 
suppressed. 

Hungary had in the meanwhile “ subtapeted the 
Slovaks, and oppressed them cruelly. They were 
not even allowed to use their own language in their 
schools. 

How do you suppose the Bohemians and Slovaks 


. felt when their oppressors became involved in the 


World War? Let us see what part they took in the 
struggle. 

This was their time to make a desperate struggle 
to gain their long-sought freedom. At any rate, 
they determined to cast their lot with those who 
fought for freedom. They had ill-advisedly invited 
the Hapsburgs to occupy their throne—they now de- 
clared them deposed. They considered this their 
right. When they refused to fight the Russians and 
the Serbs, their blood kin, machine guns were turned 
on them. They met this by going unresistingly to 
the front, then deserting, whole regiments of them, 
and entering the Russian or Serbian service. When 
the Germans took command, they broke up the 
Czech regiments and scattered these liberty-loving 
people throughout the regiments of the Austrians 
and Hungarians, and sought in every way to ter- 
rorize them. But still the desertions continued. 
These deserters. formed three regiments—one in 
France, one in Italy, and one in Russia, which last, 
especially, accomplished much. It is said that there 
was not one of these men but could read and write; 
certainly they were men of courage and intelli- 
gence; the Bolsheviki utterly failed to’ influence 
them. 

‘The conduct~ of the people left at home was 
equally praiseworthy. They were brave enough to 
refuse to subscribe to Austria’s war loans or'to sell 
their surplus food to Austria at any price. As a 
result, more than 30,000 of them—leaders, men and 
women—were put to death. 

Meanwhile, Masaryk and other leaders, after de- 
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claring themselves and their country with the Al- 
lies, formed the Czechoslovak National Council, 
with offices in London, Paris, Washington, Chicago, 
Rome and Moscow. They signed a declaration of 
independence in our own Independence Hall, Oc- 
tober 26, 1918. As best they could, they collected 
money, kept three armies (as noted before) in the 
field during the latter part of the War, and made 
use of every means to spread the idea that the 
Czechoslovaks wanted and deserved to be a free 
and united people. 

What was the effect of all of this? 

Recognizing the worth of a people who could 
keep alive such a splendid spirit of freedom through 
all these years of oppression, who could so organize 
their resources and give even while asking help, 
France, Italy and Great Britain acknowledged the 
Czechoslovakians as a nation while they still had no 
territory to call their own, and gave them standing 
as an ally. They have since been recognized by the 
United States. 

Just what do the following quotations teil you 
about Czechoslovakia and her people? 

“You can only love a country little and persecuted 
as we love Bohemia. It is not an emotion of a day, 
but one of centuries—centuries of sorrow.” 

Bismarck said: “Whoever is master of Bohemia 
is master of Europe.” 

“This country is undoubtedly going to do a big 
business with the United States.” 

“This soil,” said a Czechoslovakian soldier, refer- 
ring to a tin box of earth which he was carrying, 
“is from Mt. Vernon. I am taking it to sprinkle in 
Bohemia.” , 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Some Results of the World War— 
Brigham-McFarlane; World’s Work, October, 19- 
18; Outlook, August 28, 1918; Survey, November, 
1918; Nation, October 5, 1918; Hverybody’s, Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and November, 1915; Literary Digest, 
August 31, 1918, and September 7, 1918; Harper’s 
Magazine, January, 1919; The Survey, June 11, 
1921. [See also, on page 34 of this number, “A 
Peasant Boy who Became a President.”] 


J UGOSLAVIA 


1. Meaning of name—South Slavs. The people 
of what nations are the North Slavs? 

2. Explain the significance of the following 
names, by which it is also known: Greater 
Serbia; Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

8. What countries have united to form Jugoslavia? 
Serbia, enlarged by territory from Austria and 
from Hungary, Croatia and Bosnia, and Mon- 
tenegro. 

4, Note the boundaries; the mountains; the riv- 
ers. Compare its area with that of France; 
of Italy. Compare it with Czechoslovakia in 
size; in population; in resources. 

5. People.-—These people—Serbs, Croats, Slovenes 
—are all Slavs. There are some differences in 
language, religion and political ideas which 
will make their final and complete unity some- 
thing of a problem, but it is believed that their 
common origin, their blood and linguistic ties, 
together with their need for protection against 
their ancient enemies, (who are they?), will 
unite them into one nation. 

6. History.——The Slavs have been in the Balkan 
Peninsula almost as long as the Germans have 
been in Germany, or the Franks in France, or 
the Anglo-Saxons in England. Their ances- 
tors came into Europe along with other Asiatic 
barbarians in the Sixth Century. They were 
in the path of the Turkish advance, and Serbia, 
Bosnia and a part of Croatia fell under Turk- 
ish rule. The Croats, hoping to guard them- 
selves from a similar fate, in the Sixteenth 
Century formed a free alliance with Austria. 
As in the case of the Czechs, Austria gradually 
increased her power over these peoples. Part 
of them were given over to Hungary to rule. 
Enormous taxes were exacted, their own lan- 
guage was forbidden. Magyar rule in Hungary 
.was even harsher than German rule in -Austria. 
Years later the Serbs won back their freedom 
from Turkey. . 

Montenegro might stand to the world as a 
champion of liberty. Her years of warfare 
against the powerful Turks, her persistent 
bravery against fearful odds, mark the Mon- 
tenegrins as a wonderful people. What geo- 
graphical reasons can you find for their suc- 
cess in holding out against the Turks? Per- 
haps their reply to very attractive offers of 
suzerainty made them by the Turks when they 
were hard pressed will help us to understand 


another reason for their success: “If we must 
die, then let us die for freedom; freedom for 
our faith, freedom for our homes, freedom for 
our children’s children.” 

To these people, too, the War came as their 
great opportunity to strike a decisive blow 
for freedom, and to form with their kinsmen 
of Serbia and Montenegro a free and united na- 
tion. To this end a representative of each of 
their tribes met in London in the early days of 
the War and began the organization of their 
peoples into a free and united nation, in 
which everyone should have the right to vote. 
The Allies recognized their right to form such 
a nation. Our country recognized Jugoslavia 
as a nation in 1919. 

It will take time to prove the success of 
this experiment. We can easily see some of 
the problems which may arise. But let us re- 
member that the League of Nations has under- 
taken to protect the weaker nations; and the 
Serbians and Montenegrins have been self- 
governing peoples. Their experience will help 
them in their present difficult undertaking. 

Project: Construct a map of the Berlin-Bagdad 
Railroad. Note what it means to these people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Literary Digest, August 31, 1918, 
and February 1, 1919; World’s Work, December, 
1918; Current History Magazine, March, 1919; C. 
V. Winlow—Our Little Servian Cousin (Page). 

CONCLUSION—Look at the map again. Trace the 
boundaries of these three countries. Think of their 
history. Note their neighbors. Remembering all 
of this, give at least two reasons why it is important 
to all of us that these peoples be free. 


Austria 

1. This in now a fifth-rate nation. 

2. Compare former and present boundaries. Area 
now about equal to that of the state of South 
Carolina. Note especially the loss of the val- 
uable mining sections in the Tyrol and Trenti- 
no regions, reducing the mineral resources of 
country to a very small fraction of what they 
were; of the strips of land east of the Adriatic, 
which leaves Austria with no direct access to 
the sea; of the great industrial region of Bo- 
hemia, thus further limiting its agricultural 
as well as mining and manufacturing re- 
sources and revenue. 

8. People: Strong German element. 

4, Note the location of the capital, Vienna, just 
where the Danube passes between the eastern 
Alps and the western end of the Carpathians. 
Trace ihe two natural, historic highways of 
transportation that cross at this point—one, 
from the Baltic Sea, through the valleys of the 
Oder and the Vistula, through the “Moravian 
Gateway,” to the Adriatic Sea; the other from 
southern Germany to the Black Sea, by means 
of the Danube and of railways. Through a 
discussion of possible trade relationships with 
neighboring countries show that Vienna may 
recover from its loss of wealth and prestige, 
even though now it is the “overgrown capital 
of a small country.” Dr. McMurry’s study of 
City Sanitation—Vienna, etc. (Dr. C. A. Mc- 
Murry, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—10 cents) will serve as a basis 
for discussion of pre-War sanitary conditions 
in that city, while accounts in daily papers 
and current magazines give abundant descrip- 
tions of present-day conditions. A fairly com- 
plete study of this city makes an excellent 
means of “teaching away from war,” and from 
the things which led to the last war. 


Hungary 
1. Trace pre-War and present boundaries. Note 
the loss of its territory on 
a. The east—Transylvanian Alps, and por- 
tions of its great plains, now owned by 
Roumania. 

b. The northwest—portions of the Carpathian 
highlands, to Czechoslovakia, together with 
a small stretch of the Danube, including the 
city of Pressburg. 

c. The southwest—Adriatic provinces,: includ- 
ing its seaport, Fiume. 

2. People—Magyars, descendants of the old Asi- 
atic immigrants—true Hungarians. The Mag- 
yars were always the ruling element in Hun- 
gary, and it was their despotic sway that 
caused so much dissatisfaction and suffering 
among the peoples now separated from them. 
The population of Hungary is now about one- 
third of what it was. 
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8. The mining and forested sections of Hungary 
were lost as a result of the War. Agriculture 
is now more than ever the almost-universal 
occupation. Compare the plains of its great 
rivers—the Danube, with its northern tribu- 
tary, the Tirza—with the river plains of our 
country, in the same latitude. Compare the 
products of these plains with the products of 
similar plains in our country. A study of the 
sugar beet industry in Hungary and in the 
United States would bring out some interest- 
ing facts. Manufacturing, the next most im- 
portant occupation, is mostly of agricultural 
implements, of sugar, wheat-flour, and such 
products as would result from the agricultural 
needs and output of the country. 

4. Budapest, the capital, with its wonderful Par- 
liament Building, is a city of much historic and 
architectural interest. 


Italy 


Her great desire, more than a half-century old, 
to re-unite her kinsmen in the region around the 
head of the Adriatic and a part of the Southern 
Alps to the mainland is now accomplished. What 
was the point at issue in the Fiume struggle? What 
further adjustment may have to be made in the way 
of internationalizing some port in this region? 


Bulgaria 


“Balkan Questions” are particularly acute in 
Bulgaria. What are they? Why do they particu- 
larly affect Bulgaria? Show wherein they are a 
menace to the peace of Europe. 


Greece 


1. The problem of Greece is to unite to the coun- 
try the territory that made up ancient Greece. 
Where is this territory? By what peoples is 
it now occupied? No definite boundaries can 
as yet be given, but it has been greatly en- 
larged by the addition of portions of Turkey 
and Bulgaria. ; 

2. Follow the progress of the still continuing 
war with Turkey, with the many and varied 
interests and entanglements concerned therein. 

3. Note the recall of the pro-German King Con- 
stantine (his wife is a sister of the former 
German Kaiser) to the throne, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of the support of the Allies 
in the vast ambitions of the Greeks as to col- 
onization in Asia Minor. 


Roumania 


1. Compare pre-War and after-War boundaries. 
At one time during the war the Central Powers 
overran this country to such an extent that 
it almost ceased to exist. Through the final 
distribution of territory, however, it has be- 
come a large and prosperous state, for Bes- 
sarabia, a province of Russia, and certain rich 
portions of Bulgaria and Hungary have been 
added to it. 

2. Roumania and Bulgaria have elways been bit- 
ter enemies. Note their reversed possibilities 
and potentialities. 


Albania 


Why did the Greeks, Serbs and Italians all so 
eagerly strive for the addition to their own 
territory of this little country, which was 
formerly a part of Turkey? Why did the Al- 
ies make it a separate state? 


ViI—Conclusion and Summary 


In our study of Europe, we noted something of 
her needs. From a study of her colonies we will 
learn how she met these needs in other countries 
and continents. Let us note, too, how the War af- 
fected Asia, Africa, and Australia, and the changed 
and changing relationships resulting therefrom. 

Summarize, using map of present-day Europe to 
leave with the pupils accurate ideas of European 
countries and conditions at the present time, and a 
desire to follow up developments. Stress the re- 
lationship of Europe and European nations to other 
continents and countries, especially to North Amer- 
ica and the United States. Encourage use of daily 
papers and current magazines to note progress of 
affairs. Call attention to issues as they arise. 

For purposes of comparison, and as a basis for 
graphs or other similar projects, the following sum- 
mary will prove helpful. The nations are listed 
as they now exist. No attempt is made to classify 
either Russia or Turkey, and Greece is merely ap- 

(Continued on page 77) 



























































































A POSTER CALENDAR 


Let the background be a soft, light brown. Cut the boy’s figure from dark brown or black, the girl’s from 
cream or white. The leaves may be bright red and yellow. Mount as shown in the illustration. 


OCTOBER 


Bess Drocel eaveland. 
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Two-Step Problems in Arithmetic 


BY EDWARD J. BONNER, Principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


UCH has been written during 
%y recent years concerning the 
4 mechanical features of arith- 
3, metic. A technique of drill on 
the fundamental facts of num- 
ber has been built up and 
& “ew rather satisfactory - standard 
tests have been devised to measure the pupil’s 





ability to manipulate abstract number facts; . 


but much less effort has been devoted to the 
technique of problem-solving, while standard 
tests for the measurement of the pupil’s ability 
to think quantitatively have yet to be formu- 
lated in our educational laboratories. 


No doubt standard fact-tests, useful as they . 


are for certain purposes, have been influential 
in mechanizing our arithmetic where these 
alone have been applied as a measure of arith- 
metical accomplishment. Teachers who know 
that their grades are to be tested mainly for 
the pupils’ ‘knowledge of abstract fundamentals 
undoubtedly stress drill to the neglect of the 
work necessary for the development of the 
power to think. Indeed, in some quarters, the 
principal aim has been to reduce arithmetic to 
spinal cord habits rather than to develop math- 
ematical brain power. Children have thus been 
made into little computing mechanisms using 
about as much gray matter in their jugglery of 
number symbols as an adding machine or a 
slide rule. This is wrong. Children, of course, 
should become somewhat skillful in fundamen- 
tal processes. They should be drilled to work 
with a degree of accuracy and speed consonant 
with their stage of maturity. They should 
not, however, be expected to approach the ac- 
complishments of the adult accountant. Ac- 
curacy and speed in the fundamentals are ul- 
timately necessary for the store clerk, the 
bookkeeper or the ordinary “ultimate consum- 
er” purchasing goods at the corner .grocery; 
and they should be developed so far as is con- 
sistent with the physical and the mental ability 
of the child. But this is far from meeting the 
requirements of our complex quantitative en- 
vironment. More and more as civilization ad- 
vances does the ability to think in numerical 
relations become necessary. The recently for- 
mulated science of electricity is largely a math- 
ematical science. Sociological and economic 
facts of late are being synthesized into law 
through the use of statistical mathematics. 

Even the making of our standard educational 
tests requires mathematical insight far beyond 
that of the “experts” who are giving these 
tests in our public schools to-day. The increas- 
ingly complex industrial arts demand more and 
more men of trained mathematical ability as 
chemists, engineers and efficiency experts. 
Life insurance, yearly becoming more wide- 
spread in its application, is requiring addi- 
tional mathematicians in its actuarial depart- 
ments where the higher mathematics is utilized 
for the solution of the problems of annuity and 
life expectancy. Builders, constructing “sky- 
scrapers,” tunnels, aqueducts and bridges on a 
scale never previously attempted, are relying 
as never before on the mathematical computa- 
tions of engineers for their plans and for the 
determination of the stresses and strains in 
their constructions. Meteorology, aviation, 
aerial photography, modern gunnery, our ex- 
panding program of shipbuilding and naviga- 
tion, the conversion of the power of our 
streams into electricity—all are making new 
demands upon the mathematical ability of the 
present generation. What is the source of our 
mathematical experts of to-morrow if not the 
public school of to-day? We must train at 
least our mentally superior children to think 
number rather than to prattle symbols if they 


are to go on to high school, college and techni- ‘ 
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cal school in preparation to meet adequately 
the demands of the coming age. 

Real thinking on the part of the pupil should, 
of course, be required from the first grade; but 
perhaps we may say the first serious demand 
for vigorous thinking begins with the fourth 
grade. At this juncture fundamental facts 
and simple one-step problems have been mas- 
tered and the solution of the more complicated 
two-step problems begins. At this stage the 
child should be made conscious of the fact that 
heretofore he has been dealing entirely with 
one-step problems and that now he is to take 
up a more complicated kind. This knowledge 
of what he is about ‘to undertake will help to 
minimize ‘his confusion and to prepare his 
mind for the new task. The child likes to travel 
in the dark no better than do adults. 

After the children of the fourth grade have 
been taught the nature of the two-step problem 
through several concrete situations involving 
two steps and after they have become capable 
of solving independently a few simple two-step 
problems, the teacher may well discuss with 
the children the scope of this kind of work. 
This may sound “big,” but in actual experience 
the children, properly guided by the teacher, 


are found to be greatly interested and surpris- ~ 


ingly intelligent in their discussion of this sub- 
ject; and they delight in making up problems 
illustrative of the several possibilities of two- 
step problem-solving..: 

What are these possibilities? We have four 
fundamental processes, and if two of these are 
used in a problem, we readily see that the pos- 
sible combinations of these four processes in 
groups of two are as follows: 


1. Addition and addition. 

2. Addition and subtraction. 

8. Addition and multiplication. 

4, Addition and division. 

5. Subtraction and addition. 

6. Subtraction and subtraction. 

7. Subtraction and multiplication. 

8. Subtraction and division. 

9. Multiplication and addition. 
10. Multiplication and subtraction. 
11. Multiplication and multiplication. 
12. Multiplication and division. 

13. Division and addition, 

14. Division and subtraction. 
15. Division and multiplication. 
16. Division and division. 


The complaint is often heard to-day that 
children do not read problems intelligently; 
that they do not visualize and thus sense the 
conditions. If, however, the children formu- 
late many of their own problems they will have 
the conditions in their minds before they have 
clothed these conditions with words and they 
will consequently know what they are talking 
about. Through the making of problems they 
will also gain power to interpret the problems 
set by the teacher and the textbock. 

Let the children exercise their ingenuity in 
making up problems under each of the sixteen 
cases. This work should be mostly oral and 
the problems should be the problems of chil- 
dren, not those of adults. One of our greatest 
pedagogical sins is the utilization of adult sit- 
uations for children’s problems. The inability 
of the children to interpret adult situations is 
not because of natural mathemathical incapac- 
ity but simply because of the lack of necessary 
experience. No wonder that they cannot read 
such problems intelligently; but stupidity is 
displayed in the setting of these problems 
rather than in the pupil’s misinterpretation of 
them. The following are problems a present 
fourth grade has been formulating under the 
skillful guidance of a teacher who under- 
stands. They are not presented as model prob- 
lems but simply as a sample of what ordinary 
fourth grade children can do under skillful 
teaching: 


Typical Problems 


1. Addition and addition—I bought at one store a 
comb for 25 cents and a brush for 80 cents; and at 
another store a hat for $2.50. How much did I 
spend at the first store and how much in all? 

2. Addition and subtraction—John picked up 13 
horse-chestnuts under one tree and 19 under an- 
other; he gave his sister 8 of these. How many did 
he then have? 

3. Addition and multiplication—For each of 32 
children in the fourth grade party the ice cream cost 
8 cents and the cake 4 cents. What was the entire 
cost of the refreshments? 

4, Addition and division—For our party of 32 
children the ice cream cost $2.56 and the cake $1.28. 
What was the cost for each child? 

5. Subtraction and addition—As Mary was about 
to start for a picnic her father, having 80 cents 
change in his pocket, kept 26 cents for his carfare 
and gave Mary the rest; her mother also gave her 
50 cents. How much money did Mary have for the 
picnic? 

6. Subtraction and subtraction—Anthony, having 
72 marbles, lost 28 in one game and 13 in another. 
How many marbles had he after each game? 

7. Subtraction and multiplication—At our pop- 
corn fritter sale we paid 5 cents a package for the 
fritters and sold them for 7 cents. How much did 
we make on the 360 packages sold? 

8. Subtraction and division—We had 38 children 
in our grade. After 6 had left it was discovered 
that the number of the boys and the number of the 
girls was equal. How many of each remained in 
the grade? 

9. Multiplication and addition—Having $2.88 in 
our grade fund we added to it by selling 300 pounds 
of paper at $1.25 a hundred. How much money did 
we then have? 

10. Multiplication and subtraction—Out of a 
package of 250 sheets of paper, each of 35 children 
used 4 sheets to-day. How many sheets are left? 

11. Multiplication and multiplication—I£ each 
child in our grade of 32 children should write letters 
to a fourth grade in each of 3 Western cities, what 
would be the cost of the postage at 2 cents a letter? 

12. Multiplication and division—If each child 
uses 3 feet of blackboard space, how many children 
can work at two blackboards each 15 feet long’ 

18. Division and addition—John had 75 cents and 
shared equally with his 2 brothers in $3.60 earned 

(Continued on page 74) 
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An Americanization Project 


SHE large project which I have 
included as 
l unit projects within the whole, 
the mechanics and drills of 
4 oral and silent reading as well 
cafes# as a great amount of exercise 
eel in silent reading for thought 
and information; the formal factors of oral 
and written composition usually learned ‘by 
sixth grade children; the building of individ- 
ual vocabularies; the spelling of words needed 
for written composition; and a study of and 
exercise in penmanship. 

Only eight children in the class where this 
project was carried out hear English spoken 
at home. Therefore the need for knowing the 
language is very real to these children and 
their parents; the project was a direct out- 
growth from the children’s lives. It resulted 
in a special interest in Americanization work 
which is at all times a very active project in 
the section of the city which this class repre- 
sents. 

Aims: While the aims of the teachers and 
pupils were essentially the same, a slight dif- 
ference in purpose may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 





TEACHER’S AIMS— 

(1) To promote friendship with foreigners 
through appreciation of the difficulties in their 
way in a strange land. 

(2) To gain information about our immigra- 
tion laws, machinery of admitting foreigners, 
health examination, establishment in new 
homes, etc. 

(3) To hé@lp in some tangible way such as 
carrying on active propaganda for evening 
school and afternoon classes, and by providing 
entertainment. 


CHILDREN’S AIMS— 

(1) To find out how foreigners become 
Americans. 

(2) To write a play called America, the Melt- 
ing Pot. 

3) To give the play for Evening School. 


Lesson I 
WRITING A PLAY 

The introductory lesson was a _ conversation 
founded upon a cartoon entitled “The Melting Pot” 
which shows Uncle Sam blowing bubbles from the 
mixture in a huge melting pot at his side. Some of 
the bubbles burst but the ones labeled “True 
Americans” were durable and beautiful. 

A list of desirable traits of Americanism was ob- 
tained from the children and a full discussion of 
reasons why some foreigners become good Ameri- 
cans, and why some do not, followed. The idea of 
the melting pot, that is reformation through two 
processes, one a breaking up of old forms and the 
other a recasting into new shapes, was suggested in 
a further discussion. 

Other cartoons, posters and pictures were ex- 
amined and the idea of a play as a concrete ex- 
pression of our ideas about America, the melting 
pot, was immediately seized upon. 


Lesson II 
Teachers and pupils made a list of characters for 
the play as follows: 


England Greece 
Holland Salonika 
Ireland Mexico 
Sweden Russia 
Italy Syria 
Hungary Belgium 


Spirit of Liberty, Uncle Sam, Health Inspector, 
Naturalization Officer. 

Committees for writing the play in sections were 
appointed. The introductory dialogue, the stranger’s 
speeches, speeches of the health officer, etc., were 
prepared as separate unit projects. Connecting 


links were supplied by the class as a whole and cor- 
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rections and changes were made by individuals 
whenever they were needed. 

A committee on costumes prepared brief written 
descriptions of native costumes and found out 
which features could be provided at home at a 
nominal cost or from home materials. 

A series of lessons in which the parts were writ- 
ten, criticized, rewritten and changed followed. for 
a period of about three weeks. 

Note: Formal English work on pronunciation, 
spelling and sentence betterment was carried on in 
conjunction with the playwriting. 

In these lessons the children were allowed to tise 
initiative and original ideas freely, the class acting 
as a check to any unduly unconventional ideas as 
well as a corrective for false statements and wrong 
impressions. .The teacher’s work in these lessons 
was of three main sorts: 

1. Directing and checking outside’ reading reports. 

2. Planning and helping to carry out plans with 
children who lack initiative or ability to put their 
ideas into any acceptable form, who otherwise 
would have been left out of active participation in 
the writing of the play. 

3. Teaching formal English and _ mechanics 
needed in composing and writing the play such as: 

(1) Spelling. 

(2) Penmanship. 

(3) Correct usage. 

(4) Sentence betterment—clarifying and 
strengthening expression. 

(5) Review possessive plural forms of nouns. 

(6) Review three principal parts of many 
verbs. 

The actual composition, the stimulation of ideas 
and the trend or progress of the play were series of 
projects of the best kind because the steps were 
taken by the children themselves. The interest was 
spontaneous and high in the main. 


OUTLINE OF PROJECT 


Note: Parts. of the outline marked (x) are unit 
projects within the larger project. They contribute 
purposeful activity to the main project and are in 
turn motivated by it. 


Part I—Writing the Play 
OUTLINE BY SUBJECTS 
English 


ORAL CONVERSATIONS—plans, criticisms, reports 
of committees. Rehearsals of parts. Oral reports 
on reading. 

(x) VoIcE TRAINING (Drill) — 
Enunciation. 
Pronunciation. 
Increasing carrying power of voice. 
(Note: A constant desire to talk so that 
foreigners could understand led to daily prac- 
tice in groups both in school and out.) 
WRITTEN (Type 1, Kilpatrick)— 
(x) Reading reports. 
(x) Committee reports. 
(x) Parts of play—written. 
Compositions on special topics: Ellis 
Island, Education of Foreigners, etc. 
(x) Spetitine (Drill)— 


Class List 

custom immigration 
citizen , naturalization 
citizenship alien 
language emigration 
knowledge foreigner 
Belgium quarantine 
Belgian Uncle Sam - 
Salonika costume 

Individual Lists 
England Sweden 
Hungary, etc. Ireland 


Note: Some formal drill projects in English 
within the unit projects in composition are: 

Plurals of nouns. 

Possessive singular and plural forms of nouns. 

Study of proper nouns used. 

Study of proper adjectives used. 

Use of pronouns for sentence betterment. 

Principal parts of verbs. 





Use of comma after name of person addressed. 
Use of learn and teach. 


Geography 


(x) Brief review of countries mentioned, empha- 
sizing characteristic features: 


Plants. Location. 

Animals. Routes to American iin 
Topography. Ports. 

Climate. Distance to America. 


Life of people. 


History 
(::) Contemporary history—manners, customs, re- 


ligions, laws, government. (History and 
Geography closely linked.) 
Art 


(x) Poster (Type 1)— 
“Americans All” 
Study Red Cross posters. 


Music 
(Appreciation) — 
(x) Study of Dr. van Dyke’s hymn “America Be- 
friend.” 
Emphasis on first and third stanzas. 
Hymn sung at close of play. 


Reading ; 
(x) Extensive and intensive outside reading. 
(x) Report written. 
Subjects: 
Children in Other Lands 
Ellis Island. 
Current News of Immigration. 
Night school literature 
Poems and prose readings on patriotic subjects 
Americanization work in all phases 
Newspapers 
Reports 
Magazines 


Books, MAGAZINES, Etc., READ By CHILDREN 


Glimpses of Holland; Stories of Thrift for Young 
Americans; Young Citizen’s Reader; Builders of 
Democracy; New Practical Reference Library; 
Plain Facts for Future Citizens; Encyclopedias; 
How the World is Fed; Boys and Girls of Many 
Lands; Civics for New Americans; Volume Library; 
Rollo in Holland; Our Little Swedish Cousin; Spirit 
of America; The New Europe;* Our Community, 
Operas Every Child Should Know; Child Life in 
Other Lands; Carpenter Readers—Europe; By 
Land and Sea; Lessons in Democracy; Book of 
Knowledge; Lessons for Junior Citizens; How to 
See Holland; Maury’s Geography; Places Young 
Americans Want to Know; When Mother Lets Us 
Travel; National Geographic Magazine; Literary 
Digest; Youth's Companion; Saturday Evening 
Post; New York Sunday Times. 


Part II 


QUESTION: How do foreigners become Americans? 
PROBLEM—Outline fcr study—a class and teacher 
co-operative scheme. Leaving the old home. A 
study in groups of type homes in the various “old 
countries” by means of 
Pictures. 
Geography ERLE BP Cp 
Reproduction stories from books, magazines, 
etc., descriptive of homes and home life in 
other lands. 
Stories reproduced from stories told children by 
foreigners in this country. 

Aim—to, get atmosphere into each study of a for- 
eign home for a more sympathetic understanding of 
the people studied. 

(x) Embarkation. 
_Geography—routes, ports. 
English—conversation between those for- 
eigners leaving and those remaining. 
(x) On board ship. 
The ship—description. 
Cabins—beds. 


Food. 
Amusements—children. 
Hardships—comforts. 


(x) Statue of Liberty. 
Committee reports on: 
History of. 
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Location—ownership. 
Size. 
Description. 

Oral Composition. j 
Imaginary conversations among foreigners 
at first sight of statue—the meaning to 
them of its greeting. 

(x) Landing at Ellis Island. 
Location. 
Purpose. 
Activities. | 
Health examination. 
Other examinations. 
Officers. 
Feeding and caring for foreigners. 

(x) Difficulties in way of foreigners. 
Homesickness in strange surroundings. 
Failure of friends to meet. 

Illness. 
Discouragement. 
(x) Finding new homes. 

(x) Why do foreigners come to New Bruns- 
wick (or your local town)? Why do they 
go to western states? Large cities in 
the East? Farms? Mines and lumber 
camps? The South? 

(x) Learning in a new land. 

From neighbors. 

In streets and homes. 

At work. 


In stores—buying and selling. 
Amusements—movies. 
Schools—vocational schools. 
Night schools. 
Public meetings—lectures. 
Papers and magazines. 
Libraries and museums. 
Churches. 
Higher schools. 
(x) The night school. 
Night school textbooks. 
Lessons learned. 
Citizenship—duties, privileges. 
. The Flag. 
Laws. 
Government. 
Health. 
Protection—fire; police. 
Vocational subjects. 
Commercial subjects. 
English. 
Correct speaking and writing. 
Spelling. 
Penmanship. 
History and Civics. 
(x Lives and deeds of great Americans. 
Progress of country. 
(x) Naturalization process. 
Laws. 
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Officers. 
The steps in citizen making. 
Talks, pictures, songs to inculcate ideal citi- 
zenship principles. 
(x) Need of knowing English language. 
To communicate with friends, relatives and 
neighbors. 
To get and give information quickly. 
To make known desires, wishes, needs. 
To make efficient in work. 
To give pleasure and to get pleasure. 
To learn news. 
To be able to read books. 
To become good citizens, capable of govern- 


’ ing themselves by intelligent voting. 


Part III 
GIVING THE PLAY 

(x) Make programs. 

(x) Write invitations. 

(x) Prepare costumes and properties. 

Give dress rehearsal. 

(x) Give play for night school. 

(x) Organization of Extension Workers Club. 
Badges for Active members—children who 
bring one or more adults to some Extension 
Class; for Associate members—children who 
are bending every effort to induce someone to 
come. 


~ Aim and Method in Dramatization 


Illustrated by ‘‘Beauty and the Beast’’ 


JHE value of dramatization as 
# an element of play is unques- 
tioned; but the tendency of the 
school is to produce a some- 
what stereotyped result. Cer- 
tain goals and standards are 

< set before pupils and teach- 
ers, and all too often the development of the 
child’s individuality is overlooked in the effort 
to achieve “results.” ; 

Play develops the child’s imagination, spon- 
taneity and initiative. Play may be, however, 
chiefly an outlet for physical energy, calling 
the muscles into action but requiring little or 
no systematic thinking. While play of this 
sort is necessary to the full development of the 
child’s physical powers, that type of. play 
which exercises the child’s imagination, his 
originality, his initiative and his creative abil- 
ity is equally significant. 

From this standpoint dramatization is of 
paramount importance. Every child delights 
in “make-believe”; he is naturally an imitator. 
If a circus comes to town every playground is 
transformed into a make-believe circus and at- 
tempts are made to reproduce all the attrac- 
tions of the real circus. The teacher will find 
that her pupils delight in imitating. In her use 
of dramatization she is directing the child’s 
natural tendencies along constructive lines. 

The way to teach history effectively is to let 
the child incorporate it into his own life by 
making it reflect his own thoughts and feel- 
ings. To the child who has played the part of 
Miles Standish, the Puritans and their ideals 
will be especially vivid. 

In order to utilize to its fullest extent the 
value of dramatization, the child should write, 
as well as play, the dramatized form of the 
story. Here again will be found an oppor- 
tunity to develop the imagination. What better 
training could be afforded than that of imaging 
the setting of the story, the characteristic 
dress, speech and manner of the players? 

Among older pupils the writing of the dram- 
atized form will develop a deeper interest in 
the story and lead to research in the fields of 
geography, history, and related subjects. The 
child who is interested in the dramatization of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha will be led to search for 
further details in literature dealing with Indi- 





an life in the early days of America. 
Dramatization may be developed in the lan- 
guage and reading recitations. In writing the 


‘ dramatized form the members of the class 


make their individual contributions to the 
product. Although the ideas may be rejected 
they are, nevertheless, of value in that they 
represent a real attempt on the part of the 
child to think independently. Or the writing 
of the story in dramatic form may be done in- 
dependently by the pupils, each contributing 
his version of the entire story. If this method 
is used, the teacher should compare the various 
stories and develop the critical ability of the 
pupils by bringing to their attention the best 
points in each story. 

The original story should be read and retold 
by the pupils until every detail is mastered. 
The story should serve as a skeleton for the 
dramatized form, and the pupils should be en- 
couraged to use their imagination in portray- 
ing the setting and minor details of the story. 
However, all elaborations of the story should 
be considered in relation to the general spirit 
of the original so that no inconsistencies are 
included in the finished production. 

By way of illustrating the method of proce- 


‘dure outline lessons in preparation for drama- 


tizing the story of Beauty and the Beast are 
here given. In these lessons the pupils should 
become thoroughly familiar with the fairy 
story. Oral reproductions should be given by 
various members of the class. If it is thought 
advisable an outline of the story may be devel- 
oped. The outline should be similar to the fol- 
lowing: 
Outline 
JI—PERSONS IN THE STORY 
. Beauty. 
. The merchant. 
. The oldest sister. 
The other sister. 
. The two brothers. 
. The Beast. 
II—PLACES IN THE STORY 
. The big house on the hiil. 
. The cottage in the woods. 
. The Beast’s palace. 
III—THE Story 
1. The merchant tells his children of the loss of 
his fortune. 
2. Life in the cottage in the woods. 
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8. The merchant learns of the return of his ship 
and leaves for the port. 
a. His farewell promise to his daughters. 
4, The merchant’s homeward journey. 
a. His stay in the Beast’s palace. 
b. The plucking of the rose. 
5. The merchant reaches home. 
6. Beauty and her father return to the Beast’s 
palace. 
7. Beauty’s life in the palace. 
8. Beauty’s visit home. 
a. Her prolonged stay. 
b. Her dream. 
9. Beauty’s return to the palace; the Beast’s 
transformation. 


After the pupils have thoroughly mastered 
the details of the story they should be famil- 
iarized with dramatic forms. In the lower 
grades very simple dialogue forms should be 
used. Seventh and eighth graders should be 
encouraged to study a good edition of Shake- 
spearean or modern Continental drama for the 
purpose of acquainting themselves with the 
form of the drama. 


Questions and Directions 


(In the lower grades the characters of the play 
- Should be listed under Persons; in the upper grades 
the term Cast of Characters or Dramatis Persone 
may be used.) 

Make a list of all persons included in the story. 

What is the first little story (or incident) about 
which we shall write? What is the scene of this 
story? Describe the conversation between Beauty, 
her sisters, her brothers, and her father, regarding 
the loss of the father’s fortune. We shall call this 
part of the story Act I. 

What is the scene of the second part of the story? 
What does the merchant tell his children regarding 
the lost ship? You may tell us about the father’s 
farewell to his children. We shall call this part of 
the story Act II. 

What is the scene of Act III? Let the pupils de- 
velop the story of the merchant’s first experience 
in the palace in the woods. This will constitute 
Scene I. Scene II should be the story of Beauty’s 
life in the palace. Let the pupils write the story of 
the magic mirror and of Beauty’s promise to return 
within a week from her visit home. This will 
constitute Scene III. 

Act IV—Describe Beauty’s first day at the pal- 
ace after her return. What did she say when the 
Beast failed to appear? Describe her search for 
him in the garden and his transformation. 

: (Continued on page 82) 
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Beauty and the Beast 


DIRECTIONS: Let Beauty wear a dress of soft cream 
over a waist of dull blue with cream figures. The bottom of 
her dress is bordered in black and gold. Her soft yellow 
hair is tied with dull blue, and her shoes are black. The 
Prince wears a scarlet doublet over black tights. His golden 
crown has a scarlet top and his hair is black. The holly- 
hocks are yellow, red and pink. Mount as shown in the illus- 
tration, using a strip of light blue oatmeal wall paper, 14x36 
inches. The grass is 4x36 inches, with the upper edge 
torn. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENTS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient Supplement 
form. They are made up as follows: 

POSTER SUPPLEMENT NO. I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. a 

POSTER SUPPLEMENT NO. 2—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
— of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Supplement also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

_— in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 








Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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A Peasant Boy Who Became a President 


Che Story of Thomas Masaryk and the New Republic of Czechoslovakia 


E once was a familiar figure 
down in that part of New York 
City where Rivington Street 
cuts across lots, where the nar- 
row pavements are lined with 
pushcarts, where swarms of 
dark-faced men and women and 
children make the East Side look like part of a 
foreign city. He used to be found most fre- 
quently in the reading-room of the Rivington 
Street Branch of the Public Library, deep in its 
large collection of Bohemian books, or reading 
books about America, her history, politics, and 
ideals—this man who is now President of the 
new Republic of Czechoslovakia. His name is 
Thomas G. Masaryk. 

To know the story of thiseman is to know that 
the tales of boys who have worked their way up 
from poverty and lack of opportunity to become 
the leaders of a people are still true. And that 
is the kind of story that Americans, with their 
ideal of democracy, their belief in hard work 
and equal opportunity for those who will do 
their part, best like to hear. 

It seems a long way from a farm in the Mo- 
ravian section of Bohemia to a public library on 
Rivington Street, New York. And so itis. But 
Thomas Masaryk was the son of poor peasants 
who worked on a great Moravian estate belong- 
ing to nobles. These nobles were of the Haps- 
burg family, and Masaryk tells how, as a boy, 
he was frequently disgusted with the patroniz- 
ing and sometimes cruel attitude of these Aus- 
trian nobles toward his father and their neigh- 
bors. Often they would come to hunt on the es- 
tate and would leave their rich cloaks in his 
father’s house *while they hunted. Many of the 
peasants would then come to peer at these royal 
garments, but this peasant boy hated such ser- 
vility. He resented the autocratic Hapsburgs, 
resented even their rich cloaks, and would take 
no interest in them. His democratic independ- 
ence was shown years later (1918) when an 
emissary was sent from Vienna to the Czecho- 
slovaks. “Make peace and come back and you 
will be pardoned and granted an autonomous 
government,” was the message they brought. 
Masaryk rejected the proposal. “Fight on,” he 
told his soldiers, “and you will have not an au- 
tonomous government under the Hapsburgs, 
but an independent government.” 

As a boy, Thomas Masaryk had two years at 
a village school, and then, the family needing 
his help, he was apprenticed at the age of four- 
teen to a locksmith in Vienna. This was rou- 
tine, mechanical work, and he became so worn 
out and tired of it that he ran away—ran back 
home. His family were grieved by this action. 
“And I felt ashamed too,” Masaryk has ad- 
mitted. “But I couldn’t help it. I was willing 
to work, but I wanted to have to use my mind.” 

At fifteen he went to work for the village 
blacksmith. That was not a very intellectual 
beginning for a man destined to become inter- 
nationally famous as a philosopher and states- 
man. But he preferred this work to that with 
the Viennese locksmith. And why, do you sup- 
pose? Because it was hard! But one day, as 
he was coming home from work, he met a former 
teacher of his. The teacher remembered him as 
a promising pupil and asked him why he had 
left school. Masaryk explained frankly that it 
was because his parents could not afford to 
send him. The teacher went back to his school 
and worked out an arrangement whereby Ma- 
saryk was engaged to assist in teaching, getting 
his board and lodging free and having some 
time in which to study. Greatly to his joy, his 
parents consented. 

At this school, one of Masaryk’s duties was to 
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play the organ at church and to sing at funer- 
als. Now the hymns for the dead were in Latin, 
and Masaryk knew no Latin. He pronounced 
the strange words as best he could and let it go 
at that. One day, the priest drew the boy aside 
after the service. “My son,” he said, “You pro- 
nounce your Latin very badly.” 

“T have never studied the language, Father,” 
the boy explained. 

“You shall,” said the priest, who next day 
presented him with a Latin grammar. 

From that time on Thomas Masaryk grew to 
be more and more of a scholar. He learned 
Latin eagerly. The many references that he 
found to Greek, and especially to Greek philos- 
ophy, aroused his interest, and he determined 
to study these subjects. The dog-eared Latin 
grammar had opened a door to him. It inspired 
him to go on and win an education. He set him- 
self to earn his way through school, then 
through the University of Vienna, and later the 
University of Leipsic. 

It was at Leipsic that he first realized what a 
great country the United States is. He became 
acquainted there with an alert, friendly, up-to- 
date American girl who was studying music at 
the University. She and this rather grave 
young Slovak, whose chief interests were social 
questions and world politics, grew to be great 
friends. They spent many evenings reading to- 
gether—not the latest trashy novel; they were 
too real, too much concerned with life, for that. 
They read a great and serious work, Buckle’s 
History of Civilization. At the end of the year 
they said good-by, and the girl sailed for Amer- 
ica. Perhaps the young Slovak peasant boy had 
thought up to that time that he was not as much 
interested in her as he was in the History of 
Civilization. Perhaps she believed that she 
was more concerned with civilization than with 
Thomas Masaryk. But once she had sailed for 
home they found out their mistake. Then, as 
since, Masaryk proved himself a man of action. 
He caught a boat for New York, found the girl, 
married her, and eventually brought her back 
to Vienna. 

He now became professor of philosophy, first 
at Vienna and then at the University of Prague. 
Philosophy as he taught it was neither dusty 
nor dead. His lecture room used to be so 
crowded that some of the students had to sit on 
the window sills. He taught them philosophy 
in terms of living. He talked to them of life 
and courage and truth. He made the wisdom of 
the ages real and vital to those boys who 
thronged his classes. 

But though books and scholarship played so 
powerful a part in the life of Thomas Masaryk, 
they never separated him from the world of 
reality. He was whole-heartedly interested in 
present-day questions, in the development of 
peoples and nations. It was this practical turn 
of mind which led him into politics. In 1891 he 
was elected from a Bohemian district to the 
Austrian Parliament at Vienna. Two years 
later he resigned, but he was re-elected deputy 
in 1907. It was during this latter term of pub- 
lic service that he opposed the encroachment of 
Germany and the aggressive policy of Austria 
in the Balkans, especially the annexation of 
Bosnia. 

His outspoken championship of the rights of 
small nations and his courageous attack on the 
imperial government, did not make him popular 
with the Austrians. Small wonder that at the 
opening of the great war, when the Austrians 
invaded the territory of Bohemia, Masaryk was 
sentenced to death, deprived of all his property, 
and his sons forced to serve in the army of the 
enemy. He escaped by a miracle to Switzerland, 





and afterward went to Italy and then to Eng- 
land, where he lectured at King’s College in 
London. In the meantime he began his great 
work of organizing the Czechoslovak movement 
for independence. This brought him to Amer- 
ica. When Thomas Masaryk was elected first 
President of the new republic—he was in Wash- 
ington, D. C. at the time—many of us took out 
our maps of Europe and began to study with 
new interest this section of central Europe des- 
tined to play so important a part in the future 
of the nations. We found to our surprise that 
it was no small country. In population, it is 
eighth among the countries of Europe. It has 
more people than Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark together. It is Europe’s central citadel, 
fortified by mountains and dominating the mil- 
itary strategy of Europe. Its capital is Prague. 
At one time Czechoslovakia was described as a 
nation whose capital was in Washington, D. C., 
whose army was in Siberia, whose civilians 
were in Hungary and whose territory was un- 
defined! That was in the dark days when the 
new republic was just emerging. When Thomas 
Masaryk sailed from America, he went to 
Prague and there he is now working out the 
nation’s policies. 

Among the laws passed since Czechoslovakia 
became a republic are two which are of especial 
interest to Americans because they show the 
influence of our ideals and traditions. The first 
one makes education free and obligatory for all 
children up to the age of fourteen, with special 
part-time school requirements for those who 
must work between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. The second undoubtedly traces its 
origin to those days when Thomas Masaryk 
spent long hours in the Rivington Street 
Branch of the Public Library in New York. It 
establishes free public libraries throughout the 
country, even in the smallest communities. 

The Czechoslovaks have always made an ex- 
cellent showing in literacy and education. The 
first university in central Europe was founded 
at Prague in 1348. In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing was general even among the common peo- 
ple. To-day, there are practically no illiterates 
among the Czechs, and generous appropria- 
tions for educational purposes are approved by 
all political parties. 

We are to-day learning in this country of 
ours that the root of many of our complex prob- 
lems lies in the labor question. Perhaps be- 
cause President Masaryk has been a laborer 
himself, as well as a student of sociology and 
economics, one of the first bills introduced in 
his legislature was that providing an eight- 
hour working day and a forty-eight hour week. 
Six weeks after its introduction it became a 
law. The creation of an industrial council for 
the settlement of strikes followed. 

The question of housing has proved to be as 
great a problem in the large cities of Czecho- 
slovakia as it is in our own large cities. In 
this new republic the government has stepped 
in and helped to regulate living conditions, by 
allotting one room per person and making rent 
profiteering a punishable offence. Land re- 
forms also will doubtless be carried out, since 
three-fourths of the people are landless. 

The first two acts passed by the legislature 
laid the foundation for all subsequent legisla- 
tion. One of them abolished all titles of no- 
bility, thus expressing the truly democratic 
sentiment of the Czechs. The second estab- 
lished universal suffrage for men and women. 
The statute reads in part: 

“Our democracy in Bohemia shall rest on 
(Continued on page 72) 
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NATURE STUDY 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or hectographed copies of the 


Gray Squirrel drawings may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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THE GRAY SQUIRREL 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B. S., Assistant Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University » 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,”’ Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


who loved all the little wild animals and birds and who studied 

their ways. One April day he saw a big nest made of leaves, 
twigs, and bark, in the top of a tall tree, and he climbed up to find 
out what was in it. He discovered that the nest was nicely: roofed 
over to keep out the rain and had an opening in one side. He put in 
his hand and when he drew it out there was clinging to his fingers a 
little baby gray squirrel, so young that its eyes were not yet open, 
but it clung so tightly to his fingers that he had to pull it off in order 
to put it back with its little brothers and sisters in the cozy nest, and 
he said, “No wonder that the gray squirrels are never made dizzy by 
climbing high, since they were born in the top of a tree and learn to 
cling fast to the tree before their eyes are open.” The mother teaches 
the young squirrels to climb out on the small limbs of trees to get 
their food and soon they become skilled acrobats, and as Thoreau 
says, “The forest to them is a vast web over which they run with as 
little hesitation as a spider across its net.” 

The nest in which the little gray squirrels are born is just a sum- 
mer residence, for in winter these squirrels find snug quarters in a 
hollow tree, usually a maple, birch, or beech, with the opening forty 
feet or more above the ground. They line their winter retreat with 


T wre was once in America a great naturalist, Henry Thoreau, 


leaves, and several may live together in one home. 

The gray squirrel is the most graceful and beautiful of all the 
inhabitants of forests. It is much larger than the red squirrel and is 
able to leap a long distance from one tree to another and never miss 
its hold. It is the most easily tamed of all the squirrels, except the 
chipmunk. It very soon learns to know those who feed it; and often 
in parks we may see one of these beautiful animals hunting through 
the pockets of some friendly man for the peanuts it is sure to find. 

In autumn, in the great forests, the gray squirrels are very busy 
gathering nuts from the hickories, walnuts, butternuts, and beech- 
nuts, and acorns from the white oaks. These they bury in one place 
or hide in nooks. During the winter they come out on warm days 
and hunt for these hidden stores to feast upon them. In the spring 
they eat leaf buds and in summer, berries, green corn, and mushrooms. 

How surprised we would be if we should see an army of thousands 
of gray squirrels marching straight ahead for hundreds of miles, eat- 
ing all the grain and fruit as they marched! The pioneers who 
settled our country were sometimes overrun with such armies, and a 
whole community would have to turn out to fight these little invaders 
to save the crops. Now there are so few gray squirrels left in our 
forests that they do not have to migrate in armies. 
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THE STORY OF BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 






From the lovely Story Country in the time of Long Ago, 
Comes a tale that I am certain you will all be glad to know. 
Would you like to learn the title? Itis Beauty and the Beast, 
And the children love to hear it, from the largest to the least! 
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Beauty’s father was a merchant who a fortune great possessed, 
But his precious daughter Beauty was the treasure he loved best. 
Both her sisters were so haughty no one cared for them a bit; 
They were jealous, too, of Beauty and they called her “Little Wit.” 
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Now, a very sad thing happened—on a sea by tempests tossed, 

Their father’s ships were splintered and ’twas feared that all were lost. 
_ They became quite poor, and shortly to a humble cot they moved, 

And they very soon discovered many friends unfaithful proved. 








Well, the months rolled on, and after quite a year or maybe two, 
From a far port came a vessel that gave hope of wealth anew; 
All were very much excited when the father had to go 

To the port where lay the treasure, there his claims to it to show. 








“Father, dear,” cried Beauty’s sisters, “you must bring us many things: 
$ilks and satins, fans and feathers, bracelets, chains and diamond rings.” 
Beauty, modest and unselfish, kissed her father’s hand and said, 
“Bring me just a rose, dear Father, and I’d rather have it red.” 
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Then away the merchant jour- 
neyed, but his quest was all 











in vain; 
Troubles multiplied about him and “As he neared the place a thousand brighter lan- 
2 he got but little gain. And he aac ela a palace most mag- 
Disappointed, sad and weary, nificent and fine.” 
sought he then the homeward 
track, 


But an awful storm o’ertook him and the heavens grew quite black. 


How the wild wind roared and whistled, how the sharp snow whirled around! 
How the fierce wolves howled about him, how he shuddered at the sound! 

But behold! far in the forest, suddenly he saw a light, 

And at once he hurried to it through the blackness of the night. 





As he neared the place a thousand brighter lanterns seemed to shine, 
And he found he’d reached a palace most magnificent and fine; 

In he went and with amazement saw the grandest table spread, 

With the most delicious dainties, and a voice said, “Come, be fed!” 











This he did and then he wandered o’er the house, but could not see 

A single person in it, and this seemed a mystery; 

Then he went to bed and slumbered till the cocks announced the morn, 
When he rose and found beside him splendid clothes for those he’d worn. 








Dressed in these, downstairs he wandered to the dining hall again, 









ss modest and unselfish, kissed her father’s Where he found his breakfast waiting, but no people, maids nor men! 
} hand and said, When he’d eaten all he wanted, to the door he went and lo! 
Biting si Sent = srore Suse, Fetter, oo Se In the garden there were roses! Nota single trace of snow! 
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When he saw the flowers, the father thought of Beauty, and 
he said, 

“Now Ill gather from the bushes half a dozen roses red.” 

So he clipped the very finest and was turning to the gate, 

When he heard a fearful roaring and a voice commanded, 
“Wait!” 


And he saw come rushing toward him a most awful-looking 
Beast. 

“Wretch!” the creature cried, “I’ve helped you; given you 
both bed and feast, 

And in thanks for this you’ve stolen what I love and prize 
the best; 

You shall perish for your folly! You will find this is no 
jest!” 


Then the merchant in great terror begged for mercy, “Let 
me live! 

I will tell you all my story and I’m sure you will forgive!” 

So the creature paused and listened, and when he had heard 
it all, 

“Yl forgive you,” he said briefly; “go fetch Beauty to my 
hall.” 


Heavy-hearted was the merchant and when he got home 
once more 

And related what had happened, little Beauty’s heart was 
sore; 

But embracing him she whispered, “Oh, dear Father, do not 
grieve; 

I will go to him and save you; I'll get ready now to leave.” 


So it came to pass that Beauty went to visit with the Beast, 

And he treated her most kindly, never harmed her in the 
least ; 

Gave her everything she wanted, guarded her both night 
and day, 

So she really learned to love him and was very glad to stay. 


Once, however, she grew homesick and the kindly Beast said 
then, 
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“You may spend a week with Father, but you must come 
back again.” 

Oh, how happy was her father to behold her face once more! 

“Could I only keep you always, I’d be happy to the core!” 


Well, her visit was so pleasant that she stretched her week 
to two; 

Then she suddenly remembered—“Oh,” she cried, “what 
shall I do! 

Let me go at once, dear Father; I my time have overstayed. 

By this lingering I’ve broken all the promises I made.” 


Back she hurried to the palace, much concerned to see her 
friend, 

Anxious to explain her absence, her excuses to extend; 

Upstairs, downstairs, inside, outside, everywhere she 
searched in vain! 

Nowhere, nowhere could she find him, and her heart was 
full of pain. 


Finally she came upon him in an arbor ’neath a tree, 

Lying pale and cold and silent; “Oh,” she cried, please 
speak to me!” 

And she flung her arms around him, kissed him on the brow 
and hair; 

And behold! the creature vanished and a Prince stood 
smiling there! 


And he cried, “My darling Beauty! I was not a real Beast; 

I was made one by enchantment, but the cruel spell has 
ceased. 

The moment that you kissed me, I became myself again; 

If you’ll marry me, dear Beauty, I’ll be happiest of men!” 


Beauty smiled and blushed and promised, and they had the 
wedding soon, 

And her father and her sisters came to visit her in June. 

So it ended as it ought to, and I’m sure you're glad she chose 

For a present from her father, just a lovely half-blown 
rose! 
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“Finally she came upon him in an arbor ’neath a tree, 
Lying pale and cold and silent; ‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘please speak to me.’” 








DIRECTIONS: 


Jointed Toy—Wee Willie Winkie 


Willie wears a white gown with red cap and bedroom shoes. Join with small, roundheaded, brass paper fasteners. 
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Why Red-head Migrated 


¢C RR ‘sence poste ” The cedar 

fence post gave forth a hollow- 

rolling noise as Wilbur Woodpeck- 
er, the red-headed, drummed on it with his 
strong bill so violently that his head moved 
rapidly to and fro. It was a noise he loved, 
for it reminded him of the early spring days 
when he had drummed on a dead limb to 
arouse the admiration of Wiunie Woodpecker, 
who had later become his mate. 

High up in the trunk of the old, half- 
dead maple tree, where he had made his 
home for the last three seasons, he and 
Winnie had dug a new hole for their nest, 
using the old one as:an extra shelter for 
Wilbur on rainy days when his mate was 
on the nest. Ah! those were good old 
days! How he and Winnie had made the 
chips fly with their sharp bills! By the 
middle of May there were half a dozen 
white eggs in the nest in the dark hole, and 
thenceforward during the nesting season, 
Wilbur had drummed more loudly than 
ever. 

He and Winnie had reared two broods, 
which had kept the nest full of eggs and 
nestlings until the last of July. So you can 
see they had had a busy summer feeding 
their babies. Luckily there was a colony 
of black beetles at the foot of the old 
maple, so the parents had not had to search 
very hard for food; and after the fledg- 
lings had learned to fly, it was easy enough 
to teach them to bore in the decayed wood 
for ants and grubs and insects’ eggs. 

Better yet, the coming of autumn en- 
abled the woodpeckers to feast on nuts and 
fruits, for they loved to take sips of juice 
from the plump pulp of ripe grapes, plums 
and peaches. ‘They were especially fond 
of acorns and beechnuts, of which Wilbur 
and Winnie were secretly laying up a sup- 
ply for winter. 

It was of this hidden store that Wilbur 
was thinking that day in late October, as 
he sat drumming on the hollow fence post. 
The thought made him so happy that he 
swelled out his breast and gave vent to his 
loud, rolling call of, “Ker-ruck! Ker-ruck! 
October is here!” 

From a near-by beech tree came the 
voice of his cousin, Mrs. Downy Wood- 
pecker, crying peevishly, “Dear me, what 
a clatter you do make, Red-head!”’ 

He had been nicknamed ‘‘Red-head” by 
the downy and hairy woodpeckers on ac- 
count of the beautiful deep red color on his 
head, neck, throat and upper breast. He 
was proud of this color because of the gay 
appearance it enabled him to make among 
the other birds of the wood. He was really 
a handsome fellow, a trifle smaller than 
Robin Redbreast, with white back and 
under parts, bluish-black wings and tail, 
and white bars on his wings which showed 
plainly when he flew. 

He was feeling too well pleased with 
himself to-day to answer Mrs. Downy’s 


BY CARA LANNING 


scolding. So he pretended not to hear her 
and repeated his squawking call with a 
comical jerk of his body, “Ker-ruck! Octo- 
ber is here!” 

“Yes, Mr. Red-head, and instead of both- 
ering the neighbors with your foolish 
drumming, you should be thinking of go- 
ing south!” retorted Mrs. Downy from her 
tree. ‘‘What with these dreadful frosts 
every other night, there’s no comfort in 
living in these woods any longer!” 

Wilbur wanted to remind her that it was 
the frosts that had ripened the nuts, but 
he checked himself and merely asked her 
when her tribe planned to start south. 

“We go to-morrow,” she declared. “Why 
should we stay? You’d better travel along 
with us, Red-head.” ; 

“Oh, I’m not ready yet,” said Wilbur 
carelessly. ‘“There’s plenty of time.” 

“Plenty of time!” squawked Mrs. 
Downy in great scorn. “With the nights 
growing colder and the nuts almost gone? 
You’re crazy, Red-head! Maybe you think 
you’re going to stay here all winter and 
starve to death!” 

“Maybe I shall stay,” replied Wilbur, 
chuckling and adding under his breath, 
“But I shan’t starve to death!” 

He was thinking of that store of beech- 
nuts and acorns, with some dead beetles 
and grasshoppers, which he and Winnie 
had tucked away in the crevices of the 
bark and the hollows of the old maple. 
With this full storehouse, he and Winnie 
were planning to live snugly in their be- 
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loved woods all winter. It was a splendid 
plan. No one but a red-headed wood- 
pecker would have thought of it, for almost 
no other bird, except perhaps the Canada 
jay, dreams of storing supplies for winter. 

He did not want Mrs. Downy, however, 
to suspect that he had such a store, for 
fear she would betray the secret to the 
fierce old gray squirrel and the greedy 
young red squirrel, who would never rest 
until they had robbed the red-heads of 
their treasure. So he let her chatter away 
as much as she liked, while he flew up to 
his favorite limb on the old maple and be- 
gan to listen for borers under its rotting 
bark. When he heard one stirring, he 
propped himself against the rough bark 
with his stiff, spiny tail feathers and began 
to drill a hole with his chisel-shaped bill. 
In a twinkling he speared out the borer on 
the tip of his long, sharp-pointed tongue 
and swallowed it. 

After Mrs. Downy had scolded herself 
out of breath, she flew away. Whereupon 
Red-head stopped digging for borers and 
went softly about his task of gathering 
acorns and beechnuts for the hidden store, 
for there were still a few more left on the ~ 
trees. Winnie soon joined him and they 
worked together, taking good care that no 
one should see them at their task. 

That night there was another heavy 
frost, which made them shiver, even though 
sheltered in the hollow of the tree. The 
next day, amid much squawking and chat- 


(Continued on page 79) 


This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 
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Sir Galahad—A Plan for Study 


Introduction 


IRST interest pupils in Sir Galahad by 
k showing them the famous picture re- 
produced on the opposite page. Dis- 
cuss it with them. It may be mounted and 
hung where all can see it. Tennyson’s poem 
Sir Galahad will be too advanced for primary 
pupils, but other versions of the story are 
available. Grammar grade pupils should 
first read the poem outside of class and learn 
all they can about the story of the Grail. The 
following points of the legend should be 
known to them: 

The Grail was the cup or chalice used by 
Christ at the Last Supper. In this cup Jos- 
eph of Arimathea caught the last drops of 
Christ’s blood as He was taken from the 
cross. In medieval times it was believed 
that the Grail was kept on the top of a moun- 
tain and that it vanished when approached 
by anyone not perfectly pure. The finding of 
the Grail was the aim and ideal of many 
knights. Sir Galahad was the only one who 
saw the vision face to face. He was a val- 
iant and successful knight of King Arthur’s 
famous Round Table, who warred against 
the heathen and came to the rescue of the 
weak and helpless. Galahad typifies absolute 
devotion to an ideal. 

(Although different versions vary some- 
what, these are the essentials of the story. 
The teacher may tell them to her class, if 
they are unable to get the information.) 


Lesson Assignments 


1. Each member of the class be prepared 
to give a three-minute talk on the days of 
chivalry, touching upon the following: 

a. Jousts. 
b. Coat of mail. 
c. Oath of knighthood. 
d. Qualifications of a knight. 
e. Title of a knight. 
conferred ? 
f. Exercises in which a knight engaged 
during his training. 
g. Knight-errant. 

(Excellent material on this subject, as re- 
gards both text and illustrations, is given in 
“The Perfect Gentle Knight” by Hester D. 
Jenkins, which is described in our Book Re- 
views this month. ) 

2. Read Sir Galahad thoughtfully and be 
able to describe the subject of the poem. Tell 
the story. 

8. What lines in the first stanza give the 
keynote of the poem? 

(My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.) 

4, From what has been told you of the 
story of Galahad’s quest for the-Grail, what 
would you expect of the knight from the 
lines quoted above? 

5. Why does the author dwell on the 
thought of ladies in the first four lines of the 
second stanza? (For those who have read 
“Ivanhoe” the favor of the ladies will have a 
concrete meaning. Explain to class.) 





(Sir.) By whom | 
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6. How does Sir Galahad differ from the 
other knights in his attitude toward the 
ladies? Read the lines in the second stanza 
that support your answer. 

7. The poet makes various appeals to our 
senses in the third stanza. List the senses 
thus stimulated and classify the phrases ac- 
cordingly. (By this device the pupil will be 
aided in forming concrete pictures of the sen- 
sations experienced by Sir Galahad.) 

8. Be able to tell clearly of Sir Galahad’s 
approach to the Grail. Point out words or 
phrases used effectively in the fourth stanza. 

9. Read the fifth stanza aloud. What tone 
color pervades this bit of description? 











Sir Galahad 


My good blade carves the casques of 


men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and 


Y> 
The horse and rider reel; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and 
eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 

—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 




















10. As you read the last stanza, notice how 
Tennyson arouses our expectations. Make a 
list of the movements pictured. 

11. Read the lines that prove Galahad had 
not yet found the Grail. Why does Tennyson 
leave the quest to be continued? 


Supplementary Assignment 


After the class has studied Sir Galahad it 
is well to “tie it up” with some experience 
that touches their own lives. As a supple- 


mentary assignment the following may be 
given: 

1. Now that we understand the story of 
Sir Galahad and his noble quest, let us look 
about us to see if there are still some “Gala- 


hads” in the world. (October being the 
Roosevelt birthday month, it will be appro- 
priate to devote as much time as possible to 
the subject of Roosevelt as a twentieth-cen- 
tury, practical embodiment of the idealist 
who champions the cause of the oppressed 
and seeks to promote justice and public wel- 
fare. One may emphasize his work as police 
commissioner of New York, his fight against 
trust monopolies, and his vigorous and insist- 
ent demand that we should go to the aid of 
Belgium and the other Allies in the War. 
Utilize the Civic Poster on page 21 of this 
number of “Normal Instructor” to present 
Roosevelt’s ideal of a republic. Another in- 
teresting person to discuss is President Ma- 
saryk of Czechoslovakia, a sketch of whose 
life will be found on another page of this 
magazine.) Bring to class to-morrow the 
story of someone you know of who is work- 
ing, or who worked during his lifetime, to 
realize an ideal. Each pupil will prepare a 
four-page account of the person chosen. 
(The following names may be suggested, be- 
sides those already mentioned, but pupils 
should not be confined to them: Abraham 
Lincoln, Frances E. Willard, Clara Barton, 
Florence Nightingale, Helen Keller, Herbert 
Hoover, George W. Goethals, Mme. Curie, 
Christopher Columbus, David Livingstone, 
John Brown, Nathan Hale, John Paul Jones, 
Edith Cavell.) 

2. Search files of newspapers or maga- 
zines, published during or since the World 
War, and find articles which discuss citations 
of soldiers for bravery. Bring the articles 
to class to read and be able to tell how hero- 
ism such as they describe is related to the 
thought in Sir Galahad. (Through a class 
discussion help pupils to understand that 
America entered the World War because of 
an tdeal—the ideal of a democracy in which 
all the world might share. Show that the 
sacrifices of American soldiers and of those 
who remained at home were made for an ob- 
ject as noble as Sir Galahad’s quest.) 

3. To finish the study of Sir Galahad, each 
pupil will prepare a booklet. On the outside 
paste a picture of Sir Galahad. (Use minia- 
ture pictures in this magazine or obtain Per- 
ry or other pictures. The Boston Public Li- 
brary publishes reproductions of Edwin A. 
Abbey’s famous decorations “Quest of the 
Holy Grail.”) Copy into the booklet favorite 
parts of the poem. Write a one-page ex- 
position of the story that it tells. Add a 
short explanation of each of the following 
works, to be read outside of class. Show 
briefly how each is related in thought to the 
poem Sir Galahad. 


Suggested Reading 


Excelsior, Longfellow. 

The Chambered Nautilus, Holmes. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. 
The Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. 
The Holy Grail, Tennyson. 

The Story of Parsifal. 
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Sir’ Galahad 





6¢Q@4\IR GALAHAD” was painted 

by the eminent English art- 
ist, George Frederic Watts. He 
was born in London in 1817 and 
died in 1904. He received many 
prizes, the first of which enabled 
him to go to Italy for further study. 
Later he was elected to the French 
Institute. Twice he declined a 
baronetcy. He refused to sell the 
best part of his work, preferring to 
give it to the nation as the nucleus 
of the National Gallery of British 
Art. Watts was one of England’s 
strongest portrait painters. His 
work includes portraits of many 
distinguished contemporaries, It 
‘was not in great technical ability 
that he excelled, but rather in his 
simplicity of technique and force of 
expression. He made a very thor- 
ough study of the Elgin marbles in 
the British Museum, the influence 
of which may be seen in the classi- 
cal outlines and ideal character of 
his figures. Each of his pictures is 
a kind of sermon. His symbolic 
paintings are perhaps the most in- 
teresting. The most famous of 
these is “Sir Galahad.” He has 
represented the knight standing by 
his horse in an attitude of devotion. 
In “Sir Galahad” he has personified 
youthful zeal and purity, and the 
inspiration of a great ideal. The 
original of this painting belongs to 
a private collection. 


(Small pictures for class use will be found on page 55.) 
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Function of Reading in Intermediate Grades 


BY JOHN SCHWARZ, Superintendent of Schools, Butler County, Ohio 





7) ONTRARY to the usual way of 
) thinking, reading is taught 
) trout the entire twelve 
years in the public school. It 
is true that beginning with the 
seventh grade it is more often 
called English, but reflection 
em a shéw this to be in reality only an- 
other phase of reading. Failure to consider it 
as such is failure to see the real purpose and 
continuity of reading in the school. The sub- 
ject of reading is a developing thing, having at 
least three distinct phases during the twelve 
years of school. 

It is easily seen that the real work of the 
teacher of the first grade is to teach reading. 
In this work the aim is to teach the child to use 
the printed page. His book is a tool and he 
must be taught to use it. The child must be- 
come acquainted with the printed characters, 
with families, phonetics, etc., so that the book 
will be useful to him. Hence the emphasis is 
placed on the mechanics of reading. This proc- 
ess should be fairly mastered by the time the 
third grade is completed. That this is rather 
commonly accepted as the grade when such 
things should be fairly well mastered is seen in 
the fact that method readers of practically any 
system are not provided beyond the third 
grade. 

It is equally clear that the mechanics of 
reading should not interfere with the work of 
the student in reading his classics in high 
school. In this work it is of even more im- 
portance to see what the selection infers than 
what it plainly says. If one gets only the mere 
story of Macbeth one might as well read the 
latest murder story. Surely it is a worthy 
thing for the student to gather bit by bit the 
philosophy of life which has been embodied by 
Shakespeare in this drama. This must be done 
by a proper interpretation. It is assumed there- 
fore that interpretation should be the work of 
the student in high school in the literature 
which he reads. With the growing extension of 
departmental work in the seventh and eighth 
grades, the classics are being substituted for 
the stereotyped reading formerly characteristic 
in these grades and thus this work is quite sim- 
ilar in kind to that of the regular high school, 
differing largely in degree. 

Knowing what the work of the primary teach- 
er is and knowing what we expect the pupil to 
be able to do after reaching the seventh grade, 
the problem for the intermediate grades is clear. 
In these grades the pupil should be taught how 
to interpret so that his time may afterwards be 
devoted to interpretation without being em- 
barassed by the “how.” In these grades there- 
fore the responsibility is definite and serious. 
How well this work is done in these grades will 
determine how much difficulty will confront the 
pupil in his geometry, physics, literature, so far 
as understanding what the printed page means. 

The teaching of reading in the intermediate 
grades has been condemned as being the most 
inefficient in all the school. Contributory to 
this condition has been the lack of clearness of 
aim for these grades. There has never been 
any doubt as to what the primary teacher should 
do in beginning reading. With a manual of de- 
tailed instructions, with outlines showing how 
to proceed in each lesson, with cards of pho- 
netic words, sight words, etc., there has been a 
good degree of clearness in aim. Likewise in 
the teaching of literature, beginning with the 
seventh grade and continuing throughout the 
high school, there has been a definite emphasis 
on the process of interpretation. Surely every 
teacher will admit that there must be a differ- 
entiation in the work of the intermediate 
grades. 


There could scarcely be any progress 


toward the ultimate goal unless this were true. 
Hence the importance of defining the aim for 
the work of these grades. 

Having determined the aim, and knowing 
what the content material is with which the in- 
termediate teacher must deal, there is yet to be 
settled the best method of teaching pupils how 
to interpret. It can be seen at once that merely 
asking them to give the content of the lesson 
they have read, to tell the story in their own 
words, may not at all show them how to in- 
terpret. Indeed such a procedure might wholly 
emphasize mere memory and little or no good 
might result so far as the higher educative 
processes are concerned. Such a type of les- 
son in reading is freely used and should be as 
freely condemned. In such a case it is quite 
probable that the children learn nothing what- 
ever from the recitation. So far as they are 
concerned it is wholly a testing period, when it 
should be a teaching period for both teacher 
and pupils. There can be no doubt whatever 
that nothing is done in such a procedure to 
teach how to interpret, so that the portion of 
the class which could not interpret before such 
a recitation know no more how after it. Sucha 
recitation does not even reveal whether any 
member of the class has interpreted at all. An 
illustration will serve to indicate both aim and 
method. 

“Robert of Lincoln” 

In order that a poem familiar to all might be 
used for illustration, suppose Bryant’s Robert 
of Lincoln be the one assigned to the class for 
study. So that there may be some real study 
and preparation of the poem the teacher may 
raise the question: “What is Bryant’s opinion 


of Robert of Lincoln?” Now this question must 


be broken up into its several essential parts so 
that the answer may be properly found. But 
how may the class discover what these essential 
parts are? The answer is, by reflection and ob- 
servation. The teacher will guide their atten- 
tion and thought to the common and usual 
means of determining the characteristics of an 
individual. The class will be asked to consider 
how an opinion of any individual is formed. By 
skillful directing-of their inquiries, and careful 
questioning, the class will come to the conclu- 
sion that the following things must be known in 
the endeavor to learn what Bryant’s opinion is: 


1. What kind of dress does Bryant give him? 

2. How does he make him act? 

3. How does he make him speak? 

4. What kind of wife does he give him? 

Even after these definite questions have been 
proposed the class may not yet be prepared to 
do intelligent study, and probably will not be, 
particularly if the pupils have not usually been 
given this type of lesson. To make assurance 
doubly sure the teacher should show how to 
proceed in securing data for determining the 
kind of dress which Bryant gives Robert of 
Lincoln. 

On the board in the presence of the class and 
with their assistance such words and phrases 
selected from the poem will be written: gayly, 
bright, black, wedding coat,” white, nice, new, 
holiday garment, etc., etc. Of course the wise 
teacher will insist on reasons being given by 
the pupils for the selection of such words and 
phrases. In other words discussion will .ac- 
company selection. 

Having thus made fairly certain an intelli- 
gent study of the assignment, the class may be 
dismissed. In the study and preparation for 
the next recitation, the pupils should follow the 
same procedure, being careful to make such 
notes and notations on paper as will assist in 
answering all the questions proposed. Only 
with such careful gathering of data on paper 


will this study of the reading lesson be as defi- 
nite as that of arithmetic, for example. It is 
also fair to assume that there will be increased 
interest, satisfaction and pleasure in the prep- 
aration of the reading lesson. 

In gathering data for the answers to the 
other three proposed questions, a little more 
difficulty will be encountered, for many things 
must be found through inference rather than 
from plain statements in the poem. The follow- 
ing might well represent a good procedure for 
the class to take in preparation on the question 
“How does he make him act?” 


1. Words which state rather cleariy how he acts: 
Merrily, merry note, husband sings, braggart, 
prince of braggarts, boasts, never was I afraid, 
Robert is singing with all his might, frolic, be- 
stirs himself well, gathering seeds, gay, sober, 
silent, etc. 

2. Words which convey inferences: 

a. Swinging—indicates a nervous and active 
manner. 

b. Near to the nest—evidently rather anxious 
about the welfare of the wife and young. 

ce. Pretty sight—if the “six white eggs on a bed 
of hay” were a pretty sight to him, we have 
more evidence of his concern and pride 
about the home. 

d. New life—evidently some change from his 
former habits. 

e. At length—inferring a difficulty in bese 
ing “sober” and “silent.” 

f. Half forgotten—quite loath to shut out the 
past from his memory. 

g. Hum-drum crone—suggesting that he was 
not always so. 

The next question “How does he make him 
speak?” is to be solved in quite a similar way: 

1. Words which state rather clearly how he speaks: 
Never a bird so fine, you need not fear, never was 
I afraid, I frolic about, ete. 

2. Words which convey inferences: 

a. Snug and safe is that nest of ours—sug- 

gests care, secrecy, apprehension. 

. Hidden—Quite a thoughtful chap. 

- Look what a nice new coat—just a bit vain. 

. Kind creature—suggests his idea of his wife. 

- Catch me .... if you can—He thinks himself 
a little craftier and speedier than others. 

. Nice good wife—evidently admires these 
characteristics in a wife: 

. Nobody knows .... where .... our nestlings 
lie—proud of his home and family, consid- 
ers it important enough to be kept a secret. 
“What kind of wife does he give him?” will be 

suggested by the following: 

1. Words which state rather clearly what kind of 
wife she is: 

Quaker, pretty, quiet, plain brown wings, patient, 

broods, modest, shy, mother sits all day, nice good 

wife, never goes out, keeping house, ete. 

2. Words which convey inferences: 

a. Broods .... while her husband sings—does 
she do this from a sense of duty, or from 
pleasure, or as a means of allowing freedom 
to the husband? 

b. Weak chirp—suggests reserve and shyness. 

. Only note—not anxious to be heard. 

. Shy as a nun—is she resigned to her lot, or 
really contented and happy in the glory of 
her wonderful work? 

e. Mother sits all day—not at all restless, 
boisterous, impatient. 

Granted that the male usually does the se- 
lecting of his mate, we can certainly infer some- 
thing about the male when we see what he has 
selected. Children will delight to draw infer- 
ences concerning Robert of Lincoln from the 
kind of wife he has selected. 

Of course all through the poem the very 
punctuation is often full of suggestion. The 
use of the exclamation point does reveal some- 
thing of the feeling of the author. The use of 
the first person in the pronoun is also sugges- 
tive of a certain trait of Robert. Many other 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Community Movies 
By Henry C. Wegner 


times if it wishes to hold its boys and girls. Too 

often the monotony of rural surroundings and 
lack of recreation and entertainment cause boys and 
girls to leave the farms and seek the cities, where 
their longings for amusement may be gratified. 

One of the chief attractions that the city has for 
the young people is the movies. Rural communities 
very often cannot supply this form of entertainment, 
put in many cases the problem is not so difficult as it 
at first appears. The following is an account of how 
one town at least partially solved it. 

The usual form of entertainment and social activ- 
ity in this community was the public dance, which in 
many respects was most undesirable. Many resi- 
dents objected to their children’s attending the 
dances, and as there were no other forms of recrea- 
tion a spirit of unrest developed among the young 
people. In many cases they went to neighboring 
towns, where conditions were even worse. Again, 
many sought work in the larger cities, and the re- 
sult was a constant migration of those of initiative 
from the country to the city. Those leaving were 
usually young men and women of ability who, had 
they remained in the community, would have become 
its leaders. How to keep these leaders in the home 
community became a most important question. 

The problem resolved itself into this issue: “If 
the present social activities fail to hold our young 
people, then we must provide the same attractions as 
are drawing them away from us; if there are objec- 
tions to the present form of amusements, we must 
provide something better.” ’ ‘ 

The school took the leadership in solving this 
vital problem. It so happened that the school was 
in need of a new lighting system, and the principal 
was instructed to get figures and data relative to the 
cost of installing a suitable electric lighting plant. 
As electric lighting and motion pictures are closely 
related, he conceived the idea of installing an electric 
storage plant which could also be used for motion 
pictures. The suggestion at first seemed imprac- 
ticable because of the expense involved. When, how- 
ever, the proposition was considered from the stand- 
point of efficiency, entertainment, community pride, 
and the advantages of visual instruction in connec- 
tion with such a project, it came to be regarded as 
more feasible. Accordingly, figures on installation 
were secured and submitted. An arrangement was 
made whereby the payment for such a plant could 
be distributed over a number of years. It was found 
that the entire equipment would cost about $1600. 
Work was commenced at once and in a few weeks the 
school was equipped with a new lighting plant and 
the community had an opportunity to see its first 
community movies. 


Tt rural community must keep pace with the 


RESULTS from the first were very satisfactory. A 
large attendance of old and young was present 
on Community Night. Films and lantern slides were 
secured free from the Wisconsin University Exten- 
sion Division, Bureau of Visual Instruction, the 
only expense being express charges each way. The 
town was then placed on a regular circuit with the 
Bureau, so. that it received a package of films and 
slides at regularly scheduled dates, to be held for a 
time and then shipped to the next school or town on 
the circuit. The films and slides were instructive 
as well as entertaining. They served, thus, a two- 
fold purpose and to a great extent solved the prob- 
lem confronting the community. They were used to 
instruct pupils in history, literature, agriculture, 
and in physics; and they gave the people of the 
community in general instruction in public health 
and sanitation, current events, and world news. For 
example, in literature, “The Lady of the Lake,” “Si- 
las Marner,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” and like films 
were shown; in history, pictures of Roman architec- 
ture, the World War, Battle of Waterloo, and the 
French Renaissance; in agriculture, films relating to 
the subjects of alfalfa, tractor farming, and irriga- 
tion. For the community, “Rip Van Winkle,” “The 
Man Who Learned,” “Caring For Children,” and in- 
teresting films of similar sort were shown. In 
addition to these programs, once each week in con- 
nection with the educational films, a reel or two of 
good clean comedy and a high-class picture play 
were given. These last films were rented and a 
small admission was charged to pay for the rental. 
There were several well-defined results of this un- 
dertaking: It met the immediate needs of the local- 
ity; it developed a community pride in achievement; 
it visualized instruction and vitalized the work in 
school; it enlarged the vision of all who attended the 
weekly news pictures and educational films; and 
lastly it provided entertainment for both old and 





young. The undertaking attracted considerable at- 
tention from near-by communities, and they in turn 
are beginning to follow the lead set by our town. 
Everyone attends the community movies. People 
who formerly took no interest in community events 
and never visited the school now attend the movies 
regularly. Thus indirectly they come in contact with 
the work done in school and are led to a greater ap- 
preciation of such work. It furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for the school to advertise itself; it at- 
tracts pupils to the school; it provides a common 
meeting ground where all gather each week in a 
social, neighborly way and it is a nucleus around 
which additional community undertakings may be 
staged. The school has become indeed the commun- 
ity center, and the community under supervised en- 
tertainment is partaking of the advantages of the 
city, while still retaining its rural characteristics. 
Such a movement is, we believe, well worth while. 


Mothers’ Meetings in Rural Schools 
By Elizabeth Jackson 


ARGARET MONTGOMERY was teaching her 
M second year in the little white schoolhouse on 
the state road so conveniently reached by 
automobile or by the trolley which passed near by. 
Janet Benson was teaching in another school three 
miles farther out and the two friends rode to their 
schools together on the morning trolley. 

One morning Janet turned to her friend, 
abruptly. “Margaret, won’t you tell me the mean- 
ing of the crowd of people that I saw when I passed 
your school yesterday afternoon? Were you giving 
a reception?” 

Margaret Montgomery laughed. “Did it look as 
important as that? The children must have helped 
to give the impression of numbers, for there weren’t 
many there. We had a Mothers’ Meeting.” 

“A Mothers’ Meeting! In so small a school? 
Isn’t it twelve pupils that you have?” 

“Yes, and you must remember that not even 
twelve families are represented. In fact, altogether 
there are only nine families in the district sending 
children to school, and some of those go to town. 
But I can’t see why my five or six families aren’t 
as much entitled to Mothers’ Meetings as the thirty 
families represented in the average village grade.” 

“Of course. But how—” 

“T know,” Margaret interrupted. “I’ve been 
through all that. ‘There aren’t enough to make it 
interesting’—‘You don’t know what to do to enter- 
tain them’—‘You hesitate to broach the subjects 
you want to take up’—these and many other prob- 
lems present themselves. But in spite of all that I 
believe it is possible to have successful Mothers’ 
Meetings and I am quite sure it pays.”” As she rose 
to go she said, “If you’ll stop on your way home to- 
night, I’ll be glad to tell you about my Mothers’ 
Meetings.” 

That afternoon Janet stopped at the school. She 
laughed when Miss Montgomery bowed her to a 
seat with elaborate courtesy. “I have a much 
greater respect for these old seats now,” said Mar- 
garet. “I find that we can have a good social visit 
and an earnest discussion while the mothers sit on 
the recitation bench and I on an adjoining seat, or 
better still, in my own chair. At first I wished I 
had comfortable chairs, where we could sit in a 
friendly circle, and perhaps have refreshments.” 

“That’s what would bother me,” said Janet. “It’s 
all so bare, and not even a chance to serve tea and 
wafers!” i 

“But, my dear, it’s the best you have. It’s what 
you and the children work with five days a week,— 
the mothers ought to be willing to come for an 
hour. Moreover, if the room needs improvements, 
they ought to know it, and that is a good way for 
them to find out. - It really is a workshop, not a 
sitting-room, and no one expects it to be the latter. 

“Yes, that is true,” Janet decided judicially. 
“But how did you manage to get them here, and 
how did you proceed after they had come?” 

Margaret smiled. “After one short year of 
Mothers’ Meetings, I’m expected to talk like a pro- 
fessional. However, at that first meeting last Octo- 
ber, I felt very much the amateur, I assure you. 
All I knew was that I wanted Mothers’ Meetings. I 
sent out my summons to the mothers and the die 
was cast. Most of the mothers came, and their 
coming warmed my heart. I resolved to do some- 
thing to make it worth their while. 

“We had a short program by the children, first. 
When that was over, the children were excused. 
They -had previously received instructions to 
remain excused. I think that is important; for 
mothers and teacher are to be discussing the chil- 
dren, and they can’t do it successfully when the 
children are standing around. I emphasized to the 
children that it was only a matter of courtesy. 


“T had notes of the matters to be discussed. The 
first was ‘purpose of meeting.’ I tried to make it 
clear that the basic purpose of the meeting and of 
all future ones was to secure mutual understand- 
ing; I said that I should understand the children 
better through the mothers’ interpretation of them, 
and indeed, through just knowing the mothers.” 

“That’s true,” Janet put in. “Sometimes, I’ve 
noticed a queer ‘quirk’ in a child; then I’d meet the 
parent, and presto! I’d recognize the queer quirk as 
a repetition of a trait of the parent or the result of 
a habit of the parent.” 

“Yes, indeed. I tell you we teachers can’t know 
too much about the children. Another thing I’ve 
learned is that it pays to see the children at home. 
In fact, I told the mothers that I wished to be in- 
vited to their homes and explained to them the 
reason. I told them also that I expected to learn 
of their plans for the children, and said I hoped that 
at the meetings they would come to understand 
something of my purposes with regard to the 
children, 

“After the preliminaries, we took up some defi- 
nite propositions, but as it was rather haphazard 
that first day, I’m going to tell you, instead, of my 
improved plan for this year. 


F IRstT is your introductory meeting. This is a 

time for getting acquainted, and for explaining 
your object in calling the meetings, Have the cour- 
age of your convictions. Remember that the 
mothers are far more diffident than you could pos- 
sibly be. Be very friendly and cordial, but busi- 
nesslike in your handling of the questions that come 
up. At our first meeting in September this year, 
we discussed plans for the year, special courses of 
study and methods of attack. For instance, Flor- 
ence needs to do extra work in English, and her 
mother is going to see that she has time to do it. 
And Lewis’s father wants to help him with his 
arithmetic work at home as he did last year, so that 
I will have time to give him extra drill that he 
needs in other subjects. A new teacher, of course, 
cannot take up details like this at first. You can 
take up the matter of grading, and learn why pupils 
are forward or backward in certain subjects. You 
ought also to discuss books. Tell the reason why 
you prefer certain textbooks to others; you’ll be 
much more likely to get new books without trouble. 
Strive to give the mothers some understanding of 
your work, Show them the syllabus or state manual 
and explain that your course is outlined for you,— 
that you are not entirely free. In English, point 
out that there are required readings, and poems to 
be memorized. Why, one year I worried about a 
girl’s failure to do the reading, and finally learned 
that her parents weren’t letting her do it! ‘It took 
too much time from her studies’ !” 

Janet laughed appreciatively. “I know that’s 
altogether possible. But it’s too late for me to talk 
about textbooks; ours are purchased.” 

“But it’s not too late to have your introductory 
meeting. And there’s plenty to talk about besides 
textbooks. Last month, in addition to the things 
I’ve mentioned, I talked about reading and English. 
I told them something about modern methods in 
reading, and gave them a list of books for their 
respective children. This month I discussed arith- 
metic and nature study in detail. October is the 
proper time to take up the matter of home work, 
too. By that time you have learned each child’s 
capacity, and his need for home work. It helps to 
_have the paren.s understand how very important 
home work is. As I usually begin my health-club 
work in October, I take up that subject also at the 
October meeting. In November, I plan to devote 
the meeting to the discussion of sex-hygiene. We 
took up this subject last year, and as I look back, 
it seems one of the best things I did. I didn’t set 
myself up as an authority; I simply brought up 
some of the most important points, and read or 
quoted from a book that was authoritative. After- 
wards we passed the book around for careful read- 
ing. This year we will handle that most important 
topic in a more efficient way. 


ssl‘OR December, there will be left two or three 
subjects of the curriculum for detailed study. 
I mean to try to organize a regular study club in 
December, or in January at the latest. My plan is 
to provide each member with a book on child study 
and have discussions of what they bring to class. 
We will probe be meeting at the houses by that 
time, and may be convening twice a month, But 
this is our second year. You need not try to get 
that far in your first year, though it would be pos- 
sible. In any case, if you start with those few defi- 
nite problems you will find others presenting them- 
selves. 
“There’s just one more thing,” continued Mar- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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burden—let it help pay your bills—let it assur@ju an 
come when you are kept from work by Sickne@ Accic 
or Quarantine. For five cents a day or less, itgpill afi 
you genuine protection. 

Remember, one out of every six teachers (tha 
age) will be deprived of all or part of his or herp 
year by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. You ng 
the unfortunate ones. But, now, while fortune 
you can make yourself secure. 


various parts of the United States, and sometimegio Can: 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Porto Rico, and the Hawafin Isla 


to give you copies of hundreds of letters from hers v 
have been helped by T. C. U. in time of need. 


" What T. C. U. Has Done For Othrs 


Prof. Maude H. Gaeckler, Belton, Tex., writes: ‘I Mrs. Alberta B. Anderson, Lincoln, @br., wri 
have found the T. C. U. very prompt and sympathetic. “For vr third i ett vo — to et 

: : ; ee . : ganization you have settled promptly @ comple 
Being enrolled in this organization certainly relieves for disabilities which, had I not been red, w 
one of worry in a time of sickness and I want to thank have caused needless worry. Thank Mu for y 
you for your promptness in settlement of my claim.” prompt settlement.” 





Sarah Martin, Beloit, Wis., writes: “I sincerely heavy expenses, and the seoetot of the check has been mind,. yet in less than six months Is experien 





appreciate your promptness in the settlement of my a great relief to my mind.” such, I fully appreciate your frien@interest.” 
claim. The Teachers Casualty Underw~iters is indeed 
a ‘friend in need.’” it. A. ge B. Longsdorf, He, Detieenen, < oh ag Besine Bakko, Pacmag so a Y., od “Tf ¢ 
rm “I again have occasion to thank the T. C. U. for who are not members realiz ow Partly you s 
PF a 4 Pag he germ ayy ee Phin = its prompt and wholly satisfactory adjustment of my claims, and how kind you are, theypuld haste 
showed in settling my claim. When one has doctor recent claim as a result of tonsillectomy, and am glad take out a policy. It is something Jne can a’ 
bills and a large decrease in his or her monthly check, bo < Big aa in behalf of the company to my fellow to be without. : 
a prompt settlement of such a claim is a great boon. Zon Allyn Castleman, Richié ah, we 
Mrs. Helen Whitten, St. Catherine’s, Ont., writes: Bessie M. Small, Winchester, Mass., writes: ‘Your “I appreciate very much your fait @# prompt « 
“TI am much obliged to you for the fairness and check in payment for my recent illness from appendi- ing. The check I received from you® settlemen 
promptness with which you have settled my claim for citis reached me this morning. When I took out my my claim for loss of time by reagfof exposur 
sick benefit. My illness was sudden, and involved policy last May a hospital experience was far from my small-pox came at a time when I n@@lit most.” 
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and an empty Purse! 


Prominent Educators Tell How To Solve This Problem 


F. A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
says: 

“The plan of the company is ideal. Its policies assure Teach- 
ers a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Acci- 
dent. I recommend it to all teachers.” 

EDITH A. LATHROP, Assistant in Rural Education, U. S. 

Bureau of Education, says: 

“Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, I consider 
protection in case of accident a necessity. I selected the T. C. U. 
because it gave me the benefits of both accident and sickness for 
. sum that other companies investigated required for accident 
alone.” 

DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, Boston, 

Mass., says: 

“So far as we know, the best provision for such an emergency 
is the Teachers Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb. When 
a teacher is well and has an income, it is comparatively easy to 
make a sacrifice that will provide for catastrophe. It is a case 
in which you win whether you win or lose. If you do not meet 


the catastrophe you are in luck, and if you do you are in luck. 
‘Heads or tails’ you win.” 


MILLARD C. LEFLER, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, says: 


“T am personally acquainted with the work of the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters and can say that they merit unqualified 
recommendation. Their business is thoroughly established and 
altogether reliable. Many of my personal friends benefited 
during periods of illness or disability. You will find that this 
company will make prompt and cheerful settlement of every 
obligation. I am pleased to recommend the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters to your very careful consideration.” 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sierra Educational 

News, San Francisco, says: 

“One thing impressed me—that was regarding the claim of 
Elton Fulmer and the manner in which the case was handled, 
the claim being paid so promptly. This is an indication of the 
business-like way in which you conduct the Underwriter’s.” 


What T. C. U. Will Do For You 


; will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or accident. 
for days—weeks—or months—whether your salary continues or not: For injury, for 
twelve months from date of disability; for-sickness that confines you to the house, or six 
months.) This will help es to to oae your Socyor and your.nurse, and other bills which come 
s attended by physician at least once a week. 

OU will be paid $25.00 a caalea for a period of illness that does not confine you to the 
el you from your work and requires medical attention at least.once each 

week, This will pay your board while you get well and strong. You will not have to 


with sickness or injuries. nefits u 
house but 


overtax your strength by returning to work before you should. 


ff eager Benefits will be paid 7 in addition to other benefits after your policy has 


been maintained in continuous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon.............. $ 2.00 Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy........ 15.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat.......... 5.00 Appendicitis, Goitre, .-Hydrophobia, 
Removal of both Tonsils........... 10.00 Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanut»..... 25.00 


eg eles BENEFIT—A 20 per cent increase in monthly sick benefits for two months 


when you are confined in an established hospital. 
; oe: Will be Paid $11.67 a Week when ” u are quarantined, 

stopped. This insures your income. 

week; special policy pays for one or more days of quarantine. 


OU May elect within 10 days to receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, if 


you prefer. down by a taxi. I had no idea that I should 
Broken Arm, above elbow........ $ 85.00 Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 60.00 receive a check for $165 from you without 
Broken Arm, below elbow........ 50.00 eta CS ESTA E Te cee 60.00 further negotiation. 
Broken Leg .......-...2esceceee 100.00 slocated Knee...............+- 35.00 Principal Clarence Jennings, Toano, Va., 
Broken Knee-cap..............+- 75.00 Surgeon bills for minor accidents writes: “I wish to thank you for the 
Broken Collar-bone.............. 50.00 not to exceed..........-seee00:% 11.67 prom tness you have shown in handling 
T Pays for accidental loss of my claim for the time lost when I was suf- 
In the Annual Increase Insurance after Inthe Annual Increase Insurance after fering from a punctured eyeball, the re- 
- poet For 2c — Stas First Year For Five Years —Fifth Year an = a — ee _ y ~ —— ne 
ife ’ ; reaking my glasses. ed claim for los 
Both hands 1,000 100 — a |h|lhc = od time of 15 days on Dec. 28, 1920, and re- 
Both feet 1,000 100 1,500 One eye 333 33.33 500 ceived check for pay of the whole time on 
Both eyes 1,000 100 1,500 ; Jan. 3, 1921. 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 
NOW! Investigate fully by filling in and mailing the coupon. It ~~ =~ under no 


obligation, but brings our Booklet which explains all details of T. C. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


631 T. C. U. Building, 


Back at Work Quicker Be- 
cause She Has No Worries 


so that your salary is 
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Acitiets Too! 


Edna L. Forrey, 1049 Dakin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., writes: “I want to thank you for 
your promptness in paying my claim on ac- 
count of the injuries received when run 


A. Crago, State Normal School, Peru, 
Nebraska, writes: “I very much appreciate 
the promptness and fairness shown by you 
in settlement of claim for injury in auto- 
mobile accident.” 
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| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 631 T. C. U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 
Address 


| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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October Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Wwhich later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


The October Opening Period 


Good Sportsmanship 
By Mae Foster Jay 


URING these early months of school the chil- 

dren are facing the problem of learning to 

work and play together. The majority of 
their difficulties, as every teacher knows, will arise 
outside the schoolroom—on the way to or from 
school, or on the school grounds, where all too often 
there is no supervision of play. 

Many who come to school will come from families 
where there is but the one child. These children will 
not understand the give-and-take of group playing, 
of course, and are not to be blamed or chided but 
should be taught cheerfully. 

Many have played heretofore only with older 
brothers or sisters and, it goes without saying, have 
been bullied to a greater or less extent. Now they 
will emulate those older brothers and sisters, who 
have naturally made them older in their play-ways 
than are other children of their own age—they will 
in turn bully their classmates. 

Many have come from homes where, not only 
among the children, but also in the parents’ disci- 
plining of them, might makes right; for not all 
parents observe the rules of good sportsmanship in 
governing their children. They lord it over them, 
perhaps, giving the child’s side of an issue no con- 
sideration; or they may be inconsistent in their dis- 
cipline, flaring up over an issue on one occasion and 
letting it slide on another; not observing the rules 
of the game themselves, and consequently not im- 
pressing upon their children the necessity for do- 
ing so. Children from such homes will have ideas 
of fair play which will need to be corrected. 

Friendly morning talks with the children about 
good sportsmanship will be far more effective than 
punishment for specific petty quarrels; and if, we 
can inspire in the children a pride in observing the 
principles of good sportsmanship we have gone far 
toward instilling in them the proper attitude. These 
principles may perhaps be summed up as follows: 
give the other fellow a fair chance; do not blame 
the other fellow for your failure; take your losses 
with a smile. 


TEACHER’S TALKS 
AVE your fathers or your brothers, perhaps, 
been shooting any of these fall days? Where 
did they go? What game were they hunting? Can 
you tell me just how they go about it to find and 
bring down this game? (Some of the experiences 
related by the children will doubtless furnish the 


teacher with her lead for her next step, or she may 
proceed as follows.) 

Have you ever heard your father talk about good 
sportsmanship in hunting? What does he mean? A 
hunter goes out into the field one day and comes 
suddenly upon a whole covey of quail feeding there. 
Not one of them sees him. . Will he shoot them as 








October Paper Cutting Border 


By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


C UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper 
in two lengthwise and fold into thirds; 
then fold again down the center, keeping all 
i edges as even as 
possible. In order 

to get inside the 

( } outer edge a 

. ) short fold should 
+ be made, the pa- 
per clipped, and 


the points of the 
scissors inserted 
in the _— small 


opening’ thus 
made to cut out 
the design. Part 
of the cutting 
may be done on 
the central fold, 
and for all minor 
cuts the paper 
must be folded, 
keeping the outer 
edges even. The 
dotted lines indi- 
cate the - folds. 
Turn the paper 
{ whenever neces- 
sary to facilitate 
the cutting. Al- 
ways. keep the 
edges even and 
avoid jagged, splintered cutting. In giving 
this for class work, the diagrams should be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher 
should make several cuttings before the class, 
explaining the method as she works. Each 
pupil should have a whole sheet of paper and 
be allowed to make two attempts. The results 
often show much variety, and individuality 
should always be encouraged. In convention- 
alizing a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens before 
the class. 
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they are feeding there? By no means, if he is a 
good sportsman. He will wait until they fly and 
shoot when they are on the wing. Why? He is not 
playing fair and square unless he gives the birds a 
chance to get away. 

He comes upon a flock of geese lighted upon a 
pond. Will he shoot into them there? No—and for 
the same reason. They are entitled to a chance to 
get away. 

Have you heard fishermen talk about its being in 
season or out of season for catching certain fish? 
What do they mean by that? There are certain 
times of year when fish are spawning—laying their 
eggs—and if they are killed before they have done 
that, there will be no little fishes. So the good fish- 
erman would disdain fishing at the forbidden sea- 
son. He would be taking away from, the whole order 
of fish their proper chance to exist in the world. 

Sometimes hunters go up in the deer country 
about this time of year. They talk about how many 
deer they are allowed to bring out. What do they 
mean by that? If men were allowed to shoot all 
the deer they pleased, just for fun, very shortly 
there would be no deer left in our forests. So there 
has been a rule made that a hunter may have only 
one or two a season. Will a real sportsman try to 
disobey that Jaw and take out more than he is 
allowed? No; if he does, he is a poor sport and 
should be ashamed to look himself in the face. A 
real hunter has no time for him. For the same 
reason—to give the deer their proper chance to live 
in this world—the good sportsman will not kill the 
mother deer nor the young, and he will shoot only 
when the animal has a fair chance to get away from 
him. Do you remember when Hiawatha aimed at 
his first deer? Not when it was feeding or drink- 
ing, but “as the deer came down the pathway.’ 
Even the wild animals are generally observant of 
this rule. The rattlesnake will not hit without 
warning. Few vicious animals will attack a man 
unless it is necessary to protect their young, or they 
are famishing for food, or are cornered by man. 
Animals are pretty good sports, as a rule. 


Ce sportsmanship, however, is needed in other 
matters besides hunting and fishing. It\is very 
necessary almost anywhere we turn, if hfe is to 
run on smoothly and fairly for all. Can you tnink 
where you can help to make the playground a pleas- 
ant place by being a good sportsman; that 1s, by 
giving the other fellow a fair chance? How can you 
show your good sportsmanship about the ' appa- 
ratus? It ought to make you feel uncomfortable mn- 
side to keep a swing longer than is your rair turn 
How can you be a good sportsman in racing games: 
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If your toes are past the mark in starting, so that 
you have an unfair advantage, or if you crowd 
someone else out of place in running, winning the 
race should make you feel only ashamed. Is there 
any glory in winning a race or a wrestling match 
over a child younger and weaker than you? If you 
are a good sportsman you will give him an advan- 
tage or take no pride in your victory. I saw a 
father, one day, boxing with his little boy. The 
father had one arm tied behind him and was stand- 
ing on his knees. What was his idea? Will a good 
sportsman monopolize the ball bat or the school 
doll? Will he try always to head the line that 
marches into the building? He should feel right 
about leading, only when every other child has had 
a turn since he had his. 

The good sportsman always tries to be fair to the 
other child in his work, too. Sometimes in number 
period, when we were racing to see who could add 
up his columns of figures most quickly, I have seen 
a child try to put two or three answers down before 
I gave the word to start. Any glory in winning the 
race then? Is it fair to the other children to wish 
to read all the sentences yourself; to want to tell 
all the stories; to choose all the songs; to keep fa- 
vorite books too long a time; to monopolize the sand 
table? 


IX playing a game, if you lose, whom are you going 
to blame for your failure? The other fellow? Not 
if you are a good sportsman. I am thinking of an 
old fox who walked along a country road one morn- 
ing and saw some ripe purple grapes hanging above 
his head. “I will have those grapes,” he said; but 
after he had jumped and jumped and jumped, and 
could not reach them, he walked on down the road 
saying, “I did not want them, anyhow. I know they 
are sour.” Was he a good sportsman? No. He 
would not acknowledge his own failure. We would 
have liked the old fox much better if he had said, 
“Well, I’ll have to be a much better jumper than I 
am. now, if I’m going to reach those grapes.” 

Two brothers were playing ball one day. Jimmy 
threw the ball right into Frederick’s hand, but 
Frederick did not close upon it quickly enough. It 
slipped away from him and went rolling off to one 
side of the road. “Hey, Jimmy, you’re a bum pitch- 
er! Why don’t you put the ball in my mitt instead 
of way off there to one side?” said Frederick petu- 
lantly. Was he a good sportsman? We would have 
admired Frederick much more, wouldn’t we, if in- 
stead of blaming Jimmy for his own failure, he had 
said, “Well, Jimmy, I muffed that. Now give us 
another.” 

The good sportsman will always admit his mis- 
take as soon as he sees he is wrong. Too often chil- 
dren—and I must say, grown people, too—will stick 
to their opinion long after they know they are in 
the wrong, when they are having a discussion, or 
argument, or quarrel. But how much we all like 
the fellow who will come out straightforwardly and 
say, “My mistake. I was wrong. You are right.” 
That takes courage also, doesn’t it? 


good sportsman, too, is very particular about 

how he takes his winnings or his losses. When 
someone beats you in a game, how do you like to 
have him act about it? Do you enjoy having him 
boast about it, or twit you of losing? Is he a good 
sportsman if he does that? Do you want to play 
with him again? Do you boast when you win? Why 
should you? It is the rule of the game that some- 
one must win—it might have been the other fellow. 
Take your success modestly and without boasting, 
and hope the other fellow will win a fair share of 
times. 

In what manner will a good sportsman lose, do 
you think? With a smile, to be sure, and ready to 
commend the winner on his good luck. Have you 
watched your sisters, or brothers, or mothers, or 
fathers playing tennis, or golf, or cards? If you do 
not understand the game yourself, can you tell by 
the looks on their faces who is winning? Have you 
seen players look “peeved” when they are losing? 
Do the others enjoy playing with such a loser? No; 
they are either disgusted with him or want to laugh 
at him. And they are justified, for he is no sports- 
man. 

Does the good sportsman here at school frown 
when his bean bag falls outside the mark? Is he 
cross when someone else has a higher score than 
his? ‘No; he claps heartily for the winner. 

It may even happen in our school life that some 


of us lose in more than play. We might fail in our 
work for some reason or other—from sickness and 
absence or some other good reason—and we might 
not be able to go on with our class at the end of the 
year. Could we take such a defeat with a smile, do 
you think, determined to go at the work all over 
again next year and make a better job of it? We 
could smile, if we are truly good sportsmen. 

Sometimes it is easy to smile at defeat, but some- 
times, in things that count very much with us—like 
being promoted—it is very, very hard. But don’t 
you ever let anyone know it is hard to smile, will 
you? There is a little poem which says: 


“It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 

But the man worth while is the one who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


Little Friends from Faraway 


Chinese Stories for Opening Exercises 
By Adelina N. Smith 
“NO BIGGER THAN A BEATING STICK” 


HIH LAN WO comes of a very ancient family 
in China. His aunt has the family records for 
the last two thousand years. 

Shih is Lan Wo’s surname—like your last name, 
except that it comes first. Shih means stone. 

Lan Wo used to live in a small country village. 
When he was five years old his aunt said, “It is 
time for Lan Wo to come into the city and go to 
school.. He will be the head of our family when 
he grows up. We must begin his education early.” 

His aunt is a very famous doctor. She studied 
for her medical degree in the United States. She 
has a large hospital. Her fine big home is in the 
same yard as the hospital. There is a high brick 
wall around them. In China a yard is called a com- 
pound. There is a day-school building in this com- 
pound, too. 

Lan Wo came to live with his aunt. He went to 
the day school. He had everything that he could 
want, and many wonderful things besides that were 
sent to him by his aunt’s friends in the United 
States. 

Lan Wo grew to be overbearing sometimes, but 
he had a kind heart. 

When he was seven years old his aunt said, “Lan 
Wo, your little betrothed is five years old now. I 
must fetch her into the city and begin her educa- 
tion, too.” 

Now Lan Wo had grown very proud in these two 
years. He thought that he was ashamed of the little 
village playmate to whom he had been betrothed 
when they were both very small. For Chang Mo 
Chen was as brown as the fiber on the palm tree 
stems. She was as tiny as a child of five could well 
be, and had sharp, black unafraid eyes in a sober, 
round little face. She would know nothing of the 
games in the new school. She could not read. And 
she would ask Lan Wo many troublesome questions 
about the new things in this great city place. 

When the doctor said that Mo Chen was to come 
in, Lan Wo cried out indignantly, “She shall not 
come. She is too small. She is no bigger than a 
beating stick!” 


A beating stick is a very short, thick, dark-colored 


wooden paddle. The Chinese women use these 
beating sticks when they go down to the ponds to 
wash their clothes. They kneel on mats on the 
banks. They put the clothes on the stones in the 
water and pound them with the paddles. Little 
Mo Chen did look like a beating stick. 

His aunt did not reply to Lan Wo, but she smiled 
when she was alone. 

When Mo Chen came, Lan Wo could be seen 
proudly showing her all the wonderful sights. He 
very carefully helped her in school, too, so that she 
made no mistakes. Everyone wanted to play with 
little Mo Chen. Lan Wo forgot what he had called 
her. But every time Jian Wo’s aunt saw little Mo 
Chen she thought, “There is the dear child that is 
‘no bigger than a beating stick’!’’ 


PREPARING FOR FEAST DAY 


WANG HSI JEN stood in front of his father’s 
little tea shop. His mother, his grandmother, 
and his two uncles’ wives had come out from 

the tiny, stifling rooms back of the shop and were 
sitting on benches by a shallow tub which was filled 
with long green leaves that looked like our corn, 





and kelp leaves soaking in a sour water. These 
women were getting ready the holiday food for the 
dragon festival, two days off. 

Hsi Jen liked to watch them pound the cooked 
rice and mould it into little three-cornered pieces 
as large as radishes. Then they neatly wrapped 
these solid dabs of rice with the tender, pickled 
leaves, and thus made a dainty as tempting as 
candy. 

Hsi Jen would have asked to have a “wrap,” or 
“bao,” as he called it, to eat; but he knew that this 
white rice came from the far northern part of 
China, and that more cash had been paid for it 
than was paid for the common yellow rice of which 
he ate two bowlfuls with chopsticks twice every 
day. But he remembered from last year how good 
it was. He liked it even better than he did the 
vegetable which his mother cured every autumn 
with salt, and that he sometimes ate with his fish 
and rice. 

The women’s voices were shrill and joyous as 
they chattered of the many delicacies yet to pre- 
pare, and of the boat races they were to see on the 
festival day. They often called across the street to 
another group of women, busied as they were. 

Inside the shop at a table, a tailor was sewing a 
holiday garment of bright red cotton goods, trim- 
med with black and blue braid at collar and sleeves, 
for Hsi Jen to wear on the day of the festival. His 
sisters’ and the older women’s garments were fin- 
ished and folded carefully away in their small red 
ningpo-varnished chests, or trunks. Hsi Jen had 
been playing with the curious locks and large brass 
hinges of those trunks that very morning. 

Hsi Jen’s oldest sister, who was eleven, also sat 
on a bench in the sunshine in front of the open 
shop. She was embroidering with bright silk 
threads an ornament to hang from the shoulder 
button cf the little brother’s new garment. Hsi 
Jen’s mother had made him a pair of new cloth 
shoes of black satin, and embroidered on each toe 
was a fierce cat’s head. That was to scare evil 
spirits away from trying to steal Hsi Jen’s soul. 
Hsi Jen liked these shoes, for his mother had made 
whisker tufts at the sides of the cat mouths, and 
he liked to stroke them and the little cloth ears that 
stood up on the heads. 

On the ends of bamboo poles leaning against the 
low shop roof were Hsi Jen’s and his father’s clean 
hose drying in the sunshine. They looked like very 
white short boots made of heavy muslin. 

Hsi Jen’s cousin called him from the end of the 
street where he and some playmates were running 
up and down great long logs, playing that they were 
practising for the forthcoming boat races on the 
lake. Lau Li, the cousin, was the judge, and with 
a wand tipped with bright paper streamers he 
touched the winning crews as they came in. Hsi 
Jen’s crew won every time. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
ENOUGH SAID 

I was visiting a phonic class in a first grade in 
one of our largest cities. 

“What does this say, Fred?” asked the teacher, 

Fred rose to his feet, surveyed the card, and a 
helpless look came over his face. “I don’t know,” 
was the answer. 

“You don’t know! Why, yes you do. We had it 
yesterday. Tell me.” 

Again Fred looked askance at the troublesome 
card. But he shook his head. “I’ve forgotten.” 

“You’ve forgotten! Very well then. You take 
this card and stand there and look at it until you 
remember. Look hard, now!” 

She came back to him in a few minutes. “Ready 
now, Fred?” 

“T don’t know it,” came the distressed answer. 

The teacher continued to pump at an empty well. 

“Fred, you do too know that sound. Think—think 
hard!” 

Fred now ventured a few guesses, all quite wide 
of the mark. 

“Very well,” came the decision from the chair. 
“You stay after school to-night until you find out 
what that says.” 

I went from there to another phonic class in an- 
other first grade in the same building. 

“What does this say, Ted?” inquired the teacher, 
holding up a flash card containing “igh.” 
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Ted rose confidently, confronted the card a mo- 
ment, then a look of honest dismay came over his 
face. “I don’t know,” he said. 

“Forgotten, Ted?” inquired the teacher, briskly 
and cheerily. “Tell him, Jean.” 

Jean told him, Ted repeated the sound, and the 
drill went on. 

“This one, Ted?” asked the teacher again very 
soon. 

“Igh,” answered Ted promptly, grinning in tri- 
umph. 

Four more times during the drill that same card 
was flashed at Ted. Four more times Ted responded 
happily and correctly. 


THE MOTHER-TEACHER 

There was an indefinable quality about a certain 
first grade which I visited—something that brought 
a tightness in one’s throat by its very beauty. It 
was a plain room, compared with many as to furnish- 
ings, but one did not think of that, for the quality 
was not physical. It was as if the room had a soul. 
One could not be in its atmosphere without being 
strongly: conscious of the preciousness of childhood, 
the awesomeness of it to those of us who must try 
to minister to it. 

The children were ordinary children of ordinary 
parents. There was nothing brilliant nor unusual in 
their scholastic efforts. The teacher was an ex- 
tremely plain, extremely quiet little woman whose 
hair was beginning to gray. Her teaching was plain 
and earnest and patient. She flaunted no elaborate 
devices. I think she was too busy molding charac- 
ter to find time for fancy teaching. 

There were small breaches of good conduct, as are 


natural to the thoughtlessness of childhood. The 
teacher neither overlooked these nor threw them in- 
to the limelight. She accepted them as a matter-of- 
fact, corrected gently, casually, in the very low, 
quiet voice which she always used, with a sympathy 
which seemed to divine just what had caused the 
misconduct, and what was the best way to guard 
against its recurrence. It was the “touch, light as a 
feather,” with which she governed. She reminded 
me of the pipe organist who loves his keys, and 
runs his fingers caressingly over them picking out 
the chords that are beautiful. 

After I had spent an entire afternoon in the 
room I tried to express to her something of the ap- 
preciation I felt. She was quite deprecatory. 

“TI have just returned to the work after an ab- 
sence of ten years,” she told me. “But all that time 
I was learning. I am the mother of three children 
now.” 

And then I understood. 


WHEN THE COAT FITS 

Young Carl was making himself considerable of 
a public nuisance. He had not even begun the story 
illustration he had been asked to make, but had 
turned completely about in his seat—he sat in the 
back seat—and was going fishing with a piece of 
string tied to his lead pencil. 

Judging by his hilarity the fish were biting well. 

Miss was busy with a reading class, but I 
saw her watchful eye take in the situation. I won- 
dered what she was going to do about it. Presently, 
when the reading class came to a period, as it were, 
she remarked brightly, “I certainly do like the way 
Frederick is working. I know he will have a good 





picture to show me. I can almost always tell be- 
forehand just where I am going to find good work, 
anyway.” 

She beamed upon the delighted Frederick, serene- 
ly oblivious of the offender in the back seat. Her plan 
worked. Carl gave a little start as he came to, 
looked at Frederick, looked at Miss » and a bit 
sheepishly took up his crayon and set to work. 





MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 

Only it was a little dog. And it did not follow 
Mary alone, but attached itself daily to any one of 
thirty children. It was a tramp dog, and quite im- 
partial in its affections. And it did not make the 
children laugh and play to see a dog at school. And 
so the teacher did not turn it out. 

The dog came in, casually, along with the chil- 
dren when the bell rang, walked with dignity to 
what was apparently his accustomed place behind 
the stove, stretched himself out comfortably, and was 
asleep in no time. 

The children came in casually, too, treating the 
dog as naturally as if he had been following them 
into their own homes. A few called, “Good morning, 
Hobo!” One or two stopped for a moment to pat his 
head. That was all. There was no unwonted hilar- 
ity over the affair. 

After a while Hobo roused himself and strolled 
about the room to pay his respects to the children. 
But even now he was taken as a matter of course 
and aroused no untimely commotion. A pair of 
chubby arms went round his neck at one seat, he 


was required to shake hands in several places, he . 


was patted and rubbed; his tail whisked across 
Esther’s desk and disarranged her kindergarten 








Paper Cutting Window Design 


BY GERTRUDE C. PITT 

















This design is shown here one-eighth actual size. 


The lattice work should be made of strips of dark brown paper. The grapes may be made from 
circles drawn around a spool and colored with purple crayola. The leaf pattern given here is repeated. This makes a very attractive window de- 


sign and one which the children enjoy making. 
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sticks; Esther and the teacher exchanged wry faces 
and Frank manoeuvered the tramp out of the way. 

How sensible it all was! Time out of mind chil- 
dren have giggled to see a pet in school. Why 
should they? Why should they not always, as they 
did here, treat one as naturally as they do in their 
own homes? 


A SPELLING WORD BUREAU 

Miss M., the teacher, drew on the blackboard two 
long vertical lines, crossed by horizontal lines like 
a ladder. A dot between the horizontal lines and 
close to each vertical one changed the ladder into a 
bureau. 

“I am going to pack all of the ‘ights’ in here,” 
said Miss M., writing “ight”? in the middle of one 
drawer. ‘Into, this, we will put the ‘ews’”’; and 
she wrote “ew” on that drawer. So she went on 
until each drawer had been labeled. 

“I want to take ‘clew’ out of a drawer. Where 
shall I get it?” : 

A child pointed to the “ew” drawer and Miss M. 
wrote, on a different part of the blackboard, the 
first word of her list. 

“Where shall I get ‘light’?” Another child 
pointed to the drawer upon which was written 
“ight.” Miss M. added the second word to her list. 

Thus the class went on until quite a list was 
written on the blackboard. Then a member of the 
class passed long papers, and the children were 
told to rule their papers to look like the picture on 
the blackboard; and to pack in again the words in 
their proper drawers, using pen and ink. This was 
good seat work, following excellent drill. 


REWRITING STORIES TO TELL TO THE 
CHILDREN 


Miss H. writes as follows: 

“Y have seen so many good stories in the maga- 
zines lately that would be fine for children if re- 
told by the teacher in simple language. Watch for 
them and make a scrapbook of them and sometime, 
when you feei just like it, rewrite for your little 
pupils one of these stories. 

“I have just finished one for mine. It is taken 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 1920. 
ge name of the story is “A Bit of Gray in a Blue 

y,” and it is the story of Cher Ami, the carrier 
pigeon who saved the Lost Battalion. It is a charm- 
ing story, full of heart interest that will appeal to 
all of the children, if you will tell it in language 
that they will understand. 





An Extension Envelope 
By Georgiana L. Canfield 


ANY of the so-called “cover papers” suitable 

for this problem have a decided right and a 

wrong side. By holding the paper so that 
both sides may be seen at one time, even a child can 
detect what we might designate as the expensive 
side ana the cheap side. 

Correlation with arithmetic can be made by al- 
lowing the class to decide how many large sheets 
will have to be cut to make the required number of 
flaps for the class; how many for the zigzags; and 
how many for the entire problem. Allow them also 
to decide which way of the paper each measurement 
had best be made. A quick sketch of the sheet on 
the blackboard will help them to visualize this. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR DIAGRAMS 


ummm Heavy Line—Cut. 
Fe Soe Broken Line—Fold. 
Light Line—Paste in enclosed space. 
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FIGURE 1 
Plan for Cutting Body 


Place a sheet of 12 in.x 18 in. pa- 
per on the desk, cheap side up and 
long edge toward the pupil. Place 
the end of the ruler exactly on the 
left-hand end of the paper near the 
top, and make dots at the 9 in. and 10 
in. marks. Move the ruler down the 
paper near the bottom and repeat. 
Connect the corresponding dots with 
light pencil lines (Fig. 1.) Fold up- 
ward on each o these lines (A) (B). 
Bring the two folded edges together, 
giving a third fold between them (C). 
— child can do this work for him- 
self. 
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FIGURE 2 
Plan for Cutting Flaps 


Place the paper on the desk in the 
same position as for the body. Place 
the end of the ruler exactly on the 
left-hand end of the paper near the 
top and place dots at 4 in., 8 in., and 
12 in.; then move the end of the ruler 
to the 12 in. dot and measure 4 in. 
more (Fig. 2). Repeat at the bottom, 
measuring from the same end of the 
paper, and draw lines across through 
these dots. Cut on the lines (D). 
This will make four flaps. 
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FIGURE 3 
Plan for Cutting Zigzags 


Cut the paper in half, making it 9 in.x12 in. 
Place this on the desk with the 12 in. edge toward 
the pupil and the cheap side up. Place dots at 2% 
in., 5 in., 7% in., and 10 in. near top and bottom and 
connect. Cut these pieces carefully apart, cutting 
on the lines. This will make four zigzags. 
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FIGURE 4 
Directions for Folding and Pasting Flap 


On a 4 in.x12 in. piece fold one edge back onto 
the cheap or wrong side about % in. (F, Fig. 4). 
To put on flap, paste M fold of flap (Fig. 4) onto the 
front or longer side of body at M, Fig. 1. 














FIGURE 5 
Directions for Folding and Pasting Zigzags 


The two zigzag pieces, 2% in.x 7% in., should be 
folded lengthwise through the center, wrong side 
out. The edges should be turned back to meet this 
fold. At one end each should have a V-shaped piece 
cut out and extending from the two side folds to the 
center (G). To fit in zigzags, paste K and S foids 
of zigzags (Fig. 5) to the inside of body at K and 
S, Fig. 1, with the V fitted into A, B, and C of body 


(Fig. 1). 




















































WILLIE BROWNS HALLOWEEN PRANK 


A PAGE OF HALLOWEEN THINGS FOR LITTLE.ARTISTS TO DRAW. gag 
READ THE POETRY AND SEE IF YOU CAN MAKE THESE PICTURES GY 








If we draw two circles 
_ And point one at the top, 


Next we draw an oval, 


Make it rough and Flat; 


\ 








What have we here? More circles, 


But this time side by side 


Aind a tall thin oval 
Sticking up with pride. 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 





Then two triangles below 
And some arms that Flop 


Then put a stem that sticks 


riqht u 
Suetltekee abvard dealt. 


\ 








IF we add some ears 6 legs 
And our Pussys face, — 
We find a change of 


Then rapidly takes place. | 


It only needs a nose and mouth 


Jind two eyes looking ‘round, 
‘bo give us the whole picture 


Of little Willie Brown. 


Al few curved lines and cut out parts 
If put in here just right, 

Will give us the fat Pumpkin 
That’ Willie lit that night. 


Last we draw some fuzzy lines, 
Indicating fright. 

Find we have the Kitty that 
The Pumpkin scared that night. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Citizenship and Our National Ideal 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


Note: This series of practical discussions and 
plans for inculcating good American citizenship may 
easily be adapted for use in either lower or upper 
grades, or in rural schools. 


Introduction 


An outline for the teaching of United States His- 
tory according to the problem method was published 
two years ago by the author. This series, called 
“The Growth of Our National Ideal,” followed the 
gradual growth and development of the ideal of 
self-determination, from the birth of the ideal of 
human freedom on the plains of Marathon to the 
clash of this ideal with the old world ideal—the peo- 
ple for the state. 

We find that our present conception of human 
rights, as set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, and the 
laws designed to promote and protect these rights, 
is the result of the unfoldment of universal truths. 
I say unfoldment because, while Truth does not 
change—it is always true and available, though not 
always understood and made use of—it becomes 
practicable in the affairs of men and nations only 
as our concepts of Truth are enlarged or unfolded. 

It is my purpose in the present series of articles 
to use the ideal upon which the government of the 
United States was founded as a standard by which 
to measure our citizenship, and to determine our 
course in present-day problems and _ practices. 
Throughout all discussions the teacher should keep 
in mind the fact that the boys and girls before her 
will be the voters and lawmakers of to-morrow; that 
what they do, the kind of nation for which they will 
be responsible, depends very largely upon the ideals 
of citizenship they imbibe here and now. She should 
see that they have a clear idea of the principles for 
which we, as a nation, stand, and that they are be- 
coming more and more capable of measuring vital 
issues by adopting these principles as standards. 

Restating this ideal so that we keep it constantly 
before us, we find that it assumes almost as many 
different forms as there are phases of our national 
life. 

In Revolutionary days it was stated thus: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty; and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—” In educational circles it is established as: 
“The highest self-realization of the individual, 
through his active adjustment to the three phases 
of his life; physical, social, and spiritual.” (So 
stated by Miss Gildemeister in the Minnesota State 
Course of Study, p. 201.) If the churches were 
agreed, they would say that—in practice, if not in 
theory—it is universal salvation. Labor would 
argue the right of one man to live as his neighbor 
lives. Capital would assert the right to employ 
money as it saw fit. Suffragists would insist upon 


the equality of the sexes. The negro citizen would 
claim equal footing with his white brother. All of 
which—in the last analysis—amounts 1o the same 
thing. 

For the children let us define the National Ideal 
as the right of every individual to become the very 
best individual he is capable of becoming; for, in so 
doing, he must, of course, allow everybody else the 
same privilege. (Show that this is true.) 


I—Our National Ideal in the Home 

Our nation is primarily a nation of homes. The 
ideals of true democracy must germinate there or 
never attain full realization. Contrast the Ameri- 
can ideal of home life with that of other nations— 
with the patriarchal life of the Hebrews, for in- 
stance, or the Ancestor Worship of the Chinese. 
Since the home is not only the first institution with 
which the child comes in contact but also the funda- 
mental institution of democracy, we shall begin 
there with the application of this principle of high- 








To the Boys’ Poet 
By Edith Farber Guise 


HITCOMB RILEY used to be 
Jest a boy like you er me. 
But when he grew to be a man 
He was wiser’n you er me can 
Even know about. 


He wrote poetry, I-jing! 

All about ’most éver’thing 

’At boys like us know how to do, 

Seems jest like he always knew,— 
The good old scout! 


He knew ’bout the Swimmin’ Hole, 
’Bout how to cut the nicest pole 
?At grew Up and Down Old Brandy- 
wine, 
My! but didn’t he tell that fine? 
Yes, ’n’ ’bout the trout! 


I know he’d much ruther been a boy 

Jest to taste again that joy 

Of playin’ in the Old Hay Mow, 

Er rabbits from the ties somehow 
Be pokin’ out. 


Say, boys, let’s stop right here 

’Nd send him up a good loud cheer. 

He left us lots of dandy rhymes, 

’Nd care an’ sadness at all times 
He put to rout. 




















est self-realization, and work outward into more un- 
familiar and complicated institutions. 


AIMS 


TEACHER’S AIM: To lead pupils to discover, by 
means of an open discussion, that unless the prin- 
ciples underlying our National Ideal are used as a 
standard of conduct in the home, no individual mem- 
ber of the home can attain his highest self-realiza- 
tion. (See again the statement of the National 


Ideal.) 


PupIts’ Motive: To find out how we may live up 
to the ideals of the Declaration of Independence in 
our home. (The teacher will readily see that the 
above mentioned aims are essentially the same. The 
pupils’ motive is simply a restatement of the teach- 
er’s aim in presenting the lesson, stated, however, 
in terms of the pupils’ interest. It may be used as 
the lesson problem in the assignment, and should 
alwys be restated at the beginning of the recita- 
tion period.) 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 
(To be placed on the board for the pupils to fol- 
low, or to be used by the teacher in developing the 
topics.) 


1. The American Ideal: the right of every indi- 
vidual to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
—the right of every individual to develop into the 
best individual that he is capable of becoming, be- 
cause only by so doing can he realize true happiness. 

2. The relationship of various members of the 
family to each other with respect to this ideal. 

The Father 

The Children 

The Grandparents 

The Hired Help or Servants (whichever term 
is locally common) 


PROCEDURE 
Let us call to mind the song we sang so much 


when the soldier boys were coming back from over- 
seas: 


“Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America 
for me, 

Our hearts are turning home again, and it’s there 
we long to be. 

In our beautiful big country beyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is 
full of stars.” 


Why were our brothers and cousins so anxious to 
get back to America after the armistice was signed? 

What made them care so much about their homes 
over here? 

How do American homes compare with homes in 
other lands? 

The teacher and returned soldiers will be able to 
tell the children of the conditions under which the 
poorer classes of other countries live. They may 
show that people in other countries do not have the 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades— continues 


conveniences and comforts, and have never dreamed 
of having even some of our so-called necessities of 
life. 

Read the paragraphs entitled “What Children in 
Foreign Countries Think of America,” in Chapter I 
of My Country, by Turkington (Ginn). 

Why are the average homes in America far su- 
perior to the average homes in other countries? 
(Because of progress, inventions, education, pros- 
perity and good laws.) 

Show that our ideal of government has been 
largely responsible for our progress and develop- 
ment. A thoughtful review of the industrial devel- 
opment of our nation will show that every great 
wave of substantial national prosperity has followed 
a right decision on some important moral issue. 

Since it may be shown conclusively that a nation’s 
prosperity and progress have a direct relationship 
to its adherence to Right let us carry this principle 
into our study of home relationships. 


The Father 

Classify his activities into rights, duties, and 
privileges. 

Describe your concept of an ideal father. 

What are his duties to his wife? Children? Neigh- 
bors? Business associates? Fellow citizens? 

Can he attain his highest selfhood without ful- 
filling these obligations to the best of his ability? 

What rights are accorded him by law? What by 
custom? 

Show that the father cannot realize his highest 
selfhood without the co-operation of the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

What is our part in helping him to secure life, 
liberty and happiness? 

Explain the necessity for thrift, obedience, cheer- 
fulness and helpfulness on the part of the depend- 
ents in the home. 

Read the chapter entitled “Efficiency and Thrift” 
in Turkington’s My Country. 


‘ The Mother 

Mother also has her rights, duties and privileges 
as stated in the Declaration of Independence and 
incorporated in our National Ideal. Mother usually 
sacrifices a great deal for the children and other 
members of the family, and should, more than others 
of the household, be lovingly served and assisted. 
How can we help her to enjoy long life, freedom, 
happiness and ease? 

Answer the same questions with respect to Mother 
that you have just answered in regard to Father. 


The Children 


Outline duties, rights and privileges as before, 
showing the necessity for co-operation and mutual 
service in order that all may enjoy the “unalienable 
rights” before mentioned. Only by service to others 
can we ourselves reach our highest and best. 

Read what Theodore Roosevelt said about the 
right kind of boy and girl, in My Country, Page 56. 

Read also the chapters entitled “Making an Amer- 
ican” and “The Children’s Age” in the same book. 


The Hired Help and Others 
Outline according to above suggestions. 


SUMMARY 


Let us think back over all the points we have 
made in our discussion and make a list of the essen- 
tials of true democracy in the home. 

Generalization or statement of conclusions: The 
finished statement may take the following form. If 
we wish to live up to the ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence. in the home we must attain our 
highest possible self-realization through co-opera- 
tion, service, and a spirit of cheerful helpfulness. 
(This statement of conclusions reached is a vital 
point in the presentation of any material for induc- 
tive or deductive reasoning. Criticisms of the 
so-called Thought Methods of teaching arise from 
the fact that generalizations are not made by the 
PUPILS and points are not clinched. Pupils should 
attempt to put into concise form the substance of 
the conclusions arrived at during the discussion. 
Amendments and corrections are then made by the 
class and a final statement compared with that 
given by the textbook or teacher. Such generaliza- 
tions form the basis for assignments, reviews and 
memorization.) 


(To bs Continued) 





Outlines for the Study of United States 
History— XI 
Democracy, Expansion and Nationalism 
By Regina I. Zimmerman 


HE following outline is the eleventh of a series 
of outlines in United States History to be used 
in the grammar grades. The outlines are two- 

fold in character, intended to provide both informa- 
tion and guidance. Such details as are necessary 
for a full understanding of a topic, and are not sup- 
plied by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form 
to serve as a summation for the child after the 
teacher has given a fuller discussion. Facts which 
are supplied by the average text are given in topical 
form and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 

The outlines are written with a view to accom- 
plishing several purposes. They will assist the 
young teacher in organizing her history material, 
and lead her especially to appreciate the causal 
relation of facts. In order to use them the teacher 
will find it wise to do some outside reading and will 
not have her knowledge confined to the narrow 
limits of the text which she teaches. In this way 
the level of the history course will be raised. 

The outlines are accompanied by definite refer- 
ences for the teacher—in most cases by both refer- 
ences to standard general works such as Elson’s 
History of the United States, and topical refer- 
ences to be used if the general history does not give 
a sufficiently full discussion of a particular topic. 
For the topical references the works of John Fiske 
will be used frequently, because of their accuracy 
and well-deserved popularity. At the end of each 
topic are suggestions for collateral reading or class 
report. Books could not be cited, as the library 
material available for each teacher varies with the 
nature and situation of the school. Following the 
teacher’s references are “Suggested References for 
Children.” 

In addition to these certain source articles will 
be suggested. These will serve to make the history 
lesson more real and inspiring, and can be used by 
teacher or children provided the school has a set of 
Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries, 
a collection of source articles in four volumes. 





I—Jefferson and the Democracy 


A Change of political power. 
B Character of Jefferson. 
C Jefferson’s political ideas. 
1 Democracy. 
2 World peace. 
D Jefferson’s principles. 
’ 1 Retrenchment. 
a Army and navy. 
b Recall of foreign ministers. 
c Expensive courts done away with. 
2 Reduction of taxes. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
The Burr Conspiracy. 
The Barbary Wars. 


I1I1—The Louisiana Purchase 


A Previous history. 

1 Cession in 1768 and 1783. 

2 Treaty of San Ildefonso—Napoleon wished 
to revive the French colonial empire. Through 
secret treaty with Spain in 1803, he secured 
Louisiana in exchange for a kingdom in Italy. 

B Attitude of United States. 

1 Alarm of Jefferson—Spain was a_ weak 
power, but there was danger from France. 
Need to form an alliance with England if 
France were in possession. 

2 Feeling of Westerners. 

a By treaty with Spain in 1795, the “right 
of deposit” of goods at New Orleans had 
been guaranteed them. Spain withdrew 
this right after secret treaty. 

b Need for navigation of the Mississippi. 

ce Indignation and demands of Westerners. 

C Transfer of Louisiana. 

1 Attempts of Jefferson to purchase West 
Florida. 

2 Napoleon’s willingness to sell. 

3 The treaty. 

a Terms. 

b Boundaries. 

4 Attitude of Congress. 

a Constitutionality. 

b Jefferson’s attitude. 

c Need for prompt action. 

5 Effect of purchase. 

a Enlarged territory. 

b Precedent established. 


6 Exploration. 
a Ignorance of territory. 
b Lewis and Clark expedition. 


III—European Relations 


A European warfare—Napoleon was engaged in the 
attempt to make France the most powerful king- 
dom in the world. Had control over all countries 
but England. Impossible to secure naval victory 
over latter. 

B Orders and decrees of France and England— 
Both countries closed the ports under their con- 
trol to the trade of the yival country. Each de- 
clared the coasts of the other in a state of block- 
ade. Neutral vessels were forbidden to trade 
with either country, and were subject to seizure 
when caught. 

C Position of American commerce. 

1 Very prosperous to 1806, carrying goods to 
belligerents and their colonies. 

D Relations with England. 

1 Impressment. 

a Refusal to arrange for exchange of de- 
serters. 

b The Chesapeake and the Leopard. 

2 Revival of “Rule of 1756”—A nation not per- 
mitted to enjoy in times of war that which 
was not permitted in times of peace. Eng- 
land objected to American trade with French 
West Indies during war. 

8 Action of English ministers. 

a Erskine. 

b Jackson. 

4 Refusal to renew Jay Treaty. 

E Relations with France. 

1 Seizure of American vessels. 

2 Attempts to force Americans into war with 
England. 

8 Desire of Jefferson to secure East Florida 
from Spain led him to show a milder attitude 
toward France because the latter controlled 
Spain. 

F American retaliatory measures. 

1 Jefferson’s attitude toward war. 

2 Impossibility of ignoring decrees. 

3 The Embargo of 1807—result. 

4 The Non-Importation Act. 

5 The Macon Bill—Commerce would be free to 
whichever nation would withdraw decrees. 

a Action of France—Offered to withdraw 
decrees if England would withdraw Or- 
ders in Council. Only a scheme of Na- 
ee to capture more American ves- 
sels. 

b Action of England—Refused to with- 
draw Orders. 

6 Result of acts. 

a Loss in America. 

b Dissatisfaction in New England. 

ec Failure of measures ,to win respect in 
either France or England. 

d Seizure of ships by Napoleon. 


IV—The War of 1812 


A Change of control in Congress—Young men 
principally from West and South in control and 
in favor of war. Spirit against England rising. 

B Causes of war. 

1 Indian attacks. 

2 wes of England to recall Orders in Coun- 
cil, 

3 Impressment. 

C Comparison of combatants. 

1 Finances—Revenue of imports had decreased 
in United States. Charter of National Bank 
had expired. Difficult to borrow money be- 
cause of opposition to war. Prosperity in 
England. 

2 National spirit—All England united because 
of war against France. Division in the 
neem te States, strong opposition in New Eng- 
and. 

3 The army and navy. 

D Plans of campaign. 

1 English. 

a Blockade coast. 

b Attack coast towns. 

ec Invade from Canada. 

d Enter by Southern Mississippi Valley. 

2 United States. 

a Attack Canada. 
b Injure English commerce by navy and 
privateers. 

E Result of plans. 

1 English. — 

a Attacks on Washington and Baltimore. 
b Resistance of American invasion of 
Canada. 
.__¢ Failure to enter Mississippi Valley. 
2 United States. 

a Failure of Canadian attack. 

b General success of naval engagements. 
ec Work of privateers. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—continea 


F New England opposition. 

1 Reason tour dissatisfaction. 

2 Question of the militia—New England states 
refused to place their militia under Federal 
control, but demanded support of militia and 
protection by government. 

3 The Hartford Convention. 

a States represented. 
b Movement toward secession. 
ec Failure of plans. 

G The Peace Treaty. 

1 Unpopularity of war—Neither side was gain- 
ing, and huge stms of money were being ex- 
pended by both countries. Other European 
countries desired England to give up minor 
struggle and devote all of her attention to 
France. 

2 Terms of treaty. 

8 Questions ignored. 

H Effects of the war. 

1 Respect for the United States,—Independence 
really secured. 

2 Downfall of Federalist party. 

3 Growth of manufacturing. 

4 Freedom from European influence. 

5 Strengthening of national spirit. 

6 The “Era of Good Feeling’—Through decay 
of Federal party the country became more 
united. A period of peace and prosperity re- 
sulted. 

Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
Surrender of Detroit. 
Siege of Washington. 
Battle of Lake Erie. 
Battle of New Orleans. 
Monroe’s Tour. 


V—Internal Growth 


A Transportation about 1820. 
1 Routes of land travel. 
2 River travel. 
38 Accommodations. 
B The Cumberland Road. 
C Invention of the steamboat. 
D The westward migration. 
1 Motives for going West. 
2 Growth of western states. 
E The Erie Canal—effect. 
F National support of better transportation. 
G State activity in building roads, canals, etc. 
H Development of the railroad. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
“Fulton’s Folly.” 
The First Railroads. 


Vi—The Monroe Doctrine 


A The Holy Alliance—After the downfall of Na- 
poleon all the European nations except England 
had united to assit one another in case of revo- 
lutionary outbreaks in their own countries or 
colonies, 

B The revolt of Spanish colonies. 

1 Revolt under Napoleon. 
2 Recognition by United States. 
8 Attempt of Europe to suppress. 

C Russian colonization. 

D Proposal of England. 

E The Doctrine. 

1 Colonization clause. 
2 Intervention clause. 
F Later applications. 
1 Mexico and Maximilian. 
2 Venezuela and England. 
3 The Monroe Doctrine with regard to Asia. 


Vil—The Election of 1824 


A Candidates. 
B Election of Adams. 
1 Influence of Clay. 
2 Charge of corruption. 
C Adams as President. 
1 Fitness for office. 
2 Character. 
38 Unpopularity. 
D Opposition to Adams—Influence of Jackson. 


VIII—Summary of Period 


A Democracy. 
1 Principles of Jefferson. 
2 Influence of West. 
B Nationalism. 
1 Effect of War of 1812. 
2 National support of transportation. 
8 The Monroe Doctrine. 
4 Disappearance of old political parties. 
C Expansion. 
1 Purchase of Louisiana. 
2 Settlement of West. 


References for the Teacher 
GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 
United States (pp. 376-456; 462-470; 472-477); 
James and Sanford, American History (pp. 241- 
281; 285-292); McLaughlin, History of the Ameri- 


can Nation (pp. 223-255; 260-268; 273-285); Hart, 
New American History (pp. 237-303). 


TOPICAL REFERENCES: I—Hart, Formation of the 
Union (pp. 176-185»; Walker, The Making of the 
Nation (pp. 175-177); W—Hart (pp. 185-189); 
Walker (pp. 177-186); II—Hart (pp. 191-203); 
Walker (pp. 190-208; 217-220); IV—-Hart (pp. 
203-222); Walker (pp. 222; 224-225; 231-249); V— 
Hart (pp. 227-229); Walker (pp. 204-206; 262); VI 
—Hart (pp. 241-244); VII—Hart (pp. 245-251; 
259-262). 

Suggested References for Children 

Abbott, Story of Our Navy; Gordy, Stories of 
Later American History; Roosevelt and Lodge, 
Hero Tales from American History; McMurry, 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains; Bachman, Great 
Inventors and Their Inventions; Barstow, A New 
Nation; the Westward Movement. 


Source Articles 
In Vol. III of A. B. Hart’s American History Told 
by Contemporaries: “How Napoleon Persisted in 
Selling Louisiana,” by Lucien Bonaparte (pp. 367 
ff.); “Campaign of New Orleans,” by Rev. G. R. 
Gleig (pp. 422ff.); “Voyage Down the Ohio,” by 
H. M. Brackenridge (pp. 459ff.). 
Dates and Events to Remember 
18083—Purchase of Louisiana. 
1807—F ulton’s Steamboat. 
1812—War with England. 
1823—Monroe Doctrine. 
1830—Beginning of Era of Railroad Building in 
the United States. 


Personages to Know and Identify 


According to Professor R. M. Tryon of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, pupils should be able to write a 


statement two hundred words in length about the 
following: Thomas Jefferson; James Madison; 
James Monroe. 

Pupils should be able to identify the following: 
DeWitt Clinton; Albert Gallatin; Lewis and Clark; 
John Q. Adams; Zebulon Pike; Tecumseh. 


Constructive Methods in English 


By Florence W. Raguse, Helping Teacher, 
Mercer County, N. J. 


N starting a campaign for better English let us 

formulate our aims. These should meet the 

needs of our children. Next, let us list the errors 
made by children in their oral and written compo- 
sition. We have then a starting point and a goal 
toward which to work. The method of procedure, 
however, must not be a continuous series of correc- 
tions, which soon become mere nagging pests, but 
it must be of such a type that the children will feel 
a need of improvement and correct their own er- 
rors. 

Children are imitators and copy us continually. 
If we use poor: and careless language, the children 
will use the same. The language used by the pu- 
pils in our classes reflects our own speech. Again, 
if pupils’ oral and written work is not improved 
after each grammar lesson or language game, we 
have wasted valuable time and have defrauded the 
children. Many times grammar is taught as a 
subject which has no connection at all with oral 
or written composition. Pupils repeat one defini- 
tion after another, analyze hundreds of sentences 
without ever trying to utilize this knowledge. 

In the lower grades, dramatics, language games, 





OCTOBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color mount and memorize this selection:+-It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—contines 


stories, picture studies, and conversation lessons 
help to eradicate errors. Try to accomplish each 
week something of definite value which leads 
toward the distant goal. With the older pupils our 
field is very broad. Every lesson must be a language 
lesson. If the greatest difficulty of the class is in 
organization, the assignment of the lesson should 
be more definite. If the children’s weakness lies in 
the inability to express ideas, vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure should be considered. Pupils must 
be taught to appreciate factors that control the 
formation of a good paragraph. They should be 
aware of the balanced structure, the loose sen- 
tence, climax, short sentence used as introduction 
or conclusion to a paragraph, the topic sentence, 
the transitional sentence and weak beginnings of 
sentences, as: “so,” “but,” “as,” “then,” ete. 


SUGGESTIONS 
ADVERBIAL PHRASES 


Aim—To improve sentence structure. 

Motivation—Desire to speak and write more 
fluently and accurately. 

Procedure—Sentence building. 

Emphasis—Adverbial phrases. 

1. Write upon the board a sentence. (e.g., The 
Pilgrims sailed.) Who can make the sentence more 
interesting by adding a “where” phrase? (The 
Pilgrims sailed from England.) Who is able to im- 
prove the sentence by adding a “when” phrase? 
(In 1620 the Pilgrims sailed from England.) Who 
can produce a more attractive sentence by adding 
a “why” phrase? (In 1620 the Pilgrims sailed from 
England to colonize in America.) Several sentences 
should be used according to the needs of the children. 

2. Read very slowly an excellent literary para- 
graph. Have the children select the “how,” “why,” 
“when,” “where” phrases and discuss their value. 

8. Read a short business letter. Discuss the 
value to the sentences of the above phrases. 


4, What was the work of the phrases we have © 


discussed? In what part of the sentence were they? 
What did they modify? We call these phrases ad- 
verbial phrases. What is an adverbial phrase? 


5. Send several children to the board to write 


Dusan 
Jane 
Edith 
Helen 
I Nata. 
Weleks 
Pearl 
Nettie 


James |® 
William| 
Harry |*% 
Dick |*% 


George * 


Peter | 
rt 
Robert | & 


Ben 


a short paragraph upon the value of adverbial 
phrases. Have others give minute speeches on the 
use of adverbial phrases. 

6. Discuss the value of the adverbial phrases 
used in the paragraphs written by the children up- 
on the blackboard and those which were used by 
the pupils in their minute speeches. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE 
Aim—To increase vocabulary. 
Motivation—Desire to compete with the other 
members of the class. 
Procedure—Fill blank in sentence with different 
descriptive words. : 
Emphasis—Descriptive adjective. 

1. We are to test our ability to express our 
ideas. We shall need our dictionaries, Each of you 
is to repeat the sentence which I shall write upon the 
blackboard and fill the blank with a different descrip- 
tive word. This is the sentence: I have a dog. If 
the word you choose is used by another pupil quickly 
find its synonym in your dictionary. 

2. The children should be tested as long as the 
teacher considers it necessary. 

3. Read’ an excellent description of a dog. 
Have pupils select the new descriptive words in the 
paragraph. 

4. Have pupils name new descriptive words 
which they can utilize. 

5. What part of speech do these descriptive 
words modify? These words are called descriptive 
adjectives. What is a descriptive adjective? 





THE PREDICATE ADJECTIVE 
Aim—To correct errors in written and oral com- 
position. 
Motivation—Desire to speak and write correctly. 
Procedure—Sentence criticism. 
Emphasis—Predicate adjective. 

1. Collect a number of written and oral incor- 
rect usages of the predicate adjective. Why is the 
following sentence incorrect? “The apple tastes 
sweetly.” (Since the apple has no power of tasting, 
there is no action in the verb; the word must be 
sweet instead of sweetly because it merely states a 
condition of the apple.) What other work does the 
word sweet do in the sentence? (It completes the 





predicate.) Words of this type are called predicate 
adjectives. What is a predicate adjective? 

2. Learn all verbs which are completed by 
predicate adjectives. Pages 78-83 in ‘Potter, 
Jeschke, Gillet-—Book II” are most helpful. 


POINTS TO EMPHASIZE 


1. “Set off” is the underlying principle of com- 
mas for (a) addresses and dates, (b) participial 
modifiers, (c) non-restrictive clauses, (d) matter be- 
tween parentheses and dashes. A comma is not used 
“before” the year in a date, but commas are used to 
“set it off’; a comma does not “show an omitted 
word” before the name of a state, but commas “set 
off the name.” ; 

2. Use of comma in series—“He studies music, 
art, and poetry.” 

3. Distinguishing between in and into—“The 
boys are swimming in the pond.” “The boys are div- 
ing into the water.” 

4. Doubling of final consonant in spelling— 
plan-ned, begin-ning, beg-ged, occur-red, swim-ming. 

5. Limited use of sentences with and, but, be- 
cause, so, why, then. (Unless sentences are in the in- 
verted order.) 

6. Distinguishing between its and it’s. 

7. Dropping of ed in past tense of verbs. 
—Children do not hear the ed. 

8. Incorrect change of tense in the same para- 
graph or story. 

9. Faulty transition. 

10. Contraction of two or more short sentences 
into one by use of relatives. 

11. Too free use of the comma. Never accept “I 
put a comma there because there’s a pause.” 

12. Punctuation of yes, no. 

18. Capitalization in titles. 

14. Use of got. When permissible? 

15. Use of there, their. Always teach in con- 
nection with other words. 

16. Paragraphing conversation. How? 

17. Avoiding the one-sentence paragraph. 

18. All right written as two words. 

19. Don’t and doesn’t. 

20. Discrimination between O and Oh. 

21. Use of may and can. 

22. Confusion in use of beside and besides. 


Cause 


OCTOBER PUNCTUALITY DEVICES 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


BY the time October arrives, our tardy friends have already begun to assert themselves in the classroom, and the teacher is seeking 


a solution to reduce lateness. 


Here are four devices, which may be used for stimulating punctuality. 


Figure 1 suggests a daily 


race for a pennant given to the sectioon having no one late. In Figure 2 are stars earned by pupils of the lower grades who have 
not been tardy for a given period. Figures 3 and 4 are devices to be used in higher grades where the effort is made to stimulate every 
member to work for the star given to the class when none are tardy. Here pupils are not striving for individual praise but for the honor 
of the class. A single light color may be used for any of these drawings and the stars indicated in orange. 

















Pictures to Use in Studying “Sir Galahad” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 41 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 





NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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An Indian Play With Music 


Pocahontas 


By Effa E. Preston 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PocAHONTAS—small girl in Indian 
dress made of white canton flannel, 
fringed. Dress falls from square-cut 
neck to about four inches above ankle, 
-—white stockings and moccasins, the 
latter bead embroidered. About her 
head she wears a white band in which 
is a white quill. 

JOHN SmiITH—lad dressed in Colo- 
nial costume of brown or black. 

PowHATAN—boy in Indian suit of 
tan, trimmed with scarlet; wears many 
beads, tan stockings and moccasins. 
Huge headdress of black feathers that 
hang down .his back to his knees. 

BrAVES—boys dressed like chief, ex- 
cept fewer beads and shorter head- 
dresses of gray or brown feathers. 

INDIAN MAIDENS—girls in dresses of 
tan, made like that of Pocahontas, tan 
stockings and moccasins, bright blan- 
kets. Hair worn in two braids tied with 
strips of bright colored cloth—bands of 
same about foreheads. 

INDIAN WoMEN—dressed as 
ens but head bands omitted. 

CHRONICLER—little girl in white. 


maid- 


SETTING AND Music 


This may be made very elaborate if 
desired but is pleasing and effective if 
given simply, as described. Stage rep- 
resents a forest clearing near an In- 
dian village. Green branches may be 
used to give the effect. A wigwam may 
be at back of stage. 

Much of the effect depends upon the 
music, which is played very softly 
when characters are speaking and 
loudly when only pantomime is used. 
Other music may be used but that in- 
dicated is very pretty. 


THE PLAY 


(Stage is empty when curtain rises. 
Enter Chronicler.) 
Chronicler— 
Journey with us to-night far back 
among the years 
An Indian lodge to see. 
The story of a captive’s rescue hear 
retold, 
When, o’er the country free 
The red man roamed, this land his 





But first an Indian woman’s day, 
The grinding of the maize, weaving 
of baskets bright, 
We'll show you if we may. 
(Exits.) 


(Enter Indian women, some carry- 
ing stones and wooden bowls of corn. 
These seat themselves in semicircle, 
others stand at rear of stage. They 
talk in pantomime while they grind 
corn between stones and the music is 
loud. After a time music becomes 
soft and they sing to the accompanying 
simple arrangement of “Come with the 
Gypsy Bride” from “The Bohemian 
Girl.”’) 


Sonc 


Steadily grind we the maize, 

Golden maize, as we gaze 

Out in the dim forest way 

Where our braves hunt to-day. 

Gay as we grind, let us sing 

While, swift as a bird on the wing, 

Home from the west and the east 

Come the hunters round campfires 
to feast. 

Ready with food must we be, 

Waiting before the tepee, 

While through the chill of the night 

Lodge fires grow cheery and bright. 

Steadily grind we the maize, 

Golden maize as we gaze 

Out in the dim forest way 

Where our braves hunt to-day. 


(Women take maize and stones and 
leave. Enter maidens carrying reeds 
and partly woven baskets. Music 
changes to “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls” from “The Bohemian 
Girl.” They weave silently for a 
time, then sing, to same music.) 


SonG 


The while we are busily weaving the 
reeds 
Our thoughts wander far, far 


away, 
And we dream of old legends and 
valorous deeds 
Through all the long summer day. 
We dream of our chieftain with 
kingly air 
Who rules 
leams. . 
In the baskets we’re making with 
patient care 
We are weaving happy dreams. 


where our totem 


We are weaving, are weaving happy | - 


We are weaving, are weaving happy 
dreams. 


As swiftly our busy fingers -fly 
And ’neath them the gay baskets 


grow, 
We are thinking of wigwams and 
lodge fires to be 
When home from the hunt our 
braves go. 
While bright through the greenwood 
bloom flowers fair 
And a truant sun ray beams, 
In the baskets we’re making with 
patient care 
We are weaving happy dreams. 
We are weaving, are weaving happy 
dreams. 
We are weaving, are weaving happy 
dreams. 


(They leave stage. Lights grow 
dim. Chronicler enters. Music is very 
soft.) 

Chronicler— 

’Tis evening. Soft through the trees 

the silver moon 
With radiance floods the sky, 
And to her drowsy babe each Indian 
mother sings 
A tender lullaby. 
The maidens dance in rhythmic time 
where shadows fall, 
And Pocahontas, she 
Whose gentle heart and tender ways 
her people love, : 
Shall join the revelry. 


(Exits.) 
(Music becomes Mendelssohn’s “Con- 
solation.” Indian women, each with a 
papoose (rag doll) on her back, file out, 
seat themselves in center of stage, 
take papooses on their laps and sing.) 


SONG 


Sleep, while the breezes low through 
the trees are sighing, 

Sleep, owlet, sleep, nor heed the night 
bird’s cry. 

Fireflies shall light thee safe o’er 
dreamland’s pathway— 

Sleep, owlet, sleep, the while the night 


goes by. 

Soft ‘to his mate the whippoorwill is 
Br ga 

Faintly the embers gleam through 
ashes gray. 

Then sleep, my papoose, sleep, while 


Mother 
And stars shall watch above thee. 


Oh, sweet be thy dreams and may 
The Great Good Spirit love thee. 
Dream till the dawning of another day. 

Sleep—sleep and rest. 
Sleep—sleep and rest. 
Sleep—sweetly sleep, upon thy mother’s 
breast. 


All through thy slumbers the stars ‘a 
watch are keeping, 
Sleep, little chief, thy weary dark eyes 


close. ; 
Safe in their nests thy little forest 

brothers : 
Long have been hiding, lost in sweet 


repose. 
Gently to thee the little brooklets mur- 


mur, 
Bidding thee dream tle long night 
hours away. 
Then sleep, my papoose, sleep, while 
other 
And stars shall watch above thee. 
Oh, sweet be thy dreams and may 
The Great Good Spirit love thee. 
Dream till the dawning of another day. 
Sleep—sleep and rest. 
- Sleep—sleep and rest. 
Sleep—sweetly sleep, upon thy mother’s 
breast. 


(They rise and carry papooses away. 
Music becomes “Humoresque.” 
ens enter, carrying blankets. They do 
a graceful dance to the soft music, 
spreading their blankets wide behind 
them like butterfly wings. A graceful 


As the dance ends Pocahontas enters. 
Maidens bow low.) 


Pocahontas—I pray thee, .maidens, 
do not go. Thy dancing was a pleas- 
ing sight. The moon and I shall watch 

ee, 


Maidens—We feared your heart had 
turned from us, you longed so much 
for English ways. Do thine own people 
still please thee? 


Pocahontas—’Twere strange should 
Pocahontas ever be aught else in heart 
but an Indian maiden—as free as birds 
that fly or forest air. 


Maidens—Dance with us, Princess, 
ere the moon drops low. 


(One maiden gives Pocahontas her 
blanket and stands aside as Poca- 
hontas joins the dancers. They re- 
peat dance, at conclusion ‘maidens 
dance from stage, leaving Pocahontas 











happy hunting ground; dreams. alone.) . 
Come With the Gipsy Bride Consolation 
BALFE, 
Arr. by EE. P. MENDELSSOHN. 
Arr. by E. E, P. 
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An Indian Play With Music—con#nes 


Pocahontas—When I am grown, I 
hope to be my father’s counsellor. If 
he would only smoke the Pipe of Peace 
with Englishmen—’twould be for us a 
happy day. If wars might cease and 
red men and white as brothers dwell in 
this broad land both love, how good 
*twould be. And I might teach my 
people then the ways of gentleness and 
love. As long as rivers seaward run or 
flowers rise the sun to greet, so long 
shall my heart be filled with love for 
my people : (Exits.) 

Chronicler— 

It once again is night, and home the 

braves return, 
John Smith, of old Jamestown 

Their prisoner. ‘Tis Pocahontas 

saves his life 
Despite her father’s frown. 
Chief Powhatan and Smith are 
friends— 
Her dream of peace comes true— 

And so our story ends most happily 

As all good stories do. 
(Exits.) 

(Music becomes “Happy and Light” 
from “The Bohemian Girl.” Enter 
braves, followed by women and maid- 
ens. All sing.) 


Sone 


Soft through the forest the night 

winds blow, 

And through the tree tops the moon 

drops low. 

Chant we of deeds of valor done, 

Of mighty perils we have run 

Long ere the white man came to 

make his home 

Here in the forest where the red 

men happy roam. 

Then—ours was America, and free 

Our lodge fires shone from sea to 

sea. 

Fishing and hunting long days 

through, 

Our wigwam roof was Heaven’s blue. 

Our home the forest, under Heaven’s 

own blue. 

Chant we of happy days gone by— 

Days of roaming ’neath forest sky. 

Sing of the winds that ever blow 

Over the tree tops, loud and low. 

Sing of the forest, the cool fragrant 

forest, through which we roam— 
Indians’ home. 

(Music changes to “Dagger Dance” 
from “Natoma” or any other familiar 
Indian music.) 

Maiden (looking into forest) —A 
captive—they are bringing a white 
man! 

All—A captive! <A captive! 

Indian—Call the Chief. 

(Two braves enter, with Captain 
John Smith, bound.) 

Powhatan (entering) —Whom have 
ye here? 

1st Brave—Captain John Smith of 
Jamestown. Opechancanough first took 
him. He seems brave and fcarless. 

2nd Brave—The medicine men sent 
him to thee. Thou art to decide his 
fate. 

Powhatan—’Tis well. Unbind him. 
(Smith is unbound and stands near 
Powhatan.) Bring him food. (Wo- 
man brings him basin in which he 
washes his hands. Then another 
brings food which he eats. While he 
eats, the women and maidens watch 
him curiously and the braves discuss 
his fate with the chief. Loud music 
during pantomime. Braves move 
front.) 

A Brave—What think ye, mighty 
chief? - 

A. .Brave—Does 
death? 

Powhatan—John Smith must die. 

(Women all leave. Braves dance 
war dance, Smith and Powhatan 
watching. When dance is ended braves 
bring in a@ great stone. Smith is 
drcgged over and his head forced 
down on stone. Pocahontas rushes in) 

Pocahontas—Wait—wait! Father, 
wait! 


he not deserve 





Powhatan—Pocahontas, thy place is 
in the wigwam. 

Pocahontas—Father, do not kill the 
white man. I pray thee let him go. 
He has done thee no wrong. 

Powhatan—The whites are not our 
friends. 

Indians—No. 
our friends. 

Pocahontas—But they will be if the 


The whites are not 


captive is freed. If he is killed the 
whites will destroy us. 

Powhatan—The whites will be de- 
stroyed. They have taken the Indian’s 
land and tried to drive him from his 
hunting grounds. 

Pocahontas—Father, let him go, I 
beg of thee. Let the red men be friends 
with the English in Jamestown. 


Powhatan—Go to the wigwam. The 
man must die! Strike! 








I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble Halls 


BALFE, 
Arr. by E. E, P. 
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(A brave with a huge club advances 
toward Smith. Pocahontas throws her- 
self in front of Smith, stretching out 
her arms to protect him.) 

_ Powhatan (raising her and motion- 
ing the braves back)—Does it mean so 
much to thee, Pocahontas? 

1 es he must not 
die, 


Powhatan—F ree him. ’Tis the will 
of the Great Spirit. To-morrow he 
may return to Jamestown. 


Pocahontas—I thank thee, Father. 
It is wise. 


(Braves free Smith. He gives Pow- 
hatan his compass and the chief aid 
the braves walk off to examine it.) 


Smith (to Pocahontas)—Princess, I 
owe my life to you. If ever I can do 
anything for you or your people I am 
at your service. Command me. 


Pocahontas—Cannot the red men 
and the white become friends? 


Smith—I hope so, Princess. 


Pocahontas—I wish to learn the 
English ways and teach them to my 
people. We should dwell in peace in 
this great country. Surely there is 
room for all. 


Smith—There is nothing I desire 
more. 


(The braves and the chief return.) 


Powhatan—It is the will of the 
Great Spirit that the white men in 
Jamestown shall be as the red men’s 
brothers. Does Captain Smith ap- 
prove? 


Smith—Heartily, 
gracious chief. 


Powhatan—Come, my people. We 
will smoke the Pipe of Peace with the 
Englishman. 

Pocahontas—My dream comes true. 
(She moves to back of stage where she 
is joined by maidens and women.) 


Powhatan—Sit here, Captain Smith. 
Come, my braves. 


(They seat themselves in semicircle. 
A brave brings pipe to the chief who 
smokes and passes it to Smith seated 
at his right. Pipe passes around semi- 
circle while music grows soft. Pipe 
should have long stem trimmed with 
bright feathers. When rite of Peace 
Pipe is finished they rise—chief and 
Smith shake hands. All sing—air, 
“Happy and Light.”) 


most wise and 


SONG 
Soft through the forest night winds 


ow, 

And through the trees the moon 
drops low. 

Chant we of this, our Pipe of Peace. 

Of happy days when war shall cease. 

With us the white man comes to 
make his home, 

Here in the forest where red men 
happy roam. 

Now—ours is America, and free 

Our lodge fires shine from sea to 


sea. 

Fishing and hunting long days 
through, 

Our wigwam roof is Heaven’s blue. 

Our home the forest, under Heaven’s 
own blue. 

Chant we of this, our Pipe of Peace, 

Of happy days when war shall cease. 

Sing of the winds that ever blow 
Over the tree tops, loud and low, 

Sing of the forest, the cool, fragrant 
forest through which we roam— 
the Indians’ home. 


October 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to Heaven. 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given— 


The woods shall wear their robes of 
praise, 
The south winds softly sigh. 
And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 
John G. Whittier. 
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Features for a Halloween Entertainment 


The Witches’ Dance 
By Harriette Wilbur 


For any even number of girls, as 
many as desired. Each wears a full 
skirt of gray cambric trimmed about the 
hem with black cats cut from cambric 
or paper (the waist is of the gray, made 
plain and tight); also a cape of red 
cambric, having black cats about the 
hem, which falls about halfway between 
the hips and the knees. The hats are 
tall and peaked with wide brims and a 
black cat in front at base of crown. 
Each witch carries a toy broom, with a 
black pasteboard cat swinging from the 


handle. 

Pianist plays “Espanita Waltz” 
(Joseph W, Stern & Co., New York 
City). When commencing to teach the 
dance, the instructor should number the 
measures of the waltz, beginning on 
page 4, in order to make the directions 
the more easily followed. Any pretty 
waltz, having an introduction several 
measures in length, may be used, al- 
though _the one named is particularly 
good for this dance, because of its pro- 
nounced swing. i 

While pianist plays the introduction, 
the girls run in from one or more en- 
trances, not in regular order, and form 
in a double circle, by partners, who 
clasp inside hands, and hold brooms in 
outside hands. By inside hand or foot 
is meant the one nearest partner; by 
outside, the one farthest from partner. 
Partners face each other and curtsey. 

MEASURE 1. On first count, step for- 
ward on outside foot, swing broom out 
at side. On next two counts hop with 
inside foot raised. (The hop should be 
gracefully executed, with knee brought 
well up and foot bent downward with 
toe pointing prettily. All changes 
should be done smoothly, so that one 
arm movement or step will blend into 
the next one without any stiffness, while 
the body swings in unison with arms 
and feet.) 

MEASURE 2. On first count, step for- 
ward on inside foot, and swing broom 
forward and slightly across in front of 
body. On next two counts, hop with 
outside foot raised. 

MEASURE 8. On each count, take a 
little running forward step, in order: 
outside foot, inside foot, outside foot. 

MEASURE 4. On first count, point in- 
side foot, with ankle gracefully arched, 
toe to floor, and heel turned in. Hold 
this position throughout measure, with 
broom held high above head; the body 
bent slightly backward, and chin raised 
high. Clasped hand should be held out 
in front. 

MEASURE 5. On first count, step for- 
ward on inside foot, at same time 
swinging hroom forward and across 
body. On next two counts hop with 
outside foot raised. 

MEASURE 6. On first count, step for- 
ward on outside foot, at same time 
swinging broom out at side. On next 
two counts, hop with inside foot raised. 

MEASURE 7. On each count, take a 
little running step forward, in order: 
inside foot, outside foot, inside foot. 


MEASURE 8. On first count, point out- 
side foot. Hold this position through- 
out measure, with broom held high 
above head, body bent slightly back- 
ward, and chin held high. Clasped 
hands should be held backward. 


MEASURE 9. On first count, step for- 
ward on outside foot; on next two 
counts hop with inside foot extended. 
(Same as Measure 1.) 


MeasurE 10. On first count, step 
forward on inside foot, swinging broom 
forward and up. On second count bring 
outside foot up behind heel of inside 
foot, at same time rising on toes of 
both feet. On third count, settle back 
on heels, lowering broom. (When 
swinging from first count into second, 
inside hands are extended high for- 
ward, and partners turn body so as to 
stand almost back to back.) 


MEASURE 11. On first count, step 


backward on outside foot, and lower 


broom. On second count, draw inside 
foot back to a position immediately in 
front of outside foot, drawing toe 
gracefully with ankle turned slightly 
forward and in. On third count, rest 
weight on inside foot. (In second 
count, inner foot should be resting 
merely on the tip of the toes, and the 
heel should be lifted forward and in 
toward right foot, to arch prettily.) . 

Measure 12. Repeat Measure 11, 
but instead of changing weight on 
third count, keep the weight on the 
right foot, ready for the next measure. 

Measure 18. On first count, step 
forward on inside foot, swinging broom 
forward and across body. On next 
two counts, hop with outside foot ex- 
tended. 

MEaAsurRE 14. On first count, step 
forward on outside foot, broom out at 
side. On second count, bring inside foot 
up behind heel of outside foot, at same 
time rising on toes of both feet. On 
third count, settle back on _ heels. 
(When swinging from first count into 
second, inside hands are moved down- 
ward and backward, and partners turn 
body so as to stand almost face to face.) 


MEAsuRE 15. On first count, step 
backward on inside foot, and lower 
broom. On second count, draw outside 
foot back to a position immediately in 
front of inside foot, drawing toe grace- 
fully with ankle slightly forward and 
in. On third count, rest weight on out- 
side foot. 

MEAsuRE 16. Repeat Measure 15, 
but not changing weight. 

MEasurRES 17-24. Repeat Measures 
1-8. 

MEASURE 25. On first count, step 
forward on outside foot, swinging 
broom high at side. On second count, 
place inside foot in front of outside 
foot, and rise on toes. On third count 
settle back on heels and lower brooms. 

MEASURE 26. On first count, step 
forward on inside foot, swinging broom 
forward and across body. On second 
count, place outside foot in front of in- 
side foot and rise on toes. On third 
count, rest weight on feet, loosening 
inside hands on third count, and plac- 
ing them on hip instead, ready for next 
measure. 

MEASURE 27. Holding broom high 
over head, turn away from partner and 
make a complete circle in three steps, 
in order: outside foot, inside foot, out- 
side foot. 

MEASURE 28. On first count, stamp 
inside foot sharply, at same time raising 
outside hand, with broom high over 
head, and with inside hand still on hip. 
Body should be slightly turned away 
from partner, body bent backward 
gracefully. Hold through measure, 
clasping hands with partner at close of 
third count, ready for next measure. 


MEASURE 29. On first count, step for- 
ward on inside foot, swinging broom 
forward and across body. On second 
count, place outside foot in front of in- 
side foot, at same time rising on toes. 
On third count, rest weight on feet. 


MEasurE 30. On first count, step 
forward on outside foot, swinging 
broom out at side. On second count, 
place inside foot in front of outside one, 
at same time rising on toes. On third 
count, settle back on heels and lower 
broom, at same time loosening hands 
with partner for next measure, and 
place inner hand on hip. 


MEASURE 31. Partners turn toward 
each other and make a complete circle 
in three steps, in order; inside foot, 
outside foot, inside foot, holding broom 
above head while turning. 


MEAsuRE 32. On first count, stamp 
cutside foot sharply, at same time rais- 
ing inside hand and holding broom in 
both hands, high above head. Body 
half turned to partner, bent arvensis 4 
backward. Hold position throughout 
measure, 


(Partners clasp hands and repeat 
dance as many times as desired, using 





Measures 1-8 to dance off at last.) 








Halloween Drill 
By Caroline W. Hess 


ScENE—Simple woods effect for 
background, made with gaily colored 
autumn branches. 

CosTUMES FoR Spooks—Sheet draped 
from shoulders. Paper bag with 
square bottom, face cut on both back 
and front. 


Part I 


Music—Any good march music, 
played for a few minutes. 
nter one spook who slowly creeps 
through bushes, looks around and over 
audience. Bows to audience. Bows 
from audience. Looks around, spying 
a second spook concealed behind the 
bushes., Advances and pulls him out, 
leading him to front of stage. First 
spook points to and indicates someone 
in audience. Second spook finds per- 
son, nods, points to him, and then steps 
back. First spook finds another hidden 
spook, pointing out some other mem- 
ber of audience to him, etc. As they 
are all brought on stage they are lined 
up in two facing lines at right and left. 
Music softly played throughout Part I. 


Part II 


Loud chord struck. A shrieking yell 
from ghosts as they half hide in 
bushes. When a lively strain in the 
music is played they fall back into line 
as before. 


Part III 


Dance—Join hands and skip to right. 
Reverse, stopping at original place. 
Spooks change sides across. Change 
across again. Change, swinging right 
hands. Change, swinging left hands. 
Circle to right. Reverse to left. 


Part IV 


Music changes to “Halloween,” a 
song found in Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. III. 

Spooks march to front of stage (in 
two lines), down center to back in 
twos; part to left and right at back; 
down sides in single file to front; form 
two semicircles, one inside of other 
facing audience. Sing song _ noted 





above. Chord on piano, inner semi- 
circle steps back forming one compact 
semicircle. 


Part V 


Leader on end asks, “Did you ever 
see a spook?” Next spook shakes head 
and says “No.” Leader says, “Here’s 
one,” as he raises his right arm, ex- 
tends it forward, and holds in posi- 
tion. Question is asked third spook by 
second, and so on, until all right hands 
are raised. Leader then asks same 
question, raising left hand as he says, 
“Here’s one.” This around till all right 
and left hands are extended forward. 
Next around all kneel on right knee. 
Next around leader falls against line, 
causing entire line to tumble. 

( Quick Curtain) 


Halloween 
By Maude M. Grant 


The last night in October 
Is the queerest ever seen, 

For ’tis then the weird, weird witches 
Go dancing on the green. 


And the busy little brownies 
Come out to dance and play 
Through the piles of dusky brown 
leaves, 
Ere they vanish quite away. 


And the dainty little fairies 
In robes of silver white, 

Go daily dancing here and there 
With graceful steps and light. 


And the smiling yellow Moon-Face 
Beams down upon the scene, 
As the fairies, witches, brownies, 

Go dancing on the green. 


Halloween 
By Lucille Stratton 


There are witches in the hollows, 
And black cats on the stump, 

When the owl hoots in the tree top 
You ought to see me jump. 


O-o-o-h! I’m scared of everything, 
There are ghosts ’most everywhere; 

And the Jack-o’-Lanterns on the fence 
Just sit still and stare and stare. 
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writing paper. 
water color or oil crayon. 


be made with white paint. 








A Novel Halloween Invitation 
BY G. EDWARD PENDRAY 












vad Now you’ve done it! The spell is cast. To save 

yourself, you must work fast; steal from a blind 
h hood, cast it over your shouldcr, 
knock on wood, turn twice around and stand on your 
ear, pause and remember the time of year. 
your family and, sure as fate, be at the schoolhouse 


DIRECTIONS :—Trace Mr. Pumpkin on thin, unlined paper, such as 
Draw in his face, then cut out and color, using either 
Face orange, features bright yellow, stem 
green or brown. Fold on dotted line so that pumpkin forms a book. 
Copy verse inside and lettering on face, then cut Mr.:Owl out of thin 
black paper, fold him in the middle and paste him to the edges of the 
book as shown in the small picture, to form a seal. ‘The owl’s eyes may 
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For a “Better Speech Week” Program 


“And’s” F arewell 


By Emeline Goodrow 
I’m a willing little fellow, 
With a heart that’s warm and mellow, 
And I always mean to do my very best; 
But you treated me so badly, 
That I’m leaving you quite gladly,— 
I am going far away to take a rest. 


You have used me in each sentence 

Without pity or repentance, 

Till I’m worn and weary from the 
constant strain; 

At the end, at the beginning, 

From the first to the last inning, 

I have served,—but now my strength 
begins to wane. 


Teachers all have begged you, often, 

Your unfeeling hearts to soften, 

But you have not learned the lesson 
they have taught; 

If you wouldn’t so abuse me 

I’d be glad to have you use me, 

Just to make a quick connection in 
your thought. 


“If you please,” and “Thank you, 
Mother,” 

“Beg your pardon, Sister, Brother,”— 

These are words you seldom use by 
night or day; 

Use them with increasing ardor,— 

Let them work a little harder, 

And forget me, for I’m going far away. 


Little “Why” with me is going, 

For of late he has been showing 

Signs of being very worn and over- 
worked; 

You will have to do without us,— 

Do not even think about us,— 

Use the words that heretofore have 
always shirked. 


Little “Why,” we must be starting,— 

Yes, I know you’re sad at parting, 

But we’ll have to bid them all a sad 
good-by, 

Till we find our strength returning, 

And we hear that they’ve been learn- 


ing 
How to get along without poor “And” 
and “Why.” 


A Case of Ain’t 
By Ella Tunnell 
COSTUMES 

All the children, except those who 
take the parts of the doctors, wear or- 
dinary school clothes. Dr. Grammar 
wears long trousers, cutaway coat, eye- 
glasses and carries a satchel. His as- 
sistants, Dr. Verb and Dr. Pronoun, 
wear white coats and long trousers. 

A large cooking spoon, immense bot- 
tle labeled “Isn’t,” clipping shears and 
any other ludicrous paraphernalia will 
add to the effect. The play was origi- 
nally used by sixth grade pupils but 
might easily be undertaken by smaller 
children. Real names may be substi- 
tuted for those given. 

William—We have been waiting ever 
so long. 

Bertha—I wonder where the other 
girls are. 

John—I suppose they stopped to talk 
to someone. 

Mildred—Here they come now. 

(Enter, Marie and Ruth.) 

William—Where have you been? 

Marie—We stopped to talk to some 
children who have just moved to town. 
Such queer people too! And ‘their 
names you’d never guess! 

Bertha—What are their names? 

John—What do they look like? 

Marie—One question at a. time 
please. They told us they had just 
come to town. And now that they are 
here they do not know where to go. 
Séems strange, doesn’t it! I judge 
théy’re orphans. And their names you 
would never guess! 

All—What are their names? 

Marie—The girl’s name is “I Ain’t” 
and the boy’s “Ain’t Got.” 

All—“I Ain’t,” and “Ain’t Got!” 
What queer names. 

Erwin—Here they come now. 


Mildred—Hush, not so loud. They’ll 
hear you. 

(Enter “I Ain’t” and “Ain’t Got.) - 

John—Are you the “Ain’t” children 
Marie was telling us about? 

Rebecca—Yes, if it’s any of your 
business. 

Rolland—Say kids, ain’t we allowed 
to play? 

Mildred—Before you can play we 
want to know who you are. Where did 
you get such queer names? 

Rolland—Oh, a long, long time ago 
we had other names, but it’s been such 
an age I’ve clean forgot mine. 

Bertha—But such queer names. Are 
these you really, truly names? 

John—How did you get those names? 

Rolland—Well, we used to live in a 
real nice town. On one side of our 
house lived some people who were very 
proper. They said, “It is I” and all 
such stuff and if a feller said “ain’t 
they’d ’most like to faint. They had 
some children and we used to play with 
them but we had to be awful careful 
of our grammar. Then a family moved 
down our alley in a tumble-down sort 
of shanty and we started playin’ with 
their children. They were the “Ain’t” 
family. And my, there was a big bunch 
of them. There was “He Ain’t” and 
“She Ain’t” and “We Ain’t” and “You 
Ain’t” and “They Ain’t.” And their 
cousins “Ain’t Did,” and “Ain’t Went,” 
and “Ain’t Saw” lived with them. And 
my! didn’t we have a good time. You 
bet we did. We liked them so well that 
the “Ain’t” family adopted us and gave 
us these names. 


John—But how did you happen to 
leave them and come here? 

Rebecca—Well, an epidemic of Good 
English (did you ever hear of anything 
so silly) broke out in that town and 
every house had a touch of it. And the 
people got mad at us and chased us out 
of town. Got some silly notion in their 
heads that they might catch it from us. 
And they chased every one of us out o 
town. : 

All—Chased out of town! 

Rebecca—Yes, chased out of town. 

Marie—By an epidemic of Good Eng- 
lish! Why, we have Good English. in 
our town. What were people afraid you 
would give them? 

Rebecca—The disease of Ignorance. 
The whole “Ain’t” family had it. Ain’t 
nothin’ painful about it. 

John—I’ve heard of that disease. 
It’s contagious and. infectious. I don’t 
believe we want to play with you, 
either. 

Mildred—Our mothers and teachers 
do not allow us to say ain’t. Maybe 
you would give us something that would 
injure us for life. 

William—lI’ve just gotten over the 
measles. I don’t want this Ignorance 
disease. 

Rolland—I ain’t got it. 

John—Why don’t you quit saying 
“Ain’t?” 

Bertha—Why don’t you quit being a 
member of the “Ain’t” family? I'd 
think you’d be ashamed! 

Rolland—I hate proper kids. (Whirls 
around in disgust.) 

Marie—It’s better to be proper than 
to have the Ignorance disease. 

Rebecca—Gee! ain’t you kids smart. 

Marie—If you will try to quit saying 
“Ain’t” you may play with us. 

Rebecca—I’ll say “Ain’t” as long as 
I please, I’ll say “Ain’t” till my tongue 
freezes. (Sticks out tongue.) 

William—Oh, look at her tongue. 

All—Oh! Oh! 

John—I’ve heard that Ignorance af- 
fects the tongue and that if you use 
“Ain’t” too much it will twist your 
tongue and make it black. 

Ruth—If we have anything more to 
do with them, we’ll get it too. Let’s 





run away. (All run.) 





Rolland—Scaredy cats. (Shakes fist.) 
Ain’t they a brave bunch? (Turns to 
Rebecca.) Say, you ain’t crying? 

Rebecca—Yes, I hate the whole 
“Ain’t” family. Is my tongue awful 
black? (Sticks out tongue.) 

Rolland—Oh, it ain’t so awful black. 
How’s mine? (Sticks out his.) 

Rebecca—Black as black can _ be. 
Ain’t it just awful we’ve said so many 
ain’ts our tongues are black? 

Rolland—If I had any money I’d 
spend it getting rid of my name. 


(Enter Marie.) 


Marie—I came back because I felt 
sorry for you. I’m not afraid of catch- 
ing the Ignorance disease. Don’t feel 
so badly. 

__ Rebecca—I guess you’d feel bad too 
if nobody would play with you. 

Marie—I have a plan. 

Rebecca—You have a plan? 

Marie—Yes, I have a plan. I know 
of a doctor who is a specialist for just 
such cases as this. Now if you will 
promise to do as he asks I will have 
him cure you. 


_ Rebecca—Oh, we promise, we prom- 
ise. 

Marie—Wait here for me. (Leaves.) 

Rolland—Maybe he’ll kill us trying 
to cure us. 

Rebecca—Might as well be dead if 
you ain’t able to talk right. 


(Enter Marie with Dr. Grammar.) 


Marie—Here, Dr. Grammar, are 
your patients. This is “I Ain’t” and 
that is “‘Ain’t Got.” 

Dr. Grammar—So these are the chil- 
dren who are sick. Let me feel your 
pulse. (Looks at watch. Holds wrist 
of one, then other.) Pulse is all right. 
There is always hope for a child if his 
heart is all right. It’s these stubborn 
“I don’t care” cases that cause all the 
trouble. Let me see your tongues. 
(Looks at tongues.) My! there is 
where the trouble lies. I believe I will 
have to have help in this case. Will you 
call my two assistants, Dr. Verb and 
Dr. Pronoun? (Marie leaves and re- 
turns with’Dr. Verb and Dr. Pronoun.) 

Dr. Grammar—Ah! Dr. Verb, I 
want you to look over this case. 

Dr. Verb—Let me see your tongues. 
Oh! that is just a case of “Ain’t.” It’s 
getting common nowadays. There 
seem to be a great many children af- 
flicted with it. Do you think, Dr. 
Grammar, we should operate? (Opens 
satchel and takes out shears.) 

Rolland—I’m scared. 

Marie—Hush! you promised to do 
as they asked. 

Dr. Grammar—Their tongues do look 
twisted. 

Rebecca—Please don’t operate upon 
us. 

Dr. Verb—Well, I have a remedy 
here which I will try first. (Takes 
bottle out of satchel.) It is called 
“Isn't.” It seldom fails. (Opens bot- 
tle labeled “Isn’t” and gives spoonful 
to each child.) 

Dr. Grammar—And Dr. Pronoun? 

Dr. Pronoun—And I have a pill call- 
ed the “Have” pill. It is used as a 
remedy for “Got.” You are to take 
one of these each morning and you will 
soon be better. (Gives each -child 
candy piil.) 

Dr. Grammar—And I have a tonic 
called the “Try, Try Again Tonic” 
made by the Good English people who 
live in the city of Knowledge. (Gives 
spoonful of tonic.) 

Rolland—Are we cured? 


Rebecca—Isn’t it wonderful? 
gins to dance.) 

Dr. Grammar—See, you are saying 
“Are” and “Isn’t” already, so the medi- 
cine is taking effect. You are not cured 
entirely, but you may play with chil- 
dren who use Good English and not 
harm them. : 


(All Children enter.) 


(Be- 





All—Are they cured? 


Dr. Grammar—Enough for you to 
play with them. 


Bertha—Then let’s play! 


(All join hands and sing. Tune, 
Chorus of “Jingle Bells.” Repeat as 
they dance off stage.) 


Proper words, proper words, 
Pronouns, nouns and verbs, 
Use at work, use at play, 
Use them every day. 


A Grammatical Dialogue 
By Dora Mondore 


ist Child—Ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish to bring to your attention a new 
dictionary. This dictionary contains 
every word in our language. There 
are only eight kinds of words, so I can 
show them to you in a very short time. 
(Opens imaginary book.) 

2nd Child (with remaining speakers, 
appearing as part of dictionary)—I 
am a Noun. I am generally very quiet 
unless a Verb is near me. I have no 
quality in particular unless I become 
neighborly toward some stray Adjec- 
tive. I do not work very hard because 
a Pronoun is always willing to take my 
place when I have made a fair start. 


8rd Child—I am a Pronoun. When 
I see that a noun is becoming over- 
worked I always take his place. I am 
a never-failing substitute and am will- 
ing to occupy the position of any noun 
from the queen to the butler. 

4th Child—I am an Adjective. You 
may associate with a Noun or Pronoun, 
but you will never know just what kind 
of fellow he is unless I am around to 
describe him to you. I will tell you-his 
color, his size or even his disposition. 

5th Child—I am a Verb and am full 
of action. I like to get neay a Noun or 
a Pronoun and make it walk, talk or 
dance, although at times I let them 
simply “be.” 

6th Child—I am an Adverb, because 
so often I am “added to a verb” to let 
people know how, when, where, and 
why that verb is acting the way that 
he does. 

7th Child—I am a Preposition. Per- 
haps you will think I’m rude because 
so often I stand before a Noun. The 
reason for my standing there is to in- 
troduce a phrase. I have seen Verbs 
and even Nouns change their manner 
or even their address, all on account 
of a little phrase. 

8th Child—I am a Conjunction. I’m 
just a little link holding words to- 
gether. I am very careful to mate my 
words properly. I never hold a Noun 
to a Verb. My motto is “Like with 
like.” You know, “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” 

9th Child—I am an _ Interjection. 
Pshaw! I’m always alone. . No one 
will stay by me, not even a Conjunc- 
tion, because I’m so excitable! All the 
other words get along so nicely to- 
gether. I’m afraid they’ll crowd me 
out of the dictionary. Why, I’ve even 
heard of people looking for me and say- 
ing, “I can’t find that word. I guess 
it’s scarcely eligible to the dictionary, 
yet.” 


The Parts of Speech 


Three little words you often see 

Are articles a, an, and the. 

A noun’s the name of anything, 

As house or garden, hoop or swing. 
Instead of nouns the prenouns stand— 
Her head, your face, his arm, my hand. 
Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 
Verbs tell something to be done— 

To read, count, sing, laugh or run. 
How things are done the adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill-or well. 
Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
The preposition stands before 

A noun, as in or through a door. 

The interjection shows surprise, 

As oh! how pretty, ah/ how wise. 

The whole are called nine parts. of 


speech, = : 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 
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xercises 
Columbus Day Exercise 
By Ella M. Johnston 
First Child (carrying cardboard 


with map of Italy on one side, and 
large C on reverse)— 

This is Italy, warm and fair, 

A wonderful baby boy was born 

there. 
(Showing map of Italy.) 

Second Child (carrying cardboard 
with picture of Columbus on one side 
and large O on reverse)— 


This baby grew to a man strong and — 


wise, . 
The light of intelligence glowed in 
his eyes. 
(Showing picture of Columbus.) 
Third Child (carrying cardboard 
with map of Spain on one side and 
large L on reverse)— 
The good king and queen of the land 
called Spain 
Sent this noble man across the main. 
~ (Showing map of Spain.) 
Fourth Child (carrying picture of 
Columbus's boat, large U on reverse)— 
See how in the water, the gallant 


ship glides. 
’Tis the Santa Maria!—in it he now 


rides. 
(Showing picture of Santa Maria.) 
Fifth Child (carrying cardboard 


bearing date 1492 in large figures, 
large M on reverse)— 


He discovered this land for me and 


you,— 
Remember the date,—fourteen nine- 
ty-two. 
(Showing date.) 


Sixth Child (carrying picture of lit- 
tle Indian, large B en reverse)— 
When he came to America, whom 
should he sec 
But this little Indian, happy and 
free. 
(Showing Indian.) 


Seventh Child (carrying picture of 
American white child, large U on re- 
verse )— 

That was a very long time ago. 

The Indians moved.—Another pic- 

ture I’ll show. 


(Showing picture.) 


Eighth Child (carrying picture of 
flag, large S on reverse)— 
See our flag. In America—“long 
may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave.” 


(Showing flag picture.) 


All together (reversing cards so that 
the name Columbus will be spelled) — 


Have you guessed yet the name of 
the man wise and true? 

It’s Columbus.—A hero for me and 
for you. 


The Ships of Columbus 
By Lillian Cole 


Pinta, Nina and Santa Maria, 
Ships of Columbus, three, 

Sailing away from the coast of Spain 
Over an unknown sea. 


Pinta, Nina and Santa Maria, 
On toward the west they go; 
Though faint are the sailors’ hearts 
with fear, 
Four hundred years ago. 


Pinta, Nina and Santa Maria, 
Under the tropic skies; 
Hark! hark! from the masthead, high 


in air, 
“Land! land!’ the lookout cries. 


Pinta, Nina, Santa Maria, 
Their voyage long is o’er; 
Columbus has reached the 
sought, 


goal he 








The distant and unknown shore. 
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Old Halloween Friends 
By J. W. Foley 


Oho! Mr. Ghost, with your raiment of 
white, 

Come to frighten me out of my wits in 
the night! 

With your eyes flaming forth like two 
coals, and your breath 

Bearing fire that would scare a poor 
mortal to death; 

With your rows of great teeth grin- 
ning widely at me 

And your loose-hanging gown flapping 
under the tree 

In the orchard out there—Oh! I know 
how you’re made, 

And the youngsters who made you, so 
I’m not afraid. 


Oho! Mr. Ghost, I am waiting for you; 

You’re an old friend of mine, both 
trustworthy and true; 

For that big head of yours that near 
gave me a fright 

Was in somebody’s pumpkin patch 
only last night. 

And out of my window not two hours 
ago 

I saw your head scooped out by Bill, 
Jack, and Joe; 

And I saw you stuck up on the end of 
a lath 

Before you were stationed right here 
in my path. 


Oho! Mr. Ghost, with your garments 
so fine! 

I know what became of that sheet on 
the line 

In the neighbor’s back yard, newly 
washed and alone. 

It is hiding that lath that you use for 
backbone, 

And the candle that burned in the 
kitchen last night 

Lights those cavernous eyes that near 
gave me fright; 

Indeed, you are made from such odds 
and such ends 

That I feel we’re the warmest of very 
old friends. 


And those sepulchral groans you are 
making at me, 

I know whence they come—from that 
big apple tree : 

That is right behind you—I have heard 
them before; 

They were begging for cake at the 
side kitchen door. 

So you see, Mr. Ghost, with your 
pumpkin and lath, 

With your candle and sheet, when I 
came up the path 

I ee a boy chuckle up there in the 
ree, 

And that is the reason you can’t 
frighten me! 


The Little Brown Squirrel 
By Helen Peck Young 


Little brown squirrel that lives in the 
tree, 
How-do-you-do, to-day? 
Won’t you come down in the garden 
with me? 
I'll show you how little girls play. 


I'd ae - little squirrel, to stroke your 
ur 
And smooth your big, bushy tail. 
If you don’t take care you'll hurt your- 


self, sir! 
Those high, leafy branches look frail. 


The little brown squirrel winked his 
black eyes 
And never a word said he, 
But flourished his tail as if in surprise 
And frisked about in the tree. 


Then .~ ~ darted, some sweet nuts to 
n 
To add to his winter store. 
Perhaps he has little bunnies to mind 
Who are always asking for more. 


Oh, it must be fun when the weather’s 
_ mild 
"Mid swaying tree tops to roam. 
But in winter time I’m glad I’m a child 
With a really-truly home. 





October 
By Frances Wright Turner 


(Exercise by five little girls, dressed 
in skirts of crepe paper colored to rep- 
resent the different parts.) 


If desired each child may carry the 
following: I—maple leaves; II—basket 
of apples; III—grapes; IV—pears or a 
small pumpkin; V—wild flowers. 


ALL 


We are the elves and fairies,— 

* October sends us out 

To paint the colors on the hills 
And trees, all round about. 


I 
(in yellow and red) 
I have the gold and scarlet 
To tint the maple tree, 
And that’s what makes October 
So beautiful, you see. 


II 
(crimson) 
I go in all the orchards 
Where the apples hang so low, 
And there, on every single one, 
I put a crimson glow. 


III 


(purple) 
Down across the garden, 
I climb the garden wall, 
And make the grapes grow purple 
To gather in the fall. 


IV é 
(yellow and orange) 

The deepest yellow I may bring, 
To ripen peach and pear, 


And orange for the pumpkins 
I discover, here and there. 


V 
Ain all the colors) 
The wild flowers all are left to me, 
And I paint them, every one, 
To match the colors in the sky, 
At dawn and setting sun. 


ALL 


Oh, October is the richest month, 
The fairest, and the best; 

*Tis the only one in all the year 
That’s by the fairies dressed. 


The Leaves of October 
By Julia A. Williams 


Mother Earth looked up at the leaves 
so brown, 
That were fluttering in the breeze, 
And said, “I want you, come down, 
come down 
From your home far up in the trees. 


‘ 


“T want you to go to sleep in my arms, 
Where the snow so pure and white 
Shall come to cover us, free from all 

harm, 
While we rest through the long 
Winter’s night.” 





‘So they murmured and fluttered and 
whispered together, 
All the leaves red-brown, gold-brown 
and brown, 
And all the brown tints of the October 
weather, 
And said, “Shall we mind and go 
down?” 


And all in a chorus, they said “Yes we 
will 

Go down to our dear Mother Earth, 

And rest on her bosom so calm and so 
still 

And give up this frolicsome mirth.” 


And then with a flutter, one after an- 


other 
They softly sailed down to the 
Earth, 
To rest in the arms of the dear, dear 
Mother 
Who had nourished them from their 
birth. 


The Wanderings of the Birds 


Autumn has come, so bare and gray, 
The woods are brown and red, 
The flowers all have passed away, 

The forest leaves are dead. 


The little birds at morning dawn, 
Clothed in warm coats.of feather, 

Conclude that they away will roam 
To seek for milder weather. 


The robin gives his last sweet strain, . 
His mate responding, follows; 

And then away they head the train 
Of bluebirds, wrens and swallows. 


The cuckoo, thrush, and yellow-bird, 
The wild goose, teal and sparrow, 
Martin and chippy, all are heard 
To sing their parting carol. 


The oriole hastens in his flight, 
The swallow skims the. water; 
The whippoorwill and bobby white 
Join in the blackbirds’ chatter. 


Tribe after tribe with leaders fair 
All spread their wings for flight, 
Away, away, high in the air, 
Nor care for day nor night. 


The fig-tree and the orange bowers 
They soon will find so sweet; 

The sunny clime of fruits and flowers 
They with warm hearts will greet. 


But when the voice of spring they 
hear, 
They'll sing their “chick-a-dee,” 
And back they’ll come, our hearts to 


cheer, 
“To-whit, to-whit, to-whee.” 


October 


“When merry months that summer 
brought 
Have laughed and cried themselves 
quite sober, 
God sends a gracious after-thought 
Of silent rapture, called “October.” 
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Teaching habits of cleanli 
Children are natural water lovers—how they revel in These gift cakes are free, absolutely. "We only ask 
bathing and wading or playing under the hose. But that you make sure that they are taken home and used. 
washing—soap and water washing—is usually another ‘ Fe 
a ; Se ag ‘ ‘ f Gibe the pledge cards With each cake 
2 E ? j We will ‘supply a pledge card with each gift cake, 
ey We feel that if children had something ‘Pleasant vo made in the form of a school report card, so that every 
wash mogcheesd sue am it mill That eaten mother will understand their use. 
to nl Se MORSE oes ee ee Tell the children to take them home and ask. their 
One for ebery child mothers to fill them out and return to you. Then, when 
they all come back, please return them to us. 
We will gladly present every child in your room with d 
er a trial cake—if you will return the coupon stating how Mail the coupon today 


many you need. Fill out-the coupon and mail it at once—you want to 
join the clean-hand crusade without delay. We want 
each one trying their own special cake. And Palmolive to help you in this work. We will promptly send you 
wa will do the rest. the requisite number of gift cakes and pledge cards. 
= There will also be two full-size cakes of Palmolive for 

The way Palmolive lathers—the perfume—the way you. Cut out the coupon, fill it out and address an en- 
it takes off dirt—will make even the most reluctant boy velope now before you lay the magazine aside, 


: ere 
sae THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
You can safely call the clean-hand roll after you dis- THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF age aoe aoe Ont. 

tribute the gift cake of Palmolive. Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Toilet Articles 
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The kiddies will be delighted—curiosity will insure 
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Tell the boys that Greek and Roman warriors used 
palm and olive oils in the famous baths described in 
history, and that Palmolive is blended from these oils. 
Explain that soldiers are always clean. 































Tell the girls that queens used palm and olive oils in 
ancient Egypt 3,000 years ago. This will add interest 
to your talks on cleanliness tor health and hygiene. This 


Send me that number of trial cakes of Palm- 
olive Soap and pledge cards. I will give them to my 
pupils, have the pledge cards signed and return to you. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


A Practical Experiment in Visual 
Instruction 


By H. O. Dietrick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kane, Pa. 


grades who showed an exceptional knowledge 

of physical objects. Not only did she seem to 
be able to interpret the immediate world about her, 
but her knowledge was general regardless of local- 
ity. So one day we said, “Miriam, how have you 
come to understand so many things which you have 
not yet seen?” She replied, “Oh, yes, but I have 
seen these things which I am able to tell you about.” 
When questioned further it was found that she had 
seen these things in a book at her house, as she said. 
We found that this book presented scores of photo- 
graphs in connection with the description of things. 
In short, we discovered that the book was one which 
used the visualization method of instruction. 

This incident prompted me to make an experi- 
ment with Visual Instruction. We had then two 
Keystone “600” Sets, slides and stereographs, in our 
system. About three hundred children were in- 
structed in geography with the text and also by 
putting the stereograph into daily use. Frequent 
reviews were given through the slides. At the end 
of one year’s Visual Instruction, the three hundred 
children were given a standard test in geography. 
The Boston Tests were used. These children made 
an average score of 64 points. At the same time the 
same test was administered to about three hundred 
children of like age and temperament who had 
never bee® instructed by the,visual method. These 
children made an average score of 34 points. The 
following year, after a change was made to Visual 
Instruction, their score averaged 67 points. The 
group using Visual Instruction excelled the other 
group by about 30 points. 

The following year the same experiments were 
conducted in history and English, one group being 
instructed by visual methods, the other using the 
ext only. The test used in history was Harlan’s. 
Here again the*average of the visual group excelled 
the non-visual group by about 27 points. The visual 
group, by the way, ranked second in the state on the 
test. 

The same kind of experiment was used in Eng- 
lish. The Thorndike Scale for the Understanding 
of Sentences and the Starch Scale for Vocabulary 
were used. The visual group excelled the non- 
visual by 22 points. 

In 1917 the retardation of our system was 56.5 
per cent. After two years of Visual Instruction we 
found that the percentage was reduced to 37 per 
cent, and now, since the system is on full time, 
Visual Instruction retardation has fallen to 19 per 
cent. This means, in the district’s money alone, 
$5200.00 per year, to say nothing of the child life 
saved. 


THIS briefly is the result of one experiment with 
Visual Instruction. Someone may say that this 
“just happened.” But let us see. First of all we 
must have a clear appreciation of the relative val- 
ues of language and pictures in conveying ideas. 
Pictures, of course, are best suited to represent ma- 
terial objects. All notions of the objective world are 
obtained through the senses, chiefly sight. If the 
above statement is true you say, how do you account 
for the increase in efficiency in English? I answer 
that judgment, imagination and reasoning are abso- 
lutely dependent upon perception. They will work 
true only as perception has been clear, exact and 
vivid. The picture or stereograph represents a fact 
to be perceived. Perception takes place while the 
child studies, reads about the object represented. 
The impression becomes fixed. The child feels the 
picture, therefore impression forces expression. 

Let us not forget that mental energy hangs upon 
what is actually before the mind. Visualization is 
strictly a mental act. While the mind should move 
on in the abstract, yet it is impossible for it to do so 
without detecting the truth in some particular con- 
crete illustration. F 

As already noted, the results of this experiment 
were secured through the use of the stereograph and 
slide. The stereograph, because of its representa- 
tion of the third dimension, or depth, is the most 
real form of visualization we have. It enables essen- 
tial perceptive facts to be grasped quickly. After 
all, the most essential ideas concerning a material 
object to be observed are form, size, and position. 
Occasionally motion may add to the understanding 
and appreciation of certain scenes, but there is a 
serious question whether less is not added to the 
completed concept than is lost through the distract- 
ing influence of motion. The basic concepts of 
form, size and position are presented more vividly 


A few years ago a child entered one of our first 


by the stereograph than by any other kind of pic- 
ture. The lantern slide, while lacking the third di- 
mension, or depth, still has the advantage of re- 
maining in view until the pupils have had time to 
form and fix definite and dependable impressions. 

This experiment, then, shows how the stereograph 
and slide conform to the fundamental laws under- 
lying Visual Instruction, and how the pupils react 
to them. The results obtained are the best argu- 
ment for the introduction into all schools of that 
type of Visual Instruction which produces most 
satisfactory results. 


Does He Fail“ Because He Fears to Fail”? 


By “A Superintendent’s Wife” 


66 definite relationship between dullness in 
A school and crime later in life has been es- 
tablished by the State Prison Survey. A 
boy retarded for any reason behind his normal grade 
in school is eight times more likely to get into pris- 
on than one’not retarded.” This statement in a re- 
cent issue of a New York daily paper is the result 
of a thorough investigation by the prison commis- 
sion. ° ’ 

Why is it true? Is the boy dull because he al- 
ready has criminal tendencies? Or is he handi- 
capped in his studies. and then driven: to crime by 
always being told he is dull, and stupid, and no-ac- 
count?) The bright colors attract our eyes; bright 
pupils attract our words of praise. 

The boy who is below grade is the boy who needs 
encouragement. He is exactly the boy who is not 
likely to get it, unless by a happy chance his 
teacher or his superintendent is one of those rare 
souls who believes with Mark Twain that “It is not 
those who are already saved that need lifting up, 
but those underneath.” The well-parented boy, who 
comes to school carefully groomed, well-mannered, 
with his mind rested and awake,—the boy who is al- 
ready saved,—draws the word of commendation, un- 
less we watch ourselves. Yet the less fortunate boy, 
who has achieved four years’ work in six years, 
often deserves much more credit than the boy whose 
path has been made so smooth that he skipped a 
grade. We sometimes make too much of retarda- 
tion, keeping the boy’s eyes fixed on what he hasn’t 
done, which we all know is bad psychology, if only 
we stop to think. 

Here is Fred, who sleeps in a crowded room, gets 
up at five o’clock on a winter morning to carry pa- 
pers, comes home to grab a cold breakfast; then, with- 
out proper rest, proper bathing, or proper food, not 
at all “in tune with the Infinite,” he hurries to 
school. Because he is late he is sent to the principal. 
Nine times out of: ten, instead of getting the word of 
help and encouragement that he so much needs, he 
gets punishment in one form or another. He goes 
back from the office more out of tune than ever. His 
tardiness, his unkempt appearance, his tired, there- 
fore slow, mind, all tend to “get him in wrong.” 

He couldn’t study his geography lesson last night 
because his mother had company in the kitchen-liv- 
ing-room. While his class is reciting, in walks the 
principal! Fred is’ conscious of their meeting 
earlier in the day, he is conscious of his shabby 
clothes, his tousled head, his unprepared lesson; he 
cannot even say the things he does know. His 
arithmetic isn’t much better; and by that time he 
doesn’t care how his drawing and his spelling go. 
He has an undefined feeling of resentment against 
the world, and at recess some other “dull” boy and 
he get into a fight. More principal, more disgrace, 
more resentment. 

That evening there is another paper route, anoth- 
er impossible study hour, another poor bed. Could 
you stand up under it and not lose out? “You and 
I could not fail day after day without breaking up 
morally,” are the words of a noted psychologist, 
speaking to mature men and women. 


PERHAPS the hypothetical example seems over- 
drawn. Let me cite a case that actually oc- 
curred in the class of a friend of mine, in a large 
city. Tony, unwashed and uncared for, kept going 
down grade until his average (under five department 
teachers) had dropped to 62. This automatically 
put him under the care of the school nurse. Tony 
was bathed regularly, provided with clean and 
respectable clothing, and properly breakfasted. He 
was a changed boy. In one month he brought his 
average up to 79. My friend, in telling about it, 
said, “You see, he isn’t ashamed to stand up and be 
seen now. Before this he always tried to slouch 
behind his desk or behind some other boy, especially 
if the principal came in. Now he’s pleased with him- 
self, and that goes a great way.” 
What can a principal or a teacher do for the dull 
boy, already below grade? Possibly he can go to the 


home and improve conditions there a notch or two 
for Fred. This call may not be an unmixed pleas- 
ure, but just remember while you are calling that 
the boy is obliged to live in that same atmosphere 
all the time. If you are a superintendent or a prin- 
cipal you can put Fred into the hands of the most 
understanding teacher of his grade; and best of all, 
you can give the boy sympathetic encouragemen 
have seen a principal combat suceessfully both: a 
pernicious home life and a blundering teacher, and 
win the boy, in spite of the “eight times more liable 
to get to prison” handicap. 

Our school systems are reared for the best good of 
the child; but sometimes, under the stress of our 
busy lives, we become so occupied with the system 
that we lose sight of the child. When any-boy goes 
home from school discouraged, at loggerheads with 
himself and the world, a better candidate for a life 
of crime than he was when he went out in the morn- 
ing, the school has not dealt justly by him. 

The boy who comes late'because of home condi- 
tions probably deserves credit‘ for: having come at 
all. Such a one was sent to a principal of my ac- 
quaintance. This is part of their conversation: _ , 

“Charlie, your teacher tells me this happens often. 
Why were you late this morning?” 

“I had to go to the drug store for medicine,” a 
trifle sullenly. ois 

“Couldn’t you have gone a little earlier?” Know- 
ing the man, I know his tone was kind. MEA, 

“No sir, I had to carry the baby to the day nur- 
sery because my mother is sick.” 


“Well, when you have something extra like that © 


to do you ought to get up earlier.” 

The boy’s courage had risen under the kind influ- 
ence and he looked into the man’s eyes as he said, 
a did get up at four, but I had to carry my papers 

rst! : 

The man laid his hand on the boy’s head and said, 
“You deserve a medal for getting here at all.” 

They had a man-to-man talk and agreed, on the 
one side that the boy should come to school as early 
as he could; on the other. side that he should not be 
blamed or punished when he-came late. 

Do you suppose when that boy went out of that 
office he was “eight times more likely to go to 
prison”? 

Of course, in cases like this, it is always a question 
ee must suffer: our system and report cards, or 
the boy. 


| do not believe it is lack of.mentality that. makes 
the ordinary criminal. It is lack of a fair.chance, 
lack of self-confidence, of courage, of hope. And 
much of this lack the schools. can-make up. Kind- 
ness from the teacher goes far.. Sympathetic inter- 
est from the principal goes much farther. 

Who is competent to say that boy is stupid? or 
dull?’ He may. not have had time to’keep up with 
his grade, or he may not be: bright in the subjects 
in which we think we are bright. This brings to my 
mind something that a western soldier said to me 
about the city fellows in his company: “They think 


that because I don’t know what they know, I don’t- 


know nothin’.”’ 


The elf said to the poet: 

“I am quite as big for me 
As you are big for you.” 

Human judgment is not capable of deciding which 
boy shall go to the scrap heap, which.to success. Are 
you not familiar with the unfavorable reports sent 
from teacher to parent in the case of Linnzus, of 
Darwin, of Humboldt, of William H. Seward, Ful- 
ton, Salmon P. Chase, and a host of others? We find 
few names of women in the “stupid” list, simply’ be- 
cause, until very recent years, all women were evi- 
— adjudged too stupid for any attempt at edu- 
cation. 

Harriet Martineau’s parents considered her mind 
“dull, unobservant, unwieldy.” Her cousins, who 
were called brilliant because they could sing and do 
a few parlor tricks, are forgotten long ago. 

Of the boy who became Sir Humphrey Davy the 
professor said, “Was there ever so idle a dog?” 
Hume’s own mother said of her son, “Our Davie’s a 
fine good-natured crater, but uncommon wake- 
minded.” . 

I have never known a bad boy’s heart to be reached 
via the rod or a frown. When I was a little girl the 
town tough sat behind me in the village school. 
None of the others could sit there because he stuck 
oe into them, pulled their hair, and the like, ‘but 

e never did these things to me, because my mother 
was kind to him. He was neglected, unfriended, un- 
taught. People had no faith in him and they lost no 
opportunity to let him know it. He lived up to their 
highest expectations, and was making good head- 
way on the road to crime. After a particularly. in- 
teresting escapade he left town ond. went to work 


(Continued on page 83) 
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IF ONE ONLY KNEW 


By Beatrice Imboden 


Grangeville might as well change 

its name to Rip Van Winkle-ville 

pst go to sleep. Won’t be a boy or girl 
ft in. town!’ 


7 ELL, well—if here isn’t Milly leav- 
ing us, too. If this keeps up, 


“Why, how do you do, Dr. Putnam!” 
The girl pacing the little station platform 
turned to laugh, her eyes bright with ex- 
citement. “I’m not going for good, this 
time. Just a little visit with Rose Gordon. 
I’ll be back in a week and make all the 
noise I can to keep you awake.” 


“That’s good. Stay with us, Milly. That 
city is swallowing up our young folks at 
a fearful rate. rdly get them safely 
past the measles and chickenpox age till— 
off they go to ‘accept positions’ or find 
‘careers’ for themselves, chasing oppor- 
tunity round the corners in that maelstrom 
up there. Maybe they catch up with her— 
-but I’ve noticed they always enjoy Old 
Home Week and mother’s preserves.” 

“That’s the way to talk, doctor,’’ ap- 
proved a quiet lady with Milly. “She 
thinks she wants to go in the fall, too.” 

“Here, here!” He shook a threatening 
finger at Milly. ‘Why, you’re just a 
‘baby yet—nonsense, to think of leaving 
us. Don’t I remember, like yesterday, 
when you were born? Never saw a 

rouder' mother than this little lady 

ere’’—and he patted the mother’s shoulder 
—‘“and I’ve seen a few.” 

Milly’s lip trembled slightly, but a stub- 
“porn little look came into her eyes. 

‘Well, I’m not gone yet, so don’t scold 
me. But mother is sensible, you know, 
doctor. She wouldn’t stand in the way of 
my success. You know, as well as I do, 
that there’s no opportunity for young 
people in this little town.” 

.“Not so sure about that,” grunted the 
doctor. ‘Plenty of money here, with the 
rich retired farmers all moving in, if 
money’s what you’re after. A smart young 


person might find a way to take some of 


t from us.”’ 

“Granted I could—but I don’t know how— 
money isn’t all. I want city advantages 
and a chance to develop. Goodness, the 
train’s going—’’ With a saucy wave of 
the hand for the disapproving doctor and 
a hug for her mother, she was off. 


Late that evening she was met in the 
big noisy station by an eager but tired 
friend. “I had to work overtime tonight,” 
said- Rose, wearily. “My boss decided to 
get out some. extra letters and I was ‘it.’”’ 

“Well, that’s not so bad,” was Milly’s 
hearty response. “It’s good training, I 
should think, and I know he picked you 
out because you could do them best.” 


“He picked me out because I was late at 
noon and he had a ‘grouch,’” shortly. 


“Still, it must all be a step toward the 
private secretaryship.” 

“Hardly. He has a nephew coming out 
Seow oe this year. Guess who gets the 
(s) “ad 


Rose’s gloom abated somewhat at sight 
of the box of goodies sent by her aunt. 
“Let’s not go to a horrid restaurant for 
supper tonight. I’ve an electric percolator 
and ‘we'll have a spread in my room.” 

“I thought city restaurants were so 
jolly—’’ began Milly,.a little disappointed. 


“Not the ones I patronize. You’ve prob- 
ably been witnessing supper parties in the 
movies. . They have those restaurants here 
—but it takes a fortune to eat in them. I 

to a cafeteria and this room and my 
meals take most of my salary, at that.” 

Milly--exclaimed politely over the ‘‘cun- 
ning’’ room, but even Rose’s home touches 
could not hide its dreariness. 

“You'll want to go shopping tomorrow,” 
planned Rose, over the fried chicken and 
cake. “Thank goodness, it’s Saturday and 
I have a whole afternoon off. What are 
you going to buy?” She said it a bit wist- 
fully. ‘I’ve been trying to save for a suit.” 

“I’m going to get one thing, if nothing 
else—a good hat.” 

“That’s a splendid idea. I remember, too 
well, the Grangeville product.”’ 

“Yes. And for once in my life I’m going 
to have a real, spiffy: exclusive-looking, 
Frenchified, glorified AT. I’ve wanted 
one all my life and I don’t care if it takes 
all the money I brought. Think I'll win- 
dow-shop all tomorrow morning. Where 
will I meet you at noon?” 

“Well, a good hat is a sensible invest- 
ment. They say a man never notices any- 
thing a woman wears except hats and 
shoes. But get a dark one, not fussy, then 
you can wear it in the fall when you come 
to hunt a job. The smarter you look the 
better luck you’ll have,’’ said the worldly- 
wise maiden on the edge of the bed. 

“Yes, I suppose it must be ‘sensible’— 
even the hat-of-my-heart,’”’ sighed Milly. 
“Though my soul doth yearn for tulle and 
gold: lace and velvet flowers.” 

Next day Rose found her guest lost to 
the: world in front of a milliner’s window. 

“You have good taste,” she laughed, 
“Madame Marie’s is one of the smartest 
places in,town. You may be able to get 
a sailor or something in there for your 
twenty-five dollars. Some day, when I 
have a month’s salary to squander, I’m 
coming in: here and buy a simple little 
street hat.” 

“Aren’t they beauties?” gloated Milly. 
“But—there can’t be more than ten yards 
of narrow ribbon in that sweet turquoise 
one over there. Even at the present fabu- 


‘stunning! 








“You may be able to get a sailor or something in there tor your twenty-five dollars” 


Jous prices for ribbon, one could get that 
for five dollars. That’s about all there is 
to it, just rows of ribbon shirred on a 
frame.”’ 

“Yes, but look at the shirring—and the 
lines of that frame! An artist made that.” 

“T know—but,” Milly still insisted, “if I 
just knew the ‘tricks of the trade’ I be- 
lieve I’d dare try to copy it.”’ 

“You always did like to fuss with hats,” 
smiled Rose. ‘You used to keep my dolls 
supplied—have you forgotten?” 

“Aren’t those little hand-made flowers 
pretty this season? I don’t believe they’re 
difficult to make, if one only knew the 
secret. Oh, isn’t that big black maline hat 
But only a few yards of maline 
would—how much is maline a yard now?’ 


“Goodness, I suppose you’d go into the 
Metropolitan Museum and say, ‘That’s a 
nice little landscape of Corot’s. The paint 
must have cost him two dollars!’ ’’ 

“T know,”’ laughed Milly. “It takes an 
artist to achieve those folds and frills in 
maline. But—if I only knew how. I’m 
not sure all milliners are geniuses.” 

All afternoon they looked at hats. More 
and more marvelous were the creations 
presented to Milly’s bewildered eyes. 


“They are simply gorgeous,’’ she said as 
they recuperated over marshmallow sun- 
daes. “But gorgeously simple—did you 
notice that? After awhile you aren’t so 
dazzled. A person who knows how could 
reproduce many expensive hats very reas- 
onably—a smooth foundation of silk or 
braid, a twist of ribbon, a little bouquet of 
wool flowers and—behold, a creation!’’ 


“And did you notice the millinery counter 
in the ten-cent store? A milliner could do 
wonders with some of those frames and 
pretty braids. I’ve been thinking all day 
of mother’s piece-bag, too. She has so 
many pretty scraps of velvets and silks 
I could use—if I just knew how—” 

“That’s the burden of <— song—‘If IT 
just knew how,’” laughed Rose. .‘‘Maybe 
you'll dream a way out—try it.” 

‘I’ve thought of learning millinery in 
one of the good workrooms here. Do you 
know anything about them?’’ 

“They’re all right, if you’ve plenty of 
time. I know a girl who wanted to be a 
designer and she said they made her sew 
hat frames for a year.” 

“But I want to design and trim hats as 
soon as possible,” said the discouraged 
Milly. “It’s not necéssary to spend a year 
learning how to. sew hat frames.” 

There were several other girls from 
Grangeville in the city. They found one, 
a former teacher, now resident manager 
of a settlement house, 

“It must -be lovely at home, now,” she 
said wistfully. “I can just smell the roses. 
I don’t dare to open the windows much 
here, the air is so bad.” 

Another girl was saleslady in a big store. 
“I wanted to be a buyer,” she said, with 
curling lip. “I thought I could make it in 
a year, but you see I’m still selling hose. 
I’ve had just one raise,’’ 


“Still, there are many opportunities for 
women in the city,’’ insisted Rose to Milly 
that evening. “Though there does seem to 
be a lot of ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ to them. But 
with your looks and cleverness, you ought 
to be lucky. I'll keep an eye open for you. 
I suppose you'd like office work.”’ 


“What I’d like,” retorted Milly, “tis some- 
thing artistic, where I can be my own ‘boss’ 
and can make some money. Anything like 
that on your list?’ 


“You might buy out Madame Marie’s 
business,” suggested Rose dryly. 

“Yes, I understand. It is discouraging, 
isn’t it—no opportunities at home and few 
in the city, as I fondly expected. I have 
half an idea to+be a millinery saleslady, 
just. to live with pretty hats.” 


“Small pay, on your feet all the time, 
you’d get tired of handing out your pet 
hats to haughty women you didn’t know,” 
were some of Rose’s: objections. 

Saturday Milly left for home. Helping 
her to crowd many small packages into her 
bag, Rose suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Why—your 
hat! You never bought it!” 

“No,”’ was the placid answer, “T’ve got 
something else.”’ 

“Oh—please let me see!” 

“Can’t. It’s just an idea, I'll tell you in 
a few months, if it works out,” and Rose 
had to be content with that. 

Early in September, Rose took her vaca- 
tion. Home, of course—how dear the little 
town was, with its white cottages peeping 
out through the brilliant nmfaples. 

How familiar Main Street looked, with 
its funny shops, the hotel and the town’s 
pride—a brick “sky scraper’ of three 
stories. But one window caught her eye. 
Why, it was just like a city shop—who in 
the world had started it here? 

Thén she stopped, delighted by the artis- 
tic display. Against a background of soft 
velvet curtains, hung on brass rods, were 
hats—just a few of them. There was one 
—wide, graceful, of apricot velvet, suavely 
simple with a garland of pink velvet rose- 
buds trailing languidly across it. 

“What a beautifully shaped frame! Oh! 
—isn’t that one charming, with little gold 
and purple grapes massed against the gray 
velvet brim? I do believe those grapes are 
hand-made, too.’’ 

There was a smart tailored one of brown 
satin, a cunning poke for a wee maiden, 
and a strangely familiar one, all rows o 
shirred turquoise ribbon. A beauty of a 
picture hat, all lustrous black velvet save 
for a silver rose against its high crown 
completed the exhibition. 

“Just a few—displayed like rare jewels. 
Exactly as Madame Marie would do it. I 
must peep inside—though its probably 
some strange milliner from the city. I 
wonder how she happened to come here?’ 

She met two people coming out, a lady 
with a little girl, the latter staggering 
under the bulk of. a gay bandbox—its 
contents too precious, evidently, to be 
trusted even to mother. There were cases 
against the wall, filled with allurement, 


and a pretty girl was showing some hats 
to a nicely dressed lady. 


“Yes, I think this one suits you best,” 
the girl was saying— 


“Why—Milly Deane—what are you doing 
here? And whose is this dear little shop?” 

“Mine,” was the proud reply. 

**Yours!’’ 

“Yes, I'll tell you all about it In a few 
minutes—it’s almost closing time. This is 
my opening week—I haven’t had time to 
write you—” The astonished visitor sank 
into a chair, 

“You see here the fruition of an idea,’’ 
began Milly, almost solemnly after the 
door was closed, “I hinted of it last June 
after I had read in a magazine I hap- 
pened to buy, of a girl who had become 
independent by learning: millinery at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 


“Coming, as it did, at the moment, just 
when I was so anxious for a suggestion, it 
set me thinking. I sent to the Institute 
for information and was even more im- 
pressed, I determined to ‘take a chance.’ 
So I spent my hat money on the course, 
got. some frames and other materials, and 
here are the results!” 

“But—you couldn’t learn to make these 
lovely hats by a correspondence course?” 

“Oh, but I did. Why, you couldn’t help 
learning—even though you have never done 
any sewing of any kind. You start at the 
very beginning with the simplest stitches 
used in millinery and you learn step by step 
just how to make foundation crowns and 
brims and how to handle all kinds of ma- 
terial in covering them; you learn to make 
the most wonderful ribbon flowers and 
bows and the dearest ornaments—Rose, 
it’s the most fascinating thing. 

“Then I-learned all little secrets of dis- 
tinctiveness in creating hats—what colors 
and shapes and materials to use for cer- 
tain types. And’so on all the way through. 
The Institute even told me just how to 
start in business and fix up my shop and 
how to attract customers. The textbooks 
are simply wonderful, with hundreds of 
illustrations that show just what to do. 
And the teachers take such a personal in- 
terest in your work! 

“You see, it makes no difference where 
you live, because all the instruction is by 
mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, because you 
can devote as much or as little time to 
your course as you wish and just when it 
is most convenient, 


“I know that the Woman’s Institute has 
made me more capable than most profes- 
sional milliners who spent years learning 
the work in a shop—after just these few 
months of study at home,” 

“It’s just wonderfull’? exclaimed: Rose. 
“And I’m so happy for you.” 


“Every one was so interested when I 
got brave enough to think of a shop,” con- 
tinued Milly. “Doctor Putnam gave me my 
first order and I made the most adorable 
pink plush bonnet for his little grand- 
daughter and a lavender and silver turban 
for his wife. Now—lI’m_ simply over- 
whelmed with orders, in spite of the scan- 
dalous prices Doctor Putnam told me to 
ask. He insists they’re worth it.’”’ : 


*T—I wish 7 could find something as 
pleasant and profitable to do here. ome 
looks pretty good to me. tonight.’’ 


o Ys I know just the thing,” ex- 
claimed Milly. “The Woman’s Institute 
has a splendid dressmaking course—and 
you were always clever with the needle. 
You study that this winter—at home even- 
ings and Saturdays—then in the spring you 
can open up a modiste’s shop here with me, 
Won’t that be wonderful!” 
“TI believe I’ll try it!” said Rose. 


*‘Tll be up in the city Christmas to do 
my spring buying—doesn’t that sound im- 
portant? And we’ll visit some of those 
restaurants this time, I promise you.” 

“Do you know what I think is the best 
part of it all?” asked Rose before they 
went to sleep. ‘‘Your mother’s face. Don’t 
her eyes just shine?’’ 


“Yes,” whispered Milly, “I know.” 


What Milly did, you, too, can do. More 
than 125,000 women and girls in city, town 
and country have proved that you can 
quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or the convenient cou- 
pon below, and you will receive—without 
obligation—the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes, savings 
almost too good to be true, and the joy of 
being independent in a successful business, 
to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-x, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked. below: 

0D Millinery [} Home Dressmaking 
() Professional Dressmaking © Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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and therefore desirable poems. 


Roosevelt 


The hunter, tiring of the chase, 
Across the hills and streams, 
Has drawn his blanket to his face 
And lost himself in dreams. 


The soldier, scarred and seamed by 
war, 
Is wearied of the fight, 
Nor all the thunders of a Thor 
Shall break his rest this night. 


The orator, whose voice was heard 
Above the crash of day, ‘ 
Now—how we startle at the word, 

The word he does not say. 


statesman —he whose whisper 
rolled 
Through corridors and halls, 
Has sought the quiet, cloistered fold 
Of ancient earthly walls. 


The 


The author drops his heavy quill; 
What forceful words are penned? 
The whole world leans to read their 


thrill, 
And reads but this:—The End. 


Edmund Vance Cooke. 





The Boys 


Has there any old fellow got mixed 
with the boys? 

If there has take him out, without 
making a noise. 

Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Cat- 
alogue’s spite! 

Old Time is a liar! 
night! 


We’re twenty to- 


s 

We’re twenty! We’re twenty! Who 
says we are more? 

He’s tipsy—young jackanapes!—show 
him the door! 

“Gray temples at twenty?” — Yes! 
white if we please; 

Where the snowflakes fall. thickest 
there’s nothing can freeze! 

Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse 
the mistake! 

Look close—you will see not a sign of 
a flake! 

We want some new garlands for those 
we have shed, 

And these are white roses in place of 
the red, 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you 
may have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were 


old; 

That boy we call “Doctor,” and this 
we call “Judge”; 

It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s 
all fudge. 


That fellow’s the “Speaker”—the one 
on the right; 

“Mr. Mayor,’ my young one, how are 
you to-night? 

That’s our “Member of Congress,” we 
say when we chaff; 

There’s the “Reverend” What’s-his- 
name?—don’t make me laugh. 


That boy with the grave mathematical 
ook . 
Made believe he had written a wonder- 


ul book, 
And the ROYAL SOCIETY thought 
it was true! 
So they chose him right in; a good joke 
it was, too! 


There’s a boy, we pretend, with a 
three-decker brain, 

That could harness a team with a log- 
ical chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in 
syllabled fire, 

We called him “The Justice,” but now 
he’s “The Squire ” 

And there’s a nice youngster of excel- 
lent pith: 





Fate tried to conceal him by naming 
him Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave 
and the free— 

Just read on his medal, “My country,” 
“of thee!” 

You hear that boy laughing? You 
think he’s all fun; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good 
he has done. 

The children laugh loud as they troop 
to his call, ; 

And the poor man that knows him 
laughs loudest of all! 


Yes, we’re boys—always playing with 
tongue or with pen; 

And I sometimes have asked, Shall we 
ever be men? 

Shall we always be ..youthful 
laughing and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops 
smiling away? 


and 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold 
and its gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of 
its May! 

And when we have done with our life- 
lasting toys, ; 

Dear Father, take care of Thy chil- 
dren, THE BOYS! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Lasca 


I want free life and I want fresh air; 

And I sigh for the canter after the 
cattle, 

The crack of the whips like shots in 
battle, 

The mellay of horns, and hoofs, and 
heads 

That wars, and wrangles, and scatters, 
and spreads; 

The green beneath and tle blue above, 

And dash and danger, and life and love; 

And Lasca! 


Lasca used to ride 
Ona > diated mustang, close to my 
side 
With blue serape and bright-belled 


spur; 
I laughed with joy as I looked at her! 
Little knew she of books or creeds; 
An Ave Maria sufficed her needs; — 
Little she cared, save to be by my side, 
To ride with me, and ever to ride, 
From San Saba’s shore to Lavaca’s 


tide. 

She was as bold as the billows that 
eat, 

She was as wild as the breezes that 


blow; 
From her little head to her little feet 
She was swayed, in her suppleness, to 
and fro ’ : 
By each gust of passion; a sapling pine, 
That grows on the edge of a Kansas 


u 
And wars with the wind when the 
weather is rough, = 
Is like this Lasca, this love of mine. 
She would hunger that I might eat, 
Would take the bitter.and leave me the 
sweet; op 
But once, when I made‘her jealous for 


fun, 

At something I’d whispered, or looked, 
or done, 

One Sunday, in San Antonio, 

To a glorious girl on the Alamo, 

She drew from her girdle a dear little 


agger, : 
And—sting of a wasp!—it made me 
stagger! 
An inch to the left or an inch to the 


right, 
And I shouldn’t be maundering here to- 


night; 
But she sobbed, and, sobbing, so swift- 
bound ; 
Her torn rébosa about the wound 
That I quite forgave her. Scratches 
don’t count 





In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 

Her eye was brown,—a deep, deep 
rown3 
Her hair was darker than her eye; 
And something in her smile and frown, 
Curled crimson lip, and instep high, 
Showed that there ran in each blue 
vein, Shae 

Mixed with the milder Aztec strain, 
The vigorous vintage of old Spain. 
She was alive in every limb 

With feeling, to the finger tips; 
And when the sun is like a fire, 
And sky one shining, soft sapphire, 

One does not drink in little sips. 


The air was heavy, the night was hot, 

I sat by her side, and forgot—foreot; 

Forgot Ng herd that were taking their 
rest; 

Forgot that the air was close opprest; 

That the Texas norther comes sudden 
and soon, 

In the dead of night or the blaze of 


noon; 

That once let the herd at its breath 
take fright, 

That nothing on earth can stop the 
flight; 

And woe to the rider, and woe to the 


stee : 
Who falls in front of their mad stam- 


pede! 
Was that thunder? No, by the Lord! 
I sprang to my saddle without a word, 
One foot on mine, and she clung be- 
hind. 
Away on a hot chase down the wind! 
But never was fox-hunt half so hard, 
And never was steed so little spared, 
For we rode for our lives. You shall 
hear how we fared 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The mustang flew, and we urged him 
on; 

There was one chance left, and you 
have but one; 

Halt, jump to the ground, and shoot 
your horse; 

Crouch under his careass, and take 
your chance; f 

And if the steers, in their frantic 
course, 

Don’t batter you both to pieces at 
once, 

You yay thank your star; if not, good- 


y 
To the quickening kiss and the long- 
drawn sigh, 
And the open air and the open sky, 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The soe gained on us, and just as I 
, 

For my old six-shooter, behind in my 

'? 

Down came the mustang, and down 
camerwe, 

— together, and—what was the 
res ; 

A body that spread itself on my breast, 

Two arms that shielded! my dizzy head, 

Two lips that hard on my lips were 
pressed ; 

Then came thunder in my ears, 

As over us surged the sea of steers, 

Blows that beat blood into my eyes, 





And when I could rise, 
Lasca was dead! 


I gouged out a grave a few feet deep, 
And there in Earth’s arms I laid her 
to sleep; 


> 
And there she is lying, and no one 
knows, 
And the summer shines and the winter 
snows; 
For many a.day the flowers have 
sprea 


A pall of petals over her head; 

And the little gray hawk hangs aloft 
in the air, 

And the sly coyote trots here and there, 

And the black snake glides, and glit- 
ters, and slides 

Into the rift in a cotton-wood tree; 

And the buzzard sails on, 

And comes and is gone, 

Stately and still like a ship at sea; 

And I wonder why I do not care 

For the things that are like the things 
that were. 

Does half my heart lie buried there 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande? 


Frank Desprez. 


“Set a Guard Before Thy Lips’’ 


Tongues unguarded throw disaster 
Right and left, for words run wild, 
Cutting deep, dividing fond hearts, 
Turning parents from a child. 
Pleadings cannot stay their mischiefs, 
Tears cannot assuage each wound; ' 
Sorrow hovers o’er the places 
Where unguarded tongues are found. 


I have seen the laugh of childhood . 
Checked by some forbidding tone, 
For harsh words of constant chiding 
Wear like drippings on a stone. 
Fed by frowns, the child of nature 

Dons a moody, sullen air, 
Innocence gives place to boldness, 
Joyfulness to grim despair. 


I have seen the cheek of girlhood 
Blanch beneath a thoughtless word, 
While a rush of bitter anguish 
All unsought the young heart 
stirred; . 
Visions of a faithless lover, 
Trusted, while the trust proved 
vain— 
These, cold words of careless meaning 
Quick aroused to fresh, deep pain. 


I have seen the eye of old age 

Under tears grow dim and blurred— 
Tears that gathered fast by tauntings, 

Or by some unfeeling word; 
Sad. indeed to see the aged 

‘Hurried to their graves by woe! 
But. they whisper very often: 

“We are burdens, well we know.” 


Oh, how keen a wedge is driven 
In fond hearts by words that sting— 
Words that ever stand out boldly, 
Thea years’ pass and changes 
ring hide ops. 
Unkind words were better banished 
From the lips of old and young; 
Each should learn and heéd the motto, 
“Set a guard before thy tongue.” 
Mrs. Emily Thornton. 
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9 perfect service from every one of We have changed all that, and we payable on easy monthly installments, 
them. We have sold over 325,000 re- want every teacher to know it. That's 
built typewriters in the last thirty way we ane a — aan Get All the Facts Now 
ears—they have proved themselves on e Underwood. ign the above P P ‘ 
fs, actual a. . teacher’s registration blank, and send Don’t fail to investigate this wonder- 
5 y it to us in order to be eligible for the ‘Ul opportunity. It takes only a 
Register Your Name Now limited teachers’ offer, whether or Minute and a two-cent stamp to get 
d not yeu are ready to order now. full particulars. This is the most as- 
a. We want teachers everywhere to know " tonishing typewriter bargain being 
what a wonderful typewriter bargain Send No Money With Blank offered the teaching profession today. 
we are able to offer. The typewriter ; Even if you have never thought of 
has come to be indispensable to the No money is necessary—just tear out owning a typewriter, register your 
teacher. Everywhere teachers are’ the blank at the top of this page. Or name now, so that you will be eligible 
g using typewriters—for reports, ex- send the information in a letter with for this great offer. Get your name 
amination questions; stories, photo- the name of this publication and the in as soon as possible—this offer is 
plays, and articles for the magazines; date of this issue. We will register limited and may not appear again. 
Fill out and mail your Special Offer Blank now 
Please remember, the typewriter we are offering is the 
world’s standard—the perfect Underwood. Don’t take 
rd, : ' pega k ‘ ; 
' risks with inferior machines when you can have an 
is) Underwood at less than manufacturers’ price. Just 
rt : . , ~ , 
compare our low-priced rebuilt Underwood with any 
other machine, new or rebuilt, at any price. 
ed i 
Thousands of teachers are using our 
n rebuilt Underwoods today. Here 
g J J 
: is what one Superintendent says: 
i SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Ss OF ALLAMAKEE COUNTY 
a8, W. L. PECK, suPT. 
Waukon, Iowa, Sept, 13. 
2ypewsiter Emporium, 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I want you to know that the Underwood 

recently purchased of you is giving perfect 
likin satisfaction. I had no idea before that a re- 

built machine could be as good as new. Every 

one who sees my machine thinks it is a new 
es one, 

The typewriter has become an absolute neces- 
sity in school work. I make use of my ma- 
chine not only in the neat and speedy dispatch 
of correspondence, but in the preparation of 

to, outlines, plans, programs, etc., for my teachers. 
The Underwood is especially good for school 
use because of its capacity to make a large 
number of copies at one writing. 
ike If school officials and teachers realized its 
many advantages as I have since purchasing 
my machine many more would take advantage 
of your low price and liberal terms. 
93 Very truly yours, 
W. L. PECK. 
n= Actual pai Don’t forget to send in the blank—now— 
1e Rebuilt while you think of it. We will send full 
id Underwood particulars by return mail. Just address : 
Typewriters TYP 
in EWRITER EMPORIUM 
‘SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
2477 SHIPMAN BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

An October Club Letter 
DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Last summer, on a bright June day, 
I was sitting on the broad piazza of a 
picturesque inn far up in the Rocky 
Mountains. Back and forth flitted the 
most beautiful bluebirds. Fascinated 
by the lovely creatures, I spoke to my 
host about these and other birds of the 
mountains. In the conversation that 
followed I was surprised to find that 
even in the mountains, effort was nec- 
essary to protect the birds. The chil- 
dren of the mountain schools were en- 
couraged to build bird houses and win- 
ter shelters, prizes being given for the 
most attractive. » 

The work of these children in this 
mountain park reminded me of an in- 
cident in a small town in Minnesota 
some years ago. The teachers in the 
public schools. of this village were very 
much annoyed to find that every small 
boy carried a sling shot and was kill- 
ing the song birds that were con- 
stantly flying from tree to tree. The 
teachers began taking the sling shots 
away from the children, but they soon 
discovered that each boy had one sling 
shot to give up, if necessary, and had 
another in reserve. 

The matter was brought to the 
attention of the superintendent of 
schools. He consulted the manual 
training teacher with the result that 
the boys were soon making bird houses 
ef all kinds, as varied as the boys 
themselves. The more bird houses 
made the less evidence was there of 
sling shots. A spirit of protection for 
the birds was aroused in these children 
and bird-killing became a thing of the 
past. To arouse a real interest in 
birds among children and adults it is 
oftentimes a good policy to enlist their 
help in protecting birds. from their 
enemies. ; 

We usually think of studying birds 
in the spring, but is there not a splen- 
did opportunity for learning the habits 
of our winter birds during the fall and 
winter months, and making such ef- 
fort as is necessary to protect and feed 
them during the cold weather? Teach 
the children to know the chickadees, 
the downy woodpecker, the red-headed 
woodpecker, the sap-sucker, the Eng- 
lish sparrow, and the flicker. This is 
also a good month to study the mead- 
ow lark, as this bird does not leave its 
northern home until late November. 
Then, too, there is a fine opportunity 
at this time to examine the discarded 
nests of the summer birds. 

I am interested to know what you 
have done in encouraging the children 
to provide bird shelters for the win- 
ter. Do you have feeding places for 
the birds .where seeds and suet are 
placed regularly by the children? If a 
piece of beef fat be fastened upon the 
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seen from the schoolroom windows, it 
will be a constant source of interest to 
the children. The ‘birds will sooner or 
later find this feast spread for them 
and will come every day to partake. 
If you have photographs of Feeding 
Shelters which you have been instru- 
mental in providing for the birds, will 
you send them to this department? 
Photographs which are accepted and 
published will be paid for at the usual 
rates for such material. Will you also 
write me what you have been doing in 
your schools to interest. the boys and 
girls in bird study? What you have 
done may prove to be the incentive 
which will inspire others to obtain 
similar results in other places. 
Your friend 

NELL R. FARMER. 


Letters 
The Black Cats’ Frolic 


It was announced three days before- 
hand that the black cats would have a 
frolic on Halloween in the schoolroom. 
Invitations were made by using pieces 
of white cardboard the size of an or- 
dinary postcard and having the chil- 
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dren paste on them cut-out cats which 
had been previously cut from black 
lustreless paper. Each pupil carried 
an invitation to a little friend. The 
room was decorated with quantities of 
autumn leaves and orange-colored paper 
lanterns. Jack-o’-lanterns .were sta- 
tioned in the corners and large card- 
board cats prowled about everywhere, 
even forming a gay procession upon the 
windows. 

The frolic started by a game of Puss 
Wants a Corner. This game was fol- 
lowed by one called Knocking Down the 
Cat. For this game we had five large 
cardboard cats with props enabling 
them to stand upright, arranged upon 
the large sand table. Each youngster 
was given three balls made of cotton 
and allowed three rolls at the cats. The 
one who succeeded in knocking down the 
most cats won a big stuffed cat. 

The next game was called Marking 
the Yellow Cats. On a blackboard were 
drawn big yellow cats. In turn the 
children were given a piece of crayon, 
were blindfolded, and told to mark the 
cats. The one who succeeded in mark- 
ing most cats was given a box of col- 
ored crayons. 
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Then came Hitting the Cat in the 
Moon. On the blackboard perched on a 
quarter moon sat a fierce black cat, and 
the children were allowed three tries to 
see who could score the most hits. The 
winner received a ball. 

Scramble, by the tiniest visitors, was 
great fun. Tiny black cardboard cats 
were hidden around the room. The lit- 
tle tots were told to scramble for the 
cats. The winner, who found fifteen, 
was awarded a toy velvet cat. - 
.'Then, while the phonograph played, 
six of the largest girls, dressed as © 
spooks, passed refreshments of ginger 
cakes, lollypops, and apples.—PUERA B. 
RoBISON, Pennsylvania. 


October Sand Table 


We will make a farm scene this 
month. Cover sand with green paper 
to give effect of grass. In one corner 
mark off a pasture, and fence it in. 
The fence posts can be made from 
lengths of wood of about four or five 
inches. At the intervals desired, place 
these sticks, then for wire use twine, 
tying it around each post in turn to 
hold it in place. Use about three 
rows of twine to give good effect. 
From a magazine or picture book cut 
pictures of cows to put in the pasture. 
In a meadow fenced in the same way, 
place some sheep, also found in a 
farm magazine. Now we must have a 
barn. Make this from a large card- 
board box and a couple of small ones, 
the small ones on each side of the 
large one. Fence the barnyard in, and 
put chickens in one section and pigs in 
the other. The pictures of each can 
be found in a farm magazine.—FRIEDA 
CUMMINGS, West Virginia. 
A “Criticism Box’ 

A “Criticism Box” proves an excel- 
lent means of correcting faulty Englisn. 
A box having a slot in it is put on the 
teacher’s desk and into this the chil- 
dren drop slips of paper, quoting in- 
correct speeches of the other pupils. 
Each paper must be signed, the full 
sentence given and also the name of the 
pupil who made the error. 

The opening of the box may be a part 
of the Friday afternoon exercises or 
may take up an English period during 
the week. The teacher reads the in- 
correct sentence, calls'on the guilty one 
to correct it and if he is unable to do 
so, calls on the pupil who reported it. 

The names of those who offend least 
in this respect are put on the Honor 
Roll and a record kept of individual 
scores to show whether there is im- 
provement. This device constitutes an 
interesting “tag” game for the week 
and causes the children to be much 
more careful in their speech. “Ain’t” 
and “have got” soon disappear and the 
whole class is on.its mettle—CoRA 
A. ANDERSON, Georgia. 


Sentence Building in the Third Grade 


For sentence building in our third 
grade language class we used the fol- 
lowing booklets. We made the fronts 
and backs from light brown construc- 
tion paper and the inside sheets of 
white paper. These we tied together 





(Continued on page 68) 
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| By its fruits you must know it. The nat- 


ural product of the oak is perfect acorns, 


just as the normal product of the Mimeograph is fine printing. 
If the Mimeograph fails to deliver exact copies of a clear 
original, some factor in the simple process is being neglected. 
With ordinary care its habitual hourly grist is five thousand 
finely printed duplicates of a typewritten sheet, form, blank, 
letter, design, chart, map, etc. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the exquisite work which the Mimeograph turns out— 
~ much quicker than by any other means and at almost negligible 
cost. More Mimeographs have been sold than all other similiar 
duplicating devices combined—'to business and educational institu- 
tions throughout the world. Let us show you how the Mimeograph 


outfit will cut expenses for you now. Send for interesting 
catalog “U-9”—from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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with red ribbon. On the front we 
pasted a wigwam made of dark brown 
wrapping paper, and underneath it we 
wrote “Hiawatha’s Home.” 

On the first page we pasted a picture 
of an Indian boy, and below the picture 
we wrote— 

This is an Indian boy. 

His name is Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha’s home is a wigwam. 

The wigwam is made of poles and 
skins. 

On the next page we made and pasted 
a picture representing outdoor cooking. 
The poles and wood we made of dark 
brown wrapping paper, the kettle was 
of black paper, and below it we wrote— 

This is the way Hiawatha’s mother 
cooks his food. 

Hiawatha gathers wood for the 
fire. 

In a like manner, we made from 
brown wrapping paper and _ wrote 
similar sentences about the following 
articles; a moccasin, a bow and arrow, 
a fish pole and line, a letter with Indian 
signs for writing, a snowshoe, a canoe, 
a club, a’ fish net, a spear, a pipe, a 
cradle, a vase and an axe.—IDA GREEN, 
Kansas. 


A Paying Proposition 


Is there any schoolroom in any cor- 
ner of our United States that would 
not be better for a few repairs? Es- 
pecially is this true of the rural and 
village schools, where needed but not 
exactly necessary repairs may go from 
one year’s end to another, unmade. 
Needed, in the sense that the pupils and 
teacher may have a cheerier, brighter, 
more wholesome-appearing room in 
which to work; but not exactly neces- 
sary, in that all concerned can manage 
to live in the room as it is. 

This year I entered such a room and 
immediately proceeded to see what I 
could do to better conditions. After 
determination, the next requisite is, of 
course, money. To obtain this, I sug- 
gested a pop-corn sale. This met with 
instant approval, and the idea was 
even enlarged upon to the extent of 
adding homemade candy to our stock. 
Committees were appointed to build 
several temporary stands around the 
school yard and in the building; the 
sale was well advertised throughout 
the school; and managers and clerks 
were appointed for the _ different 
stands. We were surprised at the 
amount of money that flowed into our 
coffers from this simple sale, 

Several such sales during the year 
will provide plenty of money for the 
small necessities, besides teaching the 
pupils many valuable lessons. For in- 
stance, we shall be able to buy pretty 
cretonne curtains for our bookcase; 
paint the flower pots a uniform color; 
substitute a new windowpane for a 
badly cracked one; order several good 
magazines for the pupils’ reading, be- 
sides. having some cash on hand for 
sundries. Best of all, the _ school 
board, seeing our determination to have 
a pleasant schoolroom, has decided to 
retint the walls and ceilings and paint 
a rough board partition that has. been 
an eyesore for nearly five years.— 
HELEN E. McKEE, Ohio. 


A Tactful Method of Correction 


On beginning my term in a little 
rural school, I found the children very 
fond of such expressions as, “I drawed 
it,” “I seen it,” “haint,” and “we uns.” 
I tried correcting. them, and though I 
did it in the kindest way the recitation 
was interrupted, or the childish con- 
fidence lost. I tried several plans but 
the one which finally worked the cure 
was so simple that I want to pass it on. 
On Monday morning I stepped to the 
blackboard and, ruling off an unused 
portion, I put down a neat list of the 
“horrors” which ‘most often offended 
my ear, then went on with my work 
saying nothing at all about it. The 
children were very curious, and many 
were the questions put to me as soon 
as I had excused them for the recess 
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period. I answered evasively and be- 
fore many minutes stepped to the 
board and put a chalk mark after the 
word “we uns,” which I had heard one 
of them say. Mystified, they crowded 
around me begging for the explanation, 
but I only laughed, going to the board 
once in a while to put more chalk 
marks after certain words in the list. 

As the day passed the children be- 
gan to “catch on,” but before the end 
of the week a very long row of marks 
followed most of the words in my list. 
I waited until a child had finished re- 
citing, then put down two, three or 
four marks according to the number of 
mistakes he had made. In this way the 
children were not embarrassed but the 
lesson was taught, nevertheless. There 
grew to be much good-natured rivalry 
in “tongue-watching,” and the scheme 
did not grow old to them as had my 
other devices. Often as they played 
and saw me go to the board, they would 
say to each other, “I didn’t say it that 
time, anyhow.” 


On the next. morning I erased the, 


marks and started anew, which so en- 
couraged the children that until noon 
there was not a single mark. Of course 
they forgot often, and the transforma- 
tion was not made in a day, but the im- 
provement though gradual was very 
sure. In order not to discourage the 
pupils, I made my list rather short at 
first, adding to it occasionally some 
word or phrase not so commonly mis- 
used.: After a few weeks they de- 
lighted in bringing new words for the 
list from the hitherto despised gram- 
mar book, and a number of the older 
pupils succeeded in conquering even the 
old enemies, “shall” and “will.” By 
the end of the term my boys and girls 
made so few mistakes that it was a joy 
to hear them talk, and I left knowing 
that the next teacher would not be 
greeted with the atrocities which had 
tortured me—EpITH B. Buarr, Ne- 
braska. : 


Hansel and Gretel Sand Table 


Our sand table for October last year 
represented the story of Hansel and 
Gretel. The story should be divided 
into two scenes, one showing the wood- 
cutter’s home and the other the witch’s 
house. Have about one-third of the 
table represent the forest, through 
which flows a winding river made of 


pale blue glossy paper, with sand banks | te 


along the edges. On the river floats 
the swan that, in the story, carries the 
children across. The trees in the forest 
are made by placing oak tag between 
two pieces of construction paper and 
cutting the desired trees from this. 
Brown paper is used for the deciduous 
trees and green for the evergreens. 
Standards of oak tag pushed under the 
sand hold the trees in position. Dead 
leaves are scattered under the trees, 





and small-birds (cut from magazines) 
are placed in the trees and on the 
ground. 

The scene showing the woodcutter’s 
home, is on the left-hand side of the 
table in the illustration. The cottage 
is made from light brown cardboard 
covered with a roof of green construc- 
tion paper. The foundation is con- 
struction paper, marked to represent 
stones, and the doorstep is plasticine 
containing pebbles. A few haycocks 


are near by. The old woodcutter him- 


self is molded of plasticine. Except 
for hands and face, the figure is paint- 
ed brown, to represent the clothing. A 
hat, of brick-colored plasticine, partly 


covers the hair, which is made of white. 


unraveled cord. He sits on a stone in 
the front yard, head bowed in hands, 
grieving for his lost children. Small 
white pebbles mark the route by which 
the children were first led into the for- 
est, while crumbs of bread show where 
they were taken the second time. At 
the end of each trail are the remains of 
the fire which their father built in each 
instance. 

The other scene shows the home of 
the witch, the grounds adorned with 
colored-paper flowering plants and 
grass made of fine-cut green crepe pa- 
per. The house is built of oak tag, 
covered with slices of bread. Where 
windows and doors are wanted, spread 
glue on the oak tag and sprinkle sugar 
on it. The door knob and gable of the 
house are made of chocolate, the door- 
step and path are made of stones. The 
stable is a small bread tin covered with 
brown construction paper, broom 
straws being used for the bars. Small 
dolls suitably dressed represent Hansel 
and Gretel. Hansel is in the stable, 
while Gretel and the witch are just 
approaching it. The witch, made of 
plasticine, wears a black tissue-paper 
cape and a high black pointed hat. She 
carries a cane. The features of the 
witch, and also of the woodcutter, may 
be painted in to make them more life- 
like. In working out this scene in the 
schoolroom, a task may be assigned to 
each two or three pupils, according to 
difficulty —F. W., Minnesota. 


Seat Work 


Cut out and mount pictures. Give 
each child a picture and a box of let- 
ters. Let him study the picture, then 
make sentences about it with his let- 


rs. 
Let the children prefix adjectives to a 
list of names on the board. 

Give the children written or printed 
words on cards. Let them make as 
many sentences out of these as they 
can. 

Give to the children cards upon 
which several sentences are written. 
After they have studied them, take the 
cards away and have the children write 
the sentences from memory. 
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Let the children write a: few sen- 
tences about their reading lesson. This 
should be done after the reading lesson 
and while it is still fresh in their minds. 

Write a sentence upon the “board. 
Have the children make up ‘a‘short 
story from this. 

Place questions upon the board:about 
the reading lesson, and let the children 
write answers on paper. 

Have the children write statements 
telling what they can do. 

Let the children make a list of all 
action words and name words found in 
the lesson. iene 

Put into an envelope words (printed 
or script) of a story.of to-day. t the 
children make sentences about to-day 
as: “To-day is Monday. The sun is 
shining. There is snow on the ground. 
It is a cold day. The wind is not blow- 
ing. The sky is blue.”—MINNIE CALD- 
WELL, Minnesota. 


Clean Teeth Lessons 


Having received so many helpful 
suggestions myself from NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS I would like 
to pass on to others the method I have 
used with success in teaching lessons 
of health. Each year:I send for the 
Colgate Classroom Helps and distrib- 
ute them. In my grade I have daily 
reports on teeth and a chart is kept 
showing the tooth record of each child. 
In addition to this we sing what I call 
“The Toothbrush Song” composed by 
myself and sung to the tune “My Bon- 
nie Lies Over the Ocean.” 
dren literally sing themselves into re- 
membering to clean their teeth. The 
song.is as follows: 


I 


Each night ere I go to my pillow, 
Each night ere I go to my bed, 
I clean all my teeth well with Col- 
gate’s 
Until each disease germ is dead. 


Chorus (Repeat) 
Rub, rub, scrub, scrub 
Until each disease germ is dead. 


II 


Each morn when I wake from my 
slumbers, 
All rested and fresh for the day, 
I get out my toothbrush and Colgate’s 
And chase each disease germ away. 


Ill , 
And as I grow older and older, 
My teeth will not start to decay, 
Because I have learned how to clean 


them, 
And keep all disease germs away. 


The children sing the song with vim, 
and judging from results they remein- 
ber to put it into daily practice— 
Mrs. JAMES E. Scott, West Virginia. 


Worth-While Days 


After a long teaching experience, I 
feel more and more the need of: meeting 
the parents. The great majority of 
parents, however, are too busy or too 
indifferent to visit. the schools. Some 
feel, too, they should not come unless 
invited on a special ocecasion.. Now I 
do want them to feel that ‘it. is their 
school, and that at any time they are 
welcome. In order to get them to come, 
I find this scheme both pleasing and 
helpful. 

Once in each semester I arrange to- 
gether our songs and memory work— 
with only a very few extra touches— 
in a pleasing little program. I find the 
second semester’s work is well’ started 
about the latter part of February. 
This gives me a good chance to meet 
the mothers of my new class. This 
month, too, is rich in suggestions. Last 
February I planned for Washington's 
birthday. The work of the children in 
art and busy work’ furnished the. dec- 
orations. A few days before, during 
our art period, we made some little 
folders with a colored flag on the out- 
side and the date and time on-the in- 

(Continued on page 70) : 
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When W. Otto Miessner introduced his first small piano into the schools of America it 
Ly was accepted with confidence and enthusiasm. His active work in schools had been 
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widely known for years. He was deeply interested in the promotion of school music ‘ y R 
1g gad cayonen long experience and study was qualified to understand the needs of the Width - - 4 feet, 6 inches 
i school. 
y- Mr. Miessner has carried the development of his piano rapidly forward, the result being ° 

the new, improved Monogram which has many features that make it the most practical Weight - - 380 pounds 

piano for school use. 

° ° enough to be easily moved from room to ee ee a 
n Inspires P rogress in room. One Monogram provides music for | 
Music Study every room on the floor. iy biediaane of 
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I desire to take part in the singing. The have enthusiastically written us outlining when you send in 
& music period becomes an enjoyable hour to their plans and telling how they benefitted y' 
of which the class looks eagerly forward. personally through them. You can be your order. 4 
o The Monogram has a tone remarkable for equally successful. 
e its richness and power—equal to that of a We have compiled these plans in book 
is small grand. It is low enough so the teach- form. (24 pages.) Write for the book. au) > 
t er can look right over the top. It is light It’s free. The coupon will bring it. ° 
’ The Miessner Piano Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
: ee 

r * lwaukee, ™ 

. ae ee me ce ae —— — 
‘ eT » Brice to Schools, 7* Trial Otter Ar et) 
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Never before have Philipsborn’s offered 
such tremendous savings! Prices cut to 
the quick on wearing apparel for the en- 
tire family. 

Here’s your last chance to get your name 
on our Free Mailing List. Write NOW for 
Big, Free 312-page Fall and Winter Cata- 
log with thousands of bargains. 














1w2996X— 
This Handsomo Pressed | 
soney f Coat sCiscleze a kit 
a. as 
Sato: ty ch with ornamental 
siltehin gand button roups, 
ets. 


= iy 

waistline, 
warm an: 
Colors; Black, 
(dark brown) orf 
blue sped blue). 
Sizes: 32 to 44 bust; 
length 43 Inches. Price. 


1W2997X—Same style 
for misses and Small 
“erly Sizes: 52 toss 

ust. L ength 48 
Inches! Prico, Prepaid, 


We Prepay 


No matter what 
you order—no 
matter where ; 

ou live—Ph ilk fF 
psborn’s pre= 
pay alldelivery 
charges right f 
to your door. § 


Money-Back 


Wetaketherisk. Our guar 
antee makes you the sole 


judge. 
PHILIPSBORN'S~ 
A National Institution 
This business, qubihed © 82 
years ago, has becom 

tional institation, with 2g mil- 
lion customers. 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 255 











| PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 255, Chicago 











Please send312-pageStyle and Shopping Guide ! 
5 for Fail and Winter free, postpaid. ! 
I Name | 
| Address : 
i City. State. Jj 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 68) 


side. These were carried home as invi- 
tations which many of the parents ac- 
cepted. 

We had some reading work first,— 
and how much better we could read 
with some one to listen! As a relaxa- 
tion before beginning our program, we 
had a game which we had learned in 
our physical culture work. Then, so 
that no one might seem to be left out, I 
had all the children give some of our 
songs and memory gems woven togeth- 
er in a pretty little exercise. The 
crowning part was the birthday cake. 
This was a pasteboard box, covered 
with white paper and decorated to rep- 
resent a huge layer cake. Instead of 
candles I had little flags—one for each 
pupil—so that each child, as he 
marched back to his seat, took one as a 
souvenir of the day. 

All the visitors seemed pleased 
with our little program, and the teach- 
er, at least, felt there was a closer tie 
between her and the parents, and that 
this was one of the worth-while days.— 
E. Luoyp, Indiana. 


Helping to Form Right Habits 


My pupils habitually used “ain’t’ 
instead of “isn’t,” “aren’t,” etc. When- 
ever one would say “ain’t” I would 


place his name on the blackboard under 
“ain’t,” written with a colored crayon. 
However, this did not encourage the 
pupils to correct themselves, as their 
names would already be on the board. 
I therefore changed my method, putting 
on only the names of pupils who did not 
correct themselves. Now I very seldom 
hear the children use “ain’t.” 

This not only helped the children but 
in some cases the parents. As the 
parents became accustomed to hearing 
“aren’t” instead of “ain’t,” and heard 
the children correcting each other, they 
also began using the correct form. 

Many of the boys often forgot to take 
off their caps when they entered the 
school building; so I wrote on the 
blackboard, “Hats off,” and underneath 


-this placed "the names of any who failed 


to remove their caps. You may guess 
the result from what one of the nine- 
year-old boys said: “I have got so in 
the habit of taking off my cap when I 
am in a building that I almost took it 
off when I went into the hog house this 
morning.”—BLANCH SEELY, New York. 


Seat Work 

For primary classes, use your picture 
postcards cut in several pieces for puz- 
zle pictures. Let the children make an 
envelope for each one. 

Put a word on the board and let the 
pupils make words, using each letter 
only as many times as it occurs in the 
word. One of my teachers, I remem- 
ber, used the word “Hearthstone.” 
“Washington” is also another good 
word to use, as many as ninety words 
being constructed from the letters it 
contains. 

Another device is to match lines of 
poetry. Write parts of a poem on the 
board and require the children to write 
it in its correct form; e. g., from Long- 
fellow’s “Children’s Hour” write the 
following parts, Between the dark—To 
lower—Is beginning—Comes a pause— 


And the daylight—In the day’s occupa- | 


tions, etc. 

Write bits of memory gems (“Hia- 
watha’s Childhood” is good) on heavy 
paper, spacing the words half an inch 
or so apart. Cut up and put in an 
envelope on which the complete gem is 
written. A hectograph is valuable for 
this work. 

The colored plates from seed cata- 
logues make fine cut-up pictures, so do 
maps from old geographies. Paste the 
maps smoothly on heavy cardboard and 
cut in “slices” or odd shapes, taking 
care not to cut the pieces too small. 

One autumn my tiny tots drew and 
colored autumn leaves, using a maple 
leaf for a pattern. These were cut out, 
a black thread was tied to the stem of 
each, and they were hung in an east 
window where the morning sun illum- 
inated a beautiful shower of autumn 
leaves. 

My geography classes always enjoyed 

(Continued on page 73) 
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For Correct Posture 
and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 






22, 1916 
PATENTED jas __ 





One unit for each pupil. 


Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 


clination of desk top. 


Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 


screwing desks to floor. 


Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the ‘‘EMPIRE.” 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Empire Building - 


--- USE--- 


The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 


Are you? 


° Rochester, N. Y. 


























LABORATORY FURNITURE 
for the teaching of 


Physics 
Chemistry 


Biology 
Zoology 
Domestic Art and Science 


Electricity 
Physiography 
Manual Training 


Superintendents and Instructors will be interested in 
Kewaunee designs, embodying, as they do, the co-ordinated 
results of your experience in teaching and ours in manufactur- 
ing. Better Laboratory equipment is absolutely essential to 
thorough work on the part of the instructor and intelligent re- 
ciprocation on the part of the student. 


We have many letters from Boards of Education and School 
Principals testifying to the merit of Kewaunee Equipment. 


Geo. A. McFarland, Supt. of the Dept. of Education, Willis- 


ton, N. D., writes: 


“The Chemistry Desks and Biological Tables we purchased 


from you have given entire satisfaction. 


complete and convenient.” 


They are substantial, 


Educational Executives who are considering installation of 
anew equipment should have a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


Just ask for it. 


Especially designed for smaller schools, 


For complete information ad- 
dress the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yg- Ce. 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office, Canadian Sales Division, 
70 Fifth Avenue 615 Yonge Street, 
Toronto Canada 


’ BRANCH OFFICES: 
SHICAGO. 


tb Otten DEN VER 


JACKSON, MISS, 
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| | FREE SAMPLE LESSONS—Send the Coupon 
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The Washington 
Inaugural Gown 


How It Was Made Up 


At the Inauguration, in 1789, Mrs. Martha Washing- 
ton wore a Salmon Pink Silk Skirt, Hand Painted 
with Wild Flowers and caught with Green Jew- 
els. The Bodice consisted of a large Batiste 
Fichu with Lace Edge. Lace Cap to Match. 


This gown was a Masterpiece of the Design- 
er’s Art for that period. The Designer used 
just the style, just the fabrics and just the 
colors needed to make the First Lady of the 
Land most attractive. 






Gown Designing 


Every woman, and every girl, should always 
wear gowns made up after the latest and best 
style, fabric and color for her own personality. 
The service of a famous and high price ee oe 
Designer is not necessary. Was Mecethe Dandeidie' Woshington 





Learn Gown Designing 


Every teacher should learn Dress Designing. You can then produce three 
originally designed gowns for the price you now pay for one stock gown. 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can complete this fascinating course, 
working spare moments at her own home, IN TEN WEEKS. 


Hundreds of teachers are now taking this course. Every mother---every 
woman, should be able to design and make her family costumes. 





DRESS DESIGNERS FREQUENTLY EARN 


| $45.00 to $100.00 a Week 


Hundreds of women and girls are learning 
MILLINERY BY MAIL 


COUPON 


Cut and Mail to FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R603, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send me AT ONCE, absolutely free and without cost to me, 
sample lessons from the Home Study Course here checked. 


[|] DREss DESIGNING [| MILLINERY 




















Name ,...... 


































—today sure—for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 


Tomorrow may be too Iate. Address 
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Cafeterias 


Where Wholesome Food Develops Vigorous 
Bodies and Stimulates Growing Minds 


Albert Pick & Company Cafeterias, 
efficient and economical, are aiding 
education everywhere. We provide 
everything or anything, complete equip- 
ment or smallest supply item, at low 
prices, insuring economy and efficiency. 
Tell us your requirements. Full infor- 


mation will follow, without obligation. 
Book ALI51 will also interest you. Ask for it. 


aLBERT PICK=COMpAny 


i 208-224 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 




















Industrial Exhibit 


Size 14x19 ins. Weight 4 lbs. 
THE EXHIBIT consists of heavy fibre board, printed in two colors, 


showing pictures of the entire process of manufacture; also four bottles 
each one containing sample of wheat in different stages of transformation 
into Biscuit in the four modem and sanitary homes of Shredded Wheat. 








| 

| Thousands of Teachers are using these Exhibits and find them of great 
assistance in class-room work. . 

| We have a limited number ready for distribution to teachers and we re- 

quest that you write us immediately so as to make sure of one—first come, 

first served. : 

Be very careful to give complete and correct address. Request should be 

accompanied by a sufficient remittance to cover parcel post charges. 


Adv. Dept. -- The Shredded Wheat Co. 
- Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





A Peasant Boy Who Became a 
President 
(Continued from page 34) 


universal suffrage and women shall be 
placed on an equal footing with men, 
volitieally, socially, and culturally.” 
There, ae one sees the influence 
of President Masaryk’s American wife. 
Six women deputies sit in the National 
Assembly. 

If there was ever a man who proved 
that a scholar can also be an_execu- 
tive, a man of action, it is Thomas 
Masaryk. He believes in the power of 
education and in the vital influence of 
books. He is a writer, an editor, a 
reader, and he urges his people to love 
books. A friend remarked that when 
Masaryk came to a new city, regard- 
less of the country he was in, he took 
a small room which immediately be- 
came a study. He acquired a writing 
table, and rows of books soon appear- 
ed—the literary classics and _ history 
of that particular country. His first 
diplomatic messages to Washington 
made a sensation because they showed 
such a profound knowledge of Ameri- 
can history. Some Americans who 
read his messages had an uneasy feel- 
ing that the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was more familiar 
with United States. government than 
they themselves were. 

Watching the growth of this new 
republic, which stands at the cross- 
roads of Europe carving out its des- 
tiny, we Americans must see in the 
spirit of the people and of the man at 
their head, an embodiment of our own 
ideals and our own national aims. In 
fact we might even wonder whether 
we are not to be outdone in our appre- 
ciation of the educational, the cultural 
side of life by this upstart of a new 
republic. However, the American 
Library Association intends that the 
United States shall keep in the lead, 
so far as free public libraries are con- 
cerned. The Association has in oper- 
ation a program for extension and 
hundred per cent service. And what 
could be of more far-reaching in- 
fluence? Knowing the _ story of 
Thomas Masaryk and of many another 
great statesman, one enters the doors 
of a public library with something 
akin to awe. Who knows what dreams 
and ambitions are growing in the 
minds of the children from many lands 
who come by the hundreds to find in- 
side some book the things that stir 
their hearts to hero-worship and to the 
living of heroic lives? 





Teaching Beginners. How to 
Write 


(Continued from page 25) 


and as pov A capitals as necessary for 
written work in the grade. . 

The children in the public schools of 
Buffalo enjoy writing and have shown 
steady progress. Pupils in the upper 
grades gradually add to what they 
have learned in the lower grades, keep- 
ing in practice through movements 
and exercises which they have had in 
previous work; in fact, the process 
simply adds a little each day to yester- 
day’s lesson. The results have been 
most gratifying. Many business men 
have complimented Miss Emens on the 
good writers sent to their offices after 
graduating from the schools. 





Practical Exercises in Rural 
Arithmetic 


* (Continued from page 25) 


planted in the space between the sec- 
ond and third rows of trees. Estimate 
the cost of seed, as before. 

(12) Why is it a good idea to plan 
our next spring’s garden just after 
arvesting the summer’s cro 

(13) Plan your own garden in this 
way and estimate the cost of seeds 
necessary for its planting. Place your 
plan and estimates in a place where 
they may be safely kept until the 
spring planting begins. 





Many men owe the grandeur of 
their lives to their tremendous difficul- 




















ties.— Spurgeon. 
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Series of 
English Classics and 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools. They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of Eng- 
lish and helpfully annot*ted. The notes are 
ample for necessary ai” .n interpretation but 
not so copious as { wurage original inquiry. 
Biographical sketches and outlines for study sre 
included, as indicat ere are a number of 
other books specially prepared for school read- 
ing and study, An excellent list from which 
to make selection for your school. Good paper 
—well printed—moderate in price. Mention 
Excelsior Literature Series. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. 
notes and outlines ........+.+- 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes .......+.....Paper 180 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- 
fellow. Introduction, notes ........Paper 180 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. _ Dickens. 
Complete with notes ..............Paper 180 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. _ Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. _Sev- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘“‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’”’ Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy 
paper covers. 2 pages..........Paper 240 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. ‘Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
CHORE» 15 cic ccc ced te vce vices os ccs cee ADEr, TES 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction and notes ......Paper 18¢ 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. A book 
of old tales retold for young people ..Paper 180 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 8. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
OULIIMES =. ccc nee 4:b.46 beac 0 ooe..Paper 120 
Hiawatha. No. 27. . Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary ..........+...Paper 300 
Idylis of the King. No. 31. (The Com- 


Selected poems, with 
«Paper 120 


Tennyson. 


Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary ........ -..Paper 240 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 





Barbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High 
School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Lincoln-Douglas Debat The. No. 63. This vol- 


ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates, Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
LL.D., _ President Pennsylvania State College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24c, Cloth 48c 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from_the liter- 
ary view-point. .........++++....+.Paper 180 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 17. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for the primary grades, with 
explanations, language exercises, outlines, written 
and oral work, selected poems.......Paper 120 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Everett Hale. With Biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. Paper.120 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
No. 61. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
Edward A. Parker, Ph.B...........Paper 126 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, Il Pen- 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Wdited_by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary..Paper 186 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
176 pages............. Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Sup- 
ervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and _includ- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 216 pages......Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. _Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines..............Paper 120 
Some Water Birds. No. 26. Inez N. McFee. De- 
scription and stories...............Paper 120 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questicns, 
Outlines ...cecceeceeeeceeeeeeseraper 120 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected poems ‘with 
introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 120 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare. With intro- 
juction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College, and Ernest C. Noyes, 
M.A., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
Y, Pa....seeeeeee5e+-Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Mich.....Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Julius Cesar. No. 41. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell., Ph.D., LL.D.......Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D........... Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Merchant ‘of Venice, The. No. 45. Shakespeare. 
With introduction, notes and questions by Thomas 
©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, Cloth.480 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


_Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
; McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Oraer from Nearest Point 
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| Buy Quality Xmas Gifts 
| DIRECT from the Worlds | 
:| Largest Mail Order J. welers 


omer 


Hl te te “FILKWIK** CIGARETTE CASE 
: heavily silver plated outside 
| uniqueindividual spring hold 

3 5 Usually sold for $3.50, Sarpelsas ; y 


SET OF SIX 


BUTTER SPREADERS 
Wonderful value. Six But- 
ter Sprea 


| ve! 
for set of six, only 


5) 
> 


103 B— BABY HEART CHARM 


Don’t forget baby this Xmas, Here’s jf 
acute Heart Charm, mado in 10K gold 

with dainty 13in. chain. 
up to $1.60. Our price 


H} §6= THIS $5.00 “GiLBeRT" 
fh] RADIUM DIAL ALARM CLOCK 
H| On this well-known y 


Pats 
HI ime e 
Hl in the dark. Btande 


ark. Stands 6 


Hl in. high, diameter 4% 


inches, plain radium 


Hi numerals stand out 

Hi against grey dial. A 
semily friend. Never 
sold under $5, 

H| Our price $3.00 


i 121B 


Hi 10K GOLD LOOSE LINK 


CUFF LINKS 


| 27th ANNUAL BOOK OF GIFTS — FREE 
Hi This wonderful book has 168 pages 
> peated we Siomseatecs Sues Bi ts 
Hi jew ai oney-savin, ices, t 
} body ordering goods ot requesting same by let- if 





Netional Distributors of COMMUNITY PLATE 
and -known Brands 


Other Well 





, gold lined and has |p 


BRACELET WATCH 


inty, plainround converti- ie 
has a 16 | 


Gun eiap tc $22.00 $15.00 f 


3} tosh eo Our price 2 
Hl forsetofsiz-only $450 


LADIES’ CAMEO RING 


Any woman willbe delighted to | 
get this rin i 
made in 10) 


Send size when ordering. 








to 
This 
tion, 


Sioa Hae ae 
Dept. 300 


Ha; Success 

+ Royalties. "How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you A 

How to develop your ‘‘story fancy 

-Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 

realistic plots.: How your friends may be your worst 

avoid discoura: 

A 









: eo 

. WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 

A Tells how easily Stories arly =<. are con- 
$0.) 


re) ceived, written, pe: 
H who don’t DREAM they can 
find it out. How the 
Story Queens liveand work. How bright men 
and women, without any Peer 
nm 





in Nocharge. No obliga- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 70) 


this seat work. Selecting a map, one 
of the pupils (or I) put from one to ten 
names of places on the board for the 
others to locate. 

Make a list of all the seas you can 
find on your map. Capes, straits, pen- 
insulas, etc., may be used at another 
time. Your pupils will enjoy this exer- 
cise, and learn to love the study of 
“Jog-aphy,” I am sure.—Mrs. J. H. 
BURCHARD, Oklahoma. 


A History Game 


I have worked out a little guessing 
game that I find very helpful and in- 
teresting in teaching the names of 
great men to my fifth and sixth grade 
history class. 

I prepared a set of cards by using pic- 
tures and parts of the name. To illus- 
trate the name Washington, I pasted 
on a card a picture of a boy washing 
his face and wrote “ton” at the right of 
the picture. To represent the word 
Adams, I used the picture of some river 
dams, prefixing the letter “A.” The 
picture of a field with the prefix 
“Gar” was used on another card. Just 
the picture of a stone wall was used to 
suggest the name of Jackson. 

ach pupil was given a slip of paper, 
numbered, and as I handed the num- 
bered cards to the first child he wrote 
his answer after the corresponding 
number on the slip and handed his card 
to the pupil behind him. In this way 
all cards were passed around the room. 
When all had finished and the slips 
were checked, the one who succeeded in 
getting the greatest number correct was 
given a prize. The cards were then 
given out and the pupils were asked to 
find out what the man did to make him 
prominent. The same game can be 
utilized in teaching the names of large 
cities in geography, or, in reading, to 
familiarize the children with the names 
of authors whose works they have stud- 
ied.—E. Q. R., Arkansas. 


Uses for Catalogues 


I wonder how many teachers know 
the possibilities of an ordinary cata- 
logue such as comes from any large 
mail order house? Following are the 
uses I have made of a few such cata- 
logues in a rural school. At first it 
was a privilege for the primary chil- 
dren to look through the book. They 
learned the names of many household 
articles in this way. After a time we 
cut articles and price tags from the 
books for use in playing store. Large 
numerals were cut out for primary chil- 
dren to trace; letters were cut for use 
in word building; from the less inter- 
esting pages squares of many sizes 
were cut, some of which were used in 
practice work in paper folding, others 
to wipe out our dishes after lunch and 
others to clean out ink wells. 

We also took packs of these squares 
(twenty or more in a pack), four b 
five inches in size, and sewed dirotigh 
them until they were firm. The packs 
were then covered with pieces of cloth 
which the children brought from home, 
and the completed article served as a 
holder, by means of which we could 
open the stove door, handle hot dishes, 
ete., in safety—MARY CRANDALL, Penn- 
sylvania. 


An Interesting Game 


Write at least eight or ten words on 
as many slips of paper as there are pu- 
pils in the grade. These may be names 
of animals, birds, flowers, etc., varying 
with the season of the year; or they 
may be the. difficult words in the spell- 
ing lesson. All lists. should be the 
same. Now have the pupils pass to the 
blackboard and pin. one of these slips on 
the back of.each. Tell the children that 
each must try not to let anyone see his 
list but he must try to see the other 
pupils’ words. Pupils) may move 
around the room as much as they like 
to keep others from seeing their words. 
The one who first correctly writes the 
words wins.—E. Eny, Iowa. 





Instructors should not only be skillful 
in those sciences which they teach, but 
have skill in the method of teaching, 
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OU read a speech of David 

Lloyd George, and you say: 

“‘How did he learn to think so 
clearly and express himself with 
such power? What college did 
he attend ?”’ 

His college was the cobbler 
shop in a little village in Wales; 
his teachers were his uncle the 
cobbler—and a few really worth- 
while books. 

It was those books, wisely se- 
lected for him, and systematic- 
ally read that gave Lloyd George 
his start. ‘ 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essential of a 
liberal education,’’ how he has so 
arranged it that even “‘fifteen 
minutes a day’’ is enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, 
by using the reading courses Dr. 
Eliot has provided for you, you 
can get the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every uni- 
versity strives to give. 

‘“‘For me,’’ wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, ‘‘your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure. 


Every reader of NORMAL IN- 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416. West 13th Street. New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, 
please send me the little gigs book to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot. Shelf of Books, and containing the plan 
of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


NI 10-21 





and patience in the practice-—Dr. 





AUBURN, MEW TORK 


Watts. 


Send for this FREE BOOK. 
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The secret the shoemaker 
revealed to this boy is re- 
vealed to you by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in a free 
booklet. Send for it now. 


What Lloyd George learned 
from the old shoemaker 


Why not decide today to stop 
wasting your reading hours? Why 
not say: ‘‘From now on [I will 
read only the books that will build 
me into a more successful man or 
woman; the books that have prov- 
ed their building power in other 
lives.”’ 

You can doit, if youwill. Your 
reading problem has been solved; 
the solution is contained in a free 
booklet which every ambitious 
man or woman should own. It is 
called ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day’’ 
and it tells the whole story of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


STRUCTOR is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining 
little book. It is free, will be sent 
by mail, and involves no obliga- 
tion of any sort. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 


Before you spend another penny 
for books, get a copy of ‘“‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’—the free guide 
book to reading pictured on this 
page. 

It’s a book that tells how to turn 
wasted moments into growth and 
increased power. It’s ready and 
waiting for you; and it’s entirely 
free. Send for it at once. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 
NEW YORK 
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This Book of Bargains 
tyle Guide 


We have slashed prices to the bone. This mam- 
moth catalog pictures 3146 bargains in wearing 
apparel for women, children and men, Nearly 
250 shown in actual colors. All 
bought at competition-wrecking 
prices and sold for 50 per cent 
less than last year’s lowest 
prices, The greatest drop in 
prices we have known in 30 
years of merchandising. Never 


i have we issued a catalog so 
q elaborate, or so sensational. 


Bargains 
Like This 


/& This amazing coat 
. bargain is an ex- 

ample of how we 
-have cut and 
}slashed prices. 
¥ Our price—$9.95, 
my delivered free. 
” Last year’s price 
for similar style was 
$19.98, You save 
$10.03, Thousands of 
other bargains like this 
\ in our wonderful cata- 
\ log, in which the sav- 























in picking cherries. 
did he then have? 


\ ings are 50 per cent 
4 and over. We guar- 
#, antee our prices to be 
j the lowest in America. 


‘MONEY BACK 


You can have your 
| money back instantly, if 
for any reason we fail 
to satisfy you fully. 


$995 


Prepaid 

Stunning All Wool 
Velour Coat, 

trimmed with real 

Coney Fur Collar 










men's sizes, 32 to 46 bust. Misses, 
14 to 20 year, 32 to 38 bust. State 
: £42,574 color wanted. Delivered 
100FD250---CUT PRICE - 9. 
All Orders Delivered Free 


SEND THE COUPON 


You must have this book of bargains. Fill in you. 
name and address. Mail coupon today and see for 


yourself the amazing bargains our free catalog offersr 
Women’s Dresses - - - $ 0.98 to $14.98 
Suits - - - 10.98to 29.98 
Coats - -98to 39.98 
Waists - - - - 59to 4.98 
Skirts - - - - . +96 to 6.98 
Hats - - - - - -79to 5.98 
Shoes - ey ie - - -49to 5.98 
Children’s rei - - et te -19to 9.98 
Men's Clo - . - - 1.59to 26.50 
Boy's - - . . 49to 10.98 













CHICAGO MAIL ORDER Ce Chicago 


Indiana Ave.+26' St. Dept. 100 ILL. 





Please mail me FREE, postage prepaid, your Book | 
of Bargains and Madame Merrick’s Style Guide. 
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Two-Step Problems in 


Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 29) 
How much money 


14. Division and subtraction—Will 


received one-third of $3:60 for helping 
his two brothers. pick cherries; he 
spent 75 cents for a kite. How much 
did he have left? 


15. Division and multiplication — 


There are 42 feet of blackboard in a 
schoolroom. 
three feet of board and the board is 
filled twice each day by 2 groups of 
children, how many children do black- 
board work? 


If each child is given 


16. Division and division—8 grades 


decided to contribute equally for an 
assembly hall picture. 
and frame cost $35.84, how much did 
each of the 32 pupils of the fourth 
grade have to contribute? 


If the picture 


Let the children discuss with their 


teacher which kinds of two-step prob- 
lems are most frequently met with in 
their everyday life. 
profitable as well as interesting for the 
children to determine ‘by inspection 
what two-step problems 
quently occur in their textbook. A 
fourth grade has recently come to the 
conclusion that their text does not give 
a sufficient variety of two-step prob- 
lems—not a bad kind of conclusion for 
children to reach, in these days when 
of making many mediocre books there 
is no end, that a printed book is not 
infallible. 
text one of McMurry’s chief factors in 
the study problem? 


It will also be 


most fre- 


Is not the evaluation of the 


If their attention is called to the 


matter the children will note that cer- 
tain kinds of problems are merely a 
repetition of other kinds, except that 
the processes occur in reverse order. 
For instance, number 5 is a repetition 
of the same processes as are involved 
in number 2, addition and subtraction, 
but in the former the subtraction is 
performed first. 
nate from their list those kinds of 
problems in which the order of the 
processes is reversed they will have 
only ‘ten kinds of two-step problems. 
The children may also be led to dis- 
cover that those problems in which the 
same process occurs twice, as in num- 
bers 1, 6, 11, and 16, are rare and that 
consequently there are really only six 
kinds of two-step problems of frequent 
occurrence. 


If the children elimi- 





Old October 


Old October’s purt’ nigh gone, 
And the frosts is comin’ on 

Little heavier every day— 

Like our hearts is thataway! 
Leavés is changin’ overhead 

Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown and yellow, with their stems 
Loosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms; 
And the balance of the trees 
Gittin’ balder every breeze— 

Like the heads we’re scratchin’ on! 
Old October’s purt’ nigh gone. 


I love old October so, 

I can’t bear.to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative er chum— 
’Pears like sort o’ settin’ by 
Some old friend ’at sigh by sigh 
Was a-passin’ out o’ sight 

Into everlastin’ night! 
Hickernuts a fellow hears 
Rattlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love old October so! 


Can’t tell what it is about 

Old October knocks me out! 

I sleep well enough at night, 

And the blamedest appetite 

Ever mortal man possessed— 
Last thing et, it tastes the best !— 
Warnuts, butternuts, pawpaws, 
*Iles and limbers up my jaws 

Fer raal service, sich as new 
Pork, spareribs, and sausage, too— 
Yit, fer all, they’s somepin’ ’bout 
Old October knocks me out! 





They are never alone who are accom- 


panied by noble thoughts—Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 








A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers . 





Subjects 


VOLUME I 


VOLUME Il 
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Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
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History 
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We have just published a new enlarged edition of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teach- 
ers. Several new departments and special features have been added making the books more usable 
and helpful than ever before. 

_In the production of this set of books our chief aim has been to make them of the greatest pos- 
sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

x hat we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that-more-than 50,000 sets of previous edi- 
tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of praise from those who are using them. 

_ Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to any 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her use. 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is only about THREE AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. Read our Offer and Guarantee below. : 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Special Priee of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 

- in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 


The Price of the Books is = ye payable $1.50 with order and.$1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
nex 


ding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 





payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 





tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 


we are notified to this 


Every order for F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date...ssesseees 19.... 
Practical Methods, You may ship (all c prepaid) to my address given below 
ctic: e 5 an ‘or tein two 
Aids and Devices for © { Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teach pack 
‘ volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Teachers is accepted Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
under oe CJ I Fagan d vn herewith and Jerse 14 eyed vy hen of each 
guar’ be ° next succeeding seven months, ing a total o: 00. 
I ke tee t bey Ld I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 
are not satistac- In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 


not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


s4aponrn ww 


OD Set Sre ue rey 





effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered jr7ee eyo nee es clon 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


ia Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 





—— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





Cj I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 








For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers— direct to you by 
mail—which clearly demonstrates our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or p tive di d purch - 





» 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and _ perfectly 
cut, Mounted in Tiffany style 
g 14K. solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler, and if he says it can 
be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it beck and 
your money will be returned 

once without a quibble. 


at B 
Gar tee. ©6$145.00 





irect to you 





PRICES ON .OTIER 
DIAMOND RINGS 


Mens’ and Ladies’ Styles 


4 carat - $31.CO 
carat - 50.CO 
$3 carat (- 73.CO 
4carat - 108.CO 
lcarat - 145.00 
1}4carats 217.C0 
2 carats - 290.CO 
3 carats - 435.00 


Moncey refunded if these 
diamoncs can be ptr- 
chased elsewhere for less 
than one-third more. 
Prices vary di 







Rin 
Perfectly cut, blue 
white diamond of ex- 
cepti 1 brilliancy set 
in hexagon top 


ring of 18K. § 
solid white 
gold, Extra e 


special at 

We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston 
If desired, rings will be : 
sent to any bank you may 
name with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4@~ 














Hi 

DIAMONDS 
This book is _beauti- eas 
fully illustrated. Tells [// 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. _ This book 
gives weights, sizes, 
rices of a Million 
Dollars’ worth of 
Diamonds. 


Acopy willbe mailed to you FREE on receipt 
of your name and a 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
La-- Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris sua! 


—EXTRA MONEY— 


Hundreds of teachers make money writing 
for papers. THE NEWS WRITER gives full 
instructions on news compilation, sources and 
style. Send $1 for copy. 

Special Offer; 5 Reporter’s Pads sent with each volume, 


JOURNALISTS BUREAU, 
19 Herald Building, Watertown, N. Y. 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 























Get This Book 


It will clearly show you how you 
7 can make $25 to $50 week, in part 
or all time, selling Clows’ Famous 
(7 Philadelphia Hosiery direct to wear- 
ers from our mills, Pleasant, digni- 
7 fied work. Goods that wear. Priccs 
that win. Permanentincome. Write 
today. George G. Clows Co., 
Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 

Yy 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 

Bt, 20c for 6 prints. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing 







Gt service. 
Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently ry. 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 





What was the Quartering Act in American 
history ?—South Dakota. 

The Quartering Act was an act 
passed by the British Parliament be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, specify- 
ing that the American colonies should 
provide for the quartering of the Brit- 
ish soldiers sent over to enforce the 
measures of Parliament, giving to the 
governors of the separate provinces 
the power to take buildings for the 
purpose if quarters were not provided 
voluntarily within twenty-four hours 
after requested. 

What is meant by “pork barrel’’ in politics? 
—Oregon. 

“Pork barrel” in politics refers to 
gathering together various bills for ap- 
propriations desired by individual mem- 
bers of Congress into one large omni- 
bus bill which is supported by all mem- 
bers interested. The chief cause of 
criticism is that these omnibus bills in- 
clude not only appropriations that 
should be made, but also items that are 
not merited, the latter riding through 
cn the merits of the former. Through 
bargaining for support of “pet” appro- 
priations interested Congressmen suc- 
ceed in passing the measure, but this 
power is sometimes so flagrantly mis- 
used as to cause a veto of the omnibus 
bill by the President. 


1. Name the republics of the world. 2. What 
countries are kingdoms? 38. Name the other 
countries of the world and tiile given to their 
rulers, 4. In what way does a king differ from 
a shah or sultan ?—Subscriber. 

1. The republics are United States, 
France, Switzerland, China, Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Guatema- 
la, Hayti,. Honduras, Liberia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, Salvador, Uruguay, Venez- 
uela, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Fin- 
land, Germany, Poland, Esthonia, Lith- 
uania. The last seven named became 
republics as a result of the world war, 
but their governments are not well 
established. .2. The kingdoms are Bel- 
gium, Cambodia, Denmark, Greece, 
Italy, Montenegro, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Roumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Jugo-Slavia. Abyssinia 
is in reality a kingdom although the 
reigning sovereign in 1872 assumed the 
title of Emperor, and the present ruler 
is called Empress Waizern Zauditu. 3. 
The names of other rulers and the coun- 
tries which they govern are as fol- 
lows: Sultan—Egypt, Morocco, Oman, 
Persia, Turkey, Zanzibar; Emperor— 
Japan; Shah—Nepal; Bey — Tunis; 
Czar—Bulgaria; Amir—Afghanistan; 
Prince—Monaco, Liechtenstein; Grand 
Duchess—Luxemburg; Soviet Cabinet 
—Russia; Premier—Ukrainia; Viceroy 
—India; Governor General—Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, Korea; Governor—Newfound- 
land. A number of these countries are 
not wholly independent. 4. A king is 
a chief ruler. The title Shah comes 
from the Persian language and means 
any ruler of a land, being either a vas- 
sal or the supreme sovereign. A sul- 
tan is a Mohammedan sovereign. 


1. When were the first Olympic games play- 
cd? 2. How were the games originated ?—Sub- 
scriber. 

-1. One tradition fixes the date of the 
first Olympic games at 1453 B. C., but 
this is not authentic. From 776 B. C. 
a careful record was kept of the games 
and it. is known that long before that 
date the Greeks considered the period 
of the Olympic games their greatest 
festival. It is quite probable that the 
fifteenth century B. C. is not far from 
being the correct time of their origin. 
2. According to a myth, which formed 
the basis for one of Pindar’s Triumphal 
Odes, Hercules made a conquest of Elis 
in the time of Augeas, and on the oc- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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In this new book- 
Ict, teachers and 
others tell in their 
own words how 
Corona has helped 
them to do better 
work and to earn 
more money. The 
coupon will bring 
you a free copy. 





You, toc, can own a Corona 


For a few dollars a month you may now buy one of 
these little six-and-a-half-pound folding typewriters 


“ OW did I ever get along before I had my 
Corona?” That is the question hundreds 
of teachers are asking. 


A teacher pretty nearly has to have a type- 
writer, and Corona’s great advantage is that 
it can be carried to school every morning and 
home again at night. And when not in use, 
it can be tucked snugly away in its neat 
traveling case. 


Get your Corona now— 
use it while you are paying for it 


Just sign and mail the coupon below, and we 
will send you a copy of our new booklet, and 
the name and address of the nearest Corona 
dealer, who will explain our easy payment plan. 


Or, better still, look in the telephone book for 
Corona Typewriter Agency and call them 
on the phone. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
107 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 





TEACHER’S COUPON 


Corona Typewriter Co., 107 Main St., Groton, N.Y. 
Please send me, entirely without obligation on my 
part, a free copy of your new booklet No. 7, and 
full details of your easy payment plan for teachers. 







“I carry Corona 
with me to school 
every day. It 
goes on my va- 
cations with me, 
too!” 
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lesson. 


tical use of 


The Keystone System 


for 


Visual Education 


Enables the teacher to illustrate each day’s 


_ Six hundred stereographs and lantern slides 
| arranged to fit school needs, and conven- 
iently indexed. 


Write us and one of our representatives will 
demonstrate--in your classroom--the prac- 


this system. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
| Dept. N., MEADVILLE, PENNA. 













| The Keystone View Company has purchased the stereoscopic 
| and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood. 
| 
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with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
: wear them day and night. 
“s They are perfectly comfort- 
“J able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how J got deaf and how ‘ 
I ke you hear. Address 


Geo. P. Way, Artificial 















—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 


| 
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FOR SALE— 
| "MISSOURI FARM LOANS 


Holland Banking Company, 
Springfield, Missouri. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 
Resources Over Seven Million Dollars. 













Medicated far Drum 


Pat. No 

















































Enamelac 


2 rome aun ee ae t 


etstt AU, Uti 


_. A wonderful 


} “Outfit” with 


which you can 
e=—sidecorate your 
furniture—refurbish 
picture frames— 
brighten bottles and 
boxes—design smart 
pieces of ey 
apply real artistry in 
countless ways. 


Artistic Things 
at Trifling Cost 


Do yourselfthe handi-. 
work that is so costly in 
= ere. s. Not atallhard 

to do e expense isin- 
significant. Many make 
important sums this 
way-—for you can sell 
all you can make. 

















Do Vou Love to Decorate Things? 


With this wealth of material you can make 
and decorate a host of things. Beautify and 
glorify articles of adornment and use. It’s easy; 
fascinating; profitable, too. 








For Christmas 
—This Prang Outfit may 
solve your gift problems. 
Make the presents you give Above Guliticunreritiles 


—with your own hands. = 
and and “Permodello” complete ior f.. Pecans) 
jewelry is stunning—you can Turps, Shellac, —big can 
e it, decorate it. *Permodello,"’the* concrete Model - 


Special Offer NOW 


Clay”—sh eet of “Ivorene, 
(NOTE—Only ONE Outfit maybe CRU Tg PB eSt OF, Tvorene. 
from this coupon.) instructions. Use thecoupon—now: 





THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago: 





I tmnt $2 (check or currency) for complete $4 Outfit and instructions 
on te to your s limited to readers of Normal 
Name. 

(N. 1.) 
Address___ 





Function of Reading 
(Continued from page 42) 


things will come to the teacher who is 
really interested in this type of lesson 
and who keeps always an open and re- 
ceptive mind. 

Such words as industrious, boastful, 
vanity, cheerful, etc., will be used by 
the pupils in the recitation, and in 
every instance they should be re- 
quired to furnish evidence in the poem 
for their use. 

It is quite clear that the simple or- 
ganization already given and repeated 
below shows the relation of the steps 
in this lesson: 

PROBLEM: What is Bryant’s 

of Robert of Lincoln? 

1. What kind of dress does Bryant 

give him? 

2. How does he make him act? 

3. How does he make him speak? 

4, What kind of wife does he give 

him? 

In such a condensed and brief form 
the outline and prospect of the reading 
lesson seem very cold and small in 
possibilities. Of course everyone wiil 
recognize that in reading, as in every 
other subject, the personality of the 
living teacher, the contact and relation 
existing between these human beings 
will give rise to an exercise that is full 
of interest, pleasure and profit. Any 
teacher who lacks vision and follows 
instructions in a wooden way will of 
course fail with any plan. 

The corollary to A statements is 
that a lesson conducted as above indi- 
cated must not be purely formal. The 
teacher first of all will see possibilities 
of humor, excitement, enjoyment, and 
then permit opportunity for their ex- 
pression. The plan is simple and 
sound; its execution will determine 
whether proper results will be secured. 

It is assumed that teachers who un- 
derstand the problem method of teach- 
ing will be amply able to apply it to 
instruction in reading when an illus- 
tration is given. It is not necessary 
here to indicate or discuss the psychol- 
ogy of the problem method. All that 
is desired is to show the application of 
the method in accomplishing what ap- 
pears to be the sound and:sensible aim 
in reading in the intermediate grades. 

Reflection will show that many good 
things are embodied in this type of 
lesson. It is clear that the elements 
of motive, initiative, evaluation and 
organization are iven prominent 
place. Definite assignment, definite 
procedure, and definite results con- 
front both teacher and pupils. There 
will be conscious knowledge as to 
when the preparation by the pupils is 
complete because they can check their 
results by what they attempted to find. 
There can be no excuse for the kind of 
preparation which now is characteris- 
tic of study of reading lessons, and 
which consists merely in reading the 
selection once and then idling the. re- 
mainder of the study period. Such a 
type of definite lesson will most cer- 
tainly teach the pupils how to reason, 
form judgments and draw conclusions. 
The method is not unlike the good pro- 
cedure in a physics laboratory where 
the pupils collect data, examine, weigh, 
analyze and generalize. It ought to be 
apparent that in such a reading lesson 
the pupils generalize only after par- 
ticular things have been collected and 
examined. 

Summarizing we find that the aim 
in reading in the intermediate grades 
should be to teach the pupils how to in- 
terpret; that is to know not only what 
the selection says but what it implies; 
to read between the lines; to prepare 
for that kind of reading which is done 
beginning with the seventh grade and 
continuing through the high school 
and into later life. There must be a 
differentiation in reading beginning 
with about the fourth grade; when 
method reading ceases te ‘tie an essen- 
tial part of the work. : Definite assign- 
ments must be made so that. definite 
tangible results may be obtained. 
Finally reading in these grades must 
be taught so that it may have real 
educative value; so that there shall be 
a consistent and continuous develop- 
ment of ability and capacity. There 
can then be some justification for read- 
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“How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


per 
Copy 


per 
Copy 
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ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and ae and — 
out how they succeede: . 

i ming them? pas -F aaa 
Boni LAY “How I Did It,” 


Our real object in the | contains the most 
publication of helpful of all the 
Did It” is to make it pos- | material that has ap- 
sible for you to do this. peseeat in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
schoo] and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’ of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in“ order that other 
teachers might re- 


to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of. the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment, These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 














ceive the benefit 
of her experience, 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Kk” 
a greater wealth of 
material than: ever 
before was. con- 
tained in a volume 
ofitssizeand price. 
The helps and de- 
vicesin ‘‘Spelling’’ 
alone — forty-eight 
of them— are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 

“How I Did It” 


contains 320 pages 
printed in clear, 





The contents of ‘How I 
DidIt’”’ are arranged under 
various subdivisions-which 
are. given - below, together 
‘with the number of topics 





treated in each. 
TOPICS TREATED 
School Mosupsingnt.-. 60 
etic .. - 39 
Language...........-..:.::0+ 61 
Geography . -- 26 
Spelling . . 48 
History ... + 32 
Writing... . 9 
Reading - ¥ -. 


Hiyalemie osscacoessscio-s...i-0 6 
Decoration and Art......30 
Nature Study and 

















readable type on a Agriculture eecece cougeccce 35 
goodgradeofpaper.. | Monual Training... 18 
Itis bound in limp Music id 20 
cloth covers and is -] G@,. ce 37 
as well made.in Seat Work............-0s008 152 
every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
books sold at.much .|. Miscell 47 
higher prices. 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “guaranteed” we mean thatif you are 


not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
~ Main Office, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 





McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
: Order from Nearest Point. 
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The demands of the children for 
a “tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker’s 


Cocoa 
It is, moreover, very nu- 
tritious and healthful, 
combining as it does in 
proper proportion the 
essentials of a 


for the older 
people of the 
be a 


MADE ONLY BY 
WALTER BAKER & CO, LTD, 


Established 1780 
‘DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 























$. SUPPLY COMPAKY, se Box 78, Greenville, Pa. 


Tells how I made $30 a week 
Free Booklet evenings home'with a small-mail 
order business started with $3.. Sample and Le 25c, 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, est N.Y. 
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mit your poem to 
us We write the music 
LEO FRIE EDMAN, ( 
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European Geography To-day 
(Continued from page 27) 


proximated. The conditions in these 
countries are so unsettled, the interests 
and relationships so varied and so con- 
flicting, the ambitions of these nations 
and of other nations concerning them 
are so far-flung, that no one can pre- 
dict with any degree of certainty what 
their portion will eventually be. Only 
time can unfold this issue. It will be 
interesting to note any change that 
may take place from now on. A study 
of the map with these tables at hand 
will serve to impress definite ideas. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Nation Form of Gov. Area in Population 
Sq. Miles 
Albania Republican 11,000 850,000 
Austria Republican 30,000 6,500,000 
Belgium Kingdom 11,400 7,500,000 
Bulgaria Kingdom 42,000 4,500,000 
Czechoslovakia Republican 56,000 14,000,000 
Danzig Free port 600 200,000 
Denmark Kingdom 15,600 3,000,000 
Esthonia Republican’ 23,000 1,800,000 
Finland Republican 125,000 3,300,000 
France Republican 213,000 41,500,000 
Germany Republican 172,000 55,000,000 
Germany, subject to plebiscite 12,000 3,000,000 
Greece Kingdom 80,000 8,000,000 
Hungary Republican 40,000 8,000,000 
Italy Kingdom 120,000 40,000,000 
Jugoslavia Kingdom 100,000 14,500,000 
Latvia Republican 35,000 2,000,000 
Lithuania Republican 35,000 4,500,000 
Poland Republican 160,000 37,000,000 
Roumania Kingdom 122,000 17,500,000 
Ukrainia Republican 210,000 30,000,000 


Russia and Turkey unsettled. 

A summarizing as to peoples and 
languages along with the foregoing 
would further serve to impress rela- 
tionships and furnish a basis for a 
deeper understanding of the outcome 
of the war. A map on page 8 of Brig- 
ham-McFarlane’s Some Results of the 
World War locates each of these peo- 
ples, and is worthy of careful study. 


INDO-EUROPEANS 


. Teutonic—(a) English; (6b) Ger- 
mans; (c) Scandinavians; (d) 
Dutch; (¢) Flemish. 

. Latin—(a) Italians; (b) French; 
(c). Walloons; (d) Spanish; (e) 
Catalans; (f) Portuguese; (g) 

Roumanians. 

Slavic—(a) Great Russians; (b) 

White Russians; (c) Little Rus- 

sians or Ukrainians; (d) Poles; 

(e) Czechs; (f) Slovaks; (g) 
Slovenes; (h) Serbs and Croats; 

(i) Bulgarians 

Celts 

Lithuanians and Letts 

Greeks 

Albanians 

Basques 

Mongolians—(a) Turks, Tartars, 

etc.; (b) Magyars; (e) Finns, 

Esthonians, etc. 


CONCLUDING PROBLEM: Can we ex- 
pect Europe ever to become one great, 
united nation like the United States? 
Give reasons for your answer. 
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Watch Your Own Step 
By Lucille D. Horton 


Sometimes I wonder if many of us 
do not look too critically at our pupils 
when, in reality, we should turn a more 
critical eye upon ourselves. Do we not 
sometimes fall, unconsciously perhaps, 
into that most "deplorable habit of nag- 
ging? You know that the most suc- 
cessful mother, as well as teacher, is 
the one who does not overwork the word 
“don’t” but uses instead the word “do.” 
I believe, too, it is a very big mistake 
to let a child think he will not be pro- 
moted. Avoid remarks similar to this: 
“Johnny, unless you get that arithmetic 
you will be in this grade next year.” 
He certainly will not work with that 
se: in mind and is the more liable to 

ail. 

Boys and girls love to do things, new 
things too, not the same worn-out de- 
vices. Interest is the keynote in any 
schoolroom. Without it one can accom- 
plish nothing. And certainly to inter- 
est the pupils one must be full of life 
and interest himself. So let us call our- 
selves to account more, instead of al- 
ways blaming the lazy or mischievous 


-boy or girl. 








None can teach admirably if not lov- 
ing his task.—A. Bronson Alcott. 
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PHONOGRAPHS, FIRST AID KITS, CLOCKS, 
OIL STOVES AND OTHER USEFUL THINGS 


For Your School Room 


OU can bring into your own school] room—for the benefit of both teacher 

and pupils—any of the splendid articles illustrated by simply doing a 

little agreeable work. This almost unprecedented chance is due to the 
fact that the value of these Premiums is charged off to advertising and not 
against the cost of the goods we ask you to introduce, No money is necessary: 
Just the Coupon below—and the rest is easy. 












THIS PHONOGRAPH PLAYS ALL RECORDS USE THE 
Including, of course, the hundreds of special COUPON 
records made by the Columbia and Victor people BELOW 


for schoolroom work, Its tone is Fags in quality 
and volume. Size 12 in. by 12 in. by 6% in. 
Beautiful mahogany finish. Has 
8-inch turntable, which takes 
any size of record. All metal 
parts nickel plated. Strong mo- 
tor that winds easily. Gives en- 
tire satisfaction. 


Blanche A, Bekow, Elba, 

+» Writes: Very much 

pleased with Phonograph, Much 
better than I expected.” 


The Sacred Heart School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., says: ‘“‘We have 
your phonograph and are s0 
well pleased with it, we want 
two more. 


This _PHONOGRAPH Is 
YOURS Free of All Cost cm 
ply for helping us advertise and 
Introduce the Famous Christy Products. 





FIRST 
AID 

CABINET 
EMERGENCY 


A complete outfit which ought to be in 
every schoolroom, Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, 
# sprains, etc. How often have you wished 
just such a kit were at hand? Accom- 
yanied by Instruction Book carrying out 
Red Cross ideas, Size 12 in, high, by 8 
win. wide, by 3% in. deep. Made “of case 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness, Comes ready 
to hang wherever desired. 


This FIRST AID CABINET Is YOURS 
Free of ALL Cost simply for heiping us 
advertise and introduce the Famous 
Christy Products. 


THIS CLOCK 
KEEPS CORRECT TIME 


A Real Clock with a big 3-inch move- 
ment. Stands 5 in. high; 8 in. wide. The 
ideal product of one of America’s greatest 
manufacturers, made with a daintiness of 
look and finish that delights the eye. Fit- 
ted with 30-hour movement of depend- 
The mahogany case is hand-rubbed and is of ag fine a finish as a grand pi- 
38-inch dial. An ornament to any teacher's desk. 





able time-keeping qualities. 
ano. Sash is satin gold finish. 












This Advertise 
clock and intro- 
Is yours duce the 
FREE of Shicaiiee 
ALL COST 

simply for Christy 
helping us Products 





THIS OIL COCK STOVE 


is equipped with the regular New Perfec- 
tion burners—known as_ best in most 
homes, It is especially adapted for school use because it is so ——- yet so efficient. Height 16% 
in.; length 22% in.; top diameter 12 by 22 in. Weight 24 Ibs. At the touch of a match you have a 
flame that will do your cooking faster and without the dirt of ashes or kindling. How many times 
have you wished that you had just such a stove to get the noon-day lunches on? 

itis YOURS Free of All Cost simply for helping us advertise and introduce the Famous Christy Products. 


e We do not ask one cent in advance, Neither do we fix any 
Send No Money : time limit on completing your sales, 30 to 60 days—or 
more—granted_ if pocemmary. With each shipment we include A FINE PRESENT 
FOR THE TEACHER, 
Flags, Basket Balls, Pencil Sharpeners, Mirrorscopes, Duplicators and other articles 
offered as Premiums where none of the above are wanted. 


HERE ARE OUR SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Immediately on receipt of the If you prefer the First Aid Cab- 
Offer No. 1 coupon below, properly _ filled Olfer No. 2 inet, mail us the “oupon and we 
will send you 48 tubes of Jron Rust and Stain 


out, we will send you prepaid 100 Tubes of 


Christy Iron Rust and Stain Remover. Let your Remover. Sell them at 25c the tube and remit 
pupils distribute these at 25c per tube and, when to us and the Premium will be delivered to you 
all are sold, send us the proceeds and we will ship Free of Cost. 

Free of ail charges the Phonograph described Off N Should you desire the Clock, 
and pictured above. er 0.: send the Coupon and we will for- 


ward 32 tubes of Iron Rust and Stain Remover, 
to sell at 25c each. When you remit the pro- 
ceeds to us the Clock will be yours ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 
) 

Offer No. t Bay Babee ar = 
and Panama Hats, Marble, Statuary, etc., and is 120 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain Remover, Sell 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or its cost will be them at 25c per tube and remit the proceeds. 
refunded, The Oil Stove will be yours without cost, 


ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW YORK 


It will be no trouble to dispose of the Iron 
Rust and Stain Remover for it is something which 
everyone must have. It removes “‘before your very 

eyes’ Iron Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew 
and other stains. Bleaches clothes, cleans Straw 
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Don’t Wait! Mail This Coupon Today. 











OFFER NO. 1. PHONOGRAPH ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & COMPANY, 
100 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain Dep’t. 402, Newark, New York 
Remover to be sold at 25c tube 
and proceeds ‘returned. 

OFFER NO. 2. FIRST AID KIT 
48 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain 
Remover to be sold at 25c tube 
and proceeds returned. Name 


OFFER NO. 3. CLOCK 


I accept your advertising offer as marked with an X in 
square opposite. agree to sell per this offer and remit 
proceeds as soon as goods are disposed of. You are then to 
send me the Premium agreed, without any cost. 


32 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain PE oi Seas cc pc's eeeceddaddccececeodateetven’ 
Remover to be sold at 25c tube 
and proceeds returned. ee, awk ee es ve teeey iB L's ede dit Gwe 


OFFER NO. 4. OIL STOVE 


120 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain 


RN ee renrrr rr err ereeer ee Ley Cie 
BJ Remover to be soid at 25c¢ tube 
and proceeds returned, 








Teacher's Name and AddresS.....6..ee00e08000% 
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Ineu Form 


HE PNEU FORM is the only 

dress form in the world which re- 

produces the exact figure in every 
detail.’ Simply inflate the form inside 
your fitted waist lining. You can regu- 
late the height to suit yourself. For drap- 
ing skirts, Pneu Form is unexcelled. For fitting 
waists and entire gowns, nothing is half so good. 
With Pneu Form, the most elaborate gown can 
be made without a single try-on. One form 
serves the entire family. When not in use it slips 
into the small stand box shown in the illustration. 


THE PNEU FORM COrMPANY 


THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 
Dept. N. I., 20 East 18th St., New York City 


Please send booklet “‘It's You”’ and details of your 


pay-as-you-use plan. 














FREE! 


) Fine, handsome,ser- 
viceable Football, 


cts. Epeke. Wi rite, 
BLUINE MFG., 219 MILL 
ST.CONCORD JCT.MASS, 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

New and Cheaper Edition of Wells’ Great Work 
**THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 
By H. G. WELLS 
with original illustrations, has been published complete in 

one volume, containing 1231 pages 
The price in 2 volumes was $10. Our price to teachers---$9.50 


Pitbe price ~ this issue in one volume is $5.50. Our price---ONLY 
---$4.50 postpaid---to teachers only 
Order at once Shefore the edition is exhausted. 
Catalog of Latest Books Free. 


American Library Service, 500 5th Ave., N. Y. City 

















; PUBLICATIONS ~aEe Interesting, clever, 


XU All Different—Prepaid entertaining, in- 
structive and valuable. Published value $1.50. All 
new, fresh from the presses. Your opportunity. 
Address. The Walhamore Company, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


me Reo) Ad 8 Ke) ao 


1 Tointroduce our PREMIER PRINTS we’ll develop your 
first films free with order for prints. Send 26 cents for 
six prints from each six exposure rollany size to be devel- 
1, oped or six negatives. - Film Pack and twelve prints 

50 cents. Not how chen, but good. Quick Service. % 
PHOTO SERVICE CO., 1027 Flint Street, Cincinnati, “Ohio 


for ooting 10m pekgs. Bovina 56S 15c bo apchs. B 
1 s0and' we will send Ti Tifle.ail postage ae 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 218 Mill St., Concord Jct,, Masse 


. $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: #295300 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


¢ 19 PER 100 STAMP NAMES ON 
b 




























for sample, with name on and instructions, 


KEETAG CO. Cohoes, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. You can write 
A them. Get Free Book. Special Prize 
Offer, COLLEGE, Bx 278, I-60, CHICAGO 
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Rural School and Community 
MOTHERS’ MEETINGS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 43) 


garet. “That word ‘definite’ reminded 
me. You are to make those problems 
real to the mothers, and give them 
something definite to do. The more 
they help, the greater will be their in- 
terest; so enlist their help in your en- 
tertainments. They’ll be glad to assist 
if they think you need them. 

“There’s one other final point, ates 
all,” Margaret laughed. “At first 
lacked confidence in the potency of 
simple discussions to bring the mothers 
out; so I added a second drawing card, 
and it worked so well that I’m going 
to use it again this year. It’s a pro- 
gram by the children on the day of the 
meeting—not a long, formal, elabor- 
ate. affair, which involves hours of 
practice and worry, but just a simple, 
informal program evolved from their 
daily work. The poems come from 
their memory selections and the chil- 
dren take a great interest in choosing 
the ones to be learned. Then appro- 
priate readings are chosen and prac- 
ticed, thus fostering an interest in the 
library. There are also appropriate 
songs to be chosen. The children en- 
joy helping me arrange the programs, 
and there is always an incentive for 
them to do their best work. It keeps 
me busy, too, keeping things fresh; I 
can’t let things get into a rut, for the 
mothers should have a stronger incen- 
tive to be present at each successive 
meeting.” 


“T’m glad you told me that, Mar- | 


garet,—about how to get them to 
come,” Janet sighed. “It seems like 
presumption on my part to call those 
mothers together to talk about their 
children—”’ 

“It is not! It’s your right to do it! 
Those mothers are older than you are 
and might be expected to know a good 
bit about children. But you know 
that they haven’t your viewpoint, nor 
your knowledge of child life and psy- 
chology. hey need more of it and 
anything that will help them get more 
of it is a boon to childhood and to all 
mankind. I said it was your right. I 
could almost say it is your duty. Any- 
way, Janey Benson, it’s a great and 
fine privilege that the rural teacher 
ought to be grateful for having!’ 

Janet rose, smiling. “You’ve made 
a convert, Margaret. I’m going to try 
Mothers’ Meetings.” 





My Mother Tongue 


1. I believe that my mother tongue 
is worthy of my admiration, respect, 
and love. 

2. I believe that it is possible for 
me to speak my native language cor- 
rectly, fluently and elegantly. 

3. I believe that this takes time, 
patience, and care. 

4. I believe that slang is language 
in the making and that until it is made, 
it is not proper for children to use. 

5. I believe that the use of slang 
kills one’s power to speak fluently. 

I believe that the proper ac- 
companiment to pure, clearly enunci- 
— language is a musical voice. 

I believe this voice can be cul- 
tivated, for it is everyone’s right by int 
heritance. 

8. I believe it is possible to live up 
to this creed. 

9. I believe it is worth while. 

10. I believe I’ll try it. 

—Harriette Treadwell in School News. 





Memory Selections 


William T. Harris, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
once said that he looked back to the 
memory gems which he had learned in 
his childhood and youth as one of the 
greatest factors in his education. 
Every beautiful poem or selection in 
prose expresses an ideal toward which 
we grow; and every person grows like 
unto what he loves. And so there is 
no greater force in the life of a pupil 
than the memory gems which he has 
made his own, his wets self, and which 
he has learned under the methods of his 
good teachers of reading. 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 














Every D ay Plans Fee thy ee 6 BETTICREW and By 


ery Day Plans is a set of three Be ney totaling 476 paged, 
noneaile in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interes 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages, They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories ‘of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—S pecial Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 
Mn, aan ay in Dra endars and Blackboard Drawings 
Busy Work—Etc. 


a ematote Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 





Seeley’s Question Boo 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal Schon a Tieaken, N. J., whose 
name is familiar toteachers generally as the author of ‘ ‘History of Ed- 
“Foundations of Educatien,”’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.’ 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: € FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published, @ SECOND. 
phase of each subject. H 


ucation,”’ 


and Hygiene, Grammar, 


Prepared Especially for 
ceocker by DR. LEVI 
Y, Professor of 











By Questions covering every 
. By answers to all these questions. 


Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 
456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 








The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 

les, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 


No matter what other hoy septs en Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
r it 


else in this line would really be 


t material for any occasion. 





364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 





Practical Selections 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days, used in the schoolrooms. 

Thirty pages of the “ 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, aos — in og ny Simple 
Lessonsin Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods i 
a yee Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spe 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, SHOW to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic gel » Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scie: 


Best Pieces to Speak’”’ ever collected in one 


Compiled and Edited by 
GRACE B. FAXON 






, Practical 

elections 
hom twent, of 
Normal Lave 


ior 
2rd Peumary Plans 
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Geography, Nature Study 
ling, Every Day Draw- 











ntifie Physical Exercises, 


Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Materialfor Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 


cents, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 








Th S h | y Compiled and Edited by 
@ SCnNOO! Year Grace B. FAXON. 
This book is arranged on a most helpful plan, The textis divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of ool year, and covering a .certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus “‘Home’”’is the topic 
chosen for the first school poder mere Magg This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from theformi orming ofsuch a bond. 
The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Testsand Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a (aoe 7 95 month, it isequally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
throughout are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 
256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, _——— . With enn Instructor. 
Primary Plans, one year, 











COMBINATION OFFERS 























Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entert. t $2.50 
Every Day Plans, ee MB J Soo and Year’s Entertai l, ee. i) 
Every Day Plans an low description on page 78). . 2.00 
Every Day Plans, "Grvear's tmertainments nd "How | Did 10” : 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School V@aP......00+ seeeeseeeeees eecaee 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entert. 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’............ 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How Al Did It??............. 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments). and Practical Selections |, 178 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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30 LOWER 
O than others 
ON APPROVAL DIRECT TO USER 
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/T GROWS WITH YOUR CIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country, Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries, Made in sections of different sizes combining utility, 

jomy and attractive appearance. _ Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors, Method of interlocking con- 
c —no unsightly m bands exposed. Style shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding disappearing glass doors. er styles, 
with and without doors, in different grades and finishes 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON:APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookeases and Filing Cabinets. 


The little matter of 15c will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is acheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 
world’s news in an interesting, 


s understandable way. Now in its 29th 
Will bring year. This splendid National week- 
supplies a long-felt want; it costs 


ly sup, 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

what is going on in the world, this is 
Fromthe your home which is reliable and 


wholesome; if you would appreciate a 
- 9 paper which puts everything 


: clearly, strongly, briefly, en- 
s 1 | tertainingly—here it is. 
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Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. The 
Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of 
Es information. Send 15c to show 
Pein at you might like such a 
rey paper, and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 18 weeks. The 15¢ does 


not repay us, but we are glad toinvest in newfriends. 
The Pathfinder, 282 Langdon Sta.,Washington, D.C. 





SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

























e peewee? Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
4. Knowledge a Young Wife Shouldilave. 
Ea “Illustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
Allin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’ ’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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October Blackboard Calendar 


and Border Directions 
(See pages 66 and 51) 
By Morris Greenberg 


Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
nine years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, 
Ocean City (N. J.) Summer School. 

CALENDAR 

This calendar design enables the 
teacher to introduce some color on the 
blackboard, and to symbolize the story 
of the discovery of America in simple 
motifs. The conventionalized waves 
at the top and bottom bring to mind 
the ocean. The globe suggests the 
roundness of the earth that Columbus 
assumed when he started across the 
Atlantic. Finally, the tent recalls the 
homes of the natives of America. Or- 
ange and light blue square-stick or 
round chalks would make a good com- 
bination. Orange may be employed 
for the outer bands for the tent and 
for the date spaces. Blue should be 
used for the remainder of the draw- 
ing. The proportions of the calendar 
rectangle may easily be changed where 
the blackboard demands a wider space 
than is here shown. 


BORDER 

The border, too, tells something 
about Columbus in symbolic form. The 
cross was part of the standard under 
which the ships of the discoverer 
sailed. A globe from 8 inches to 14 
inches in circumference, and in pro- 
portion to the other details, would 
make a good sized border. Here or- 
ange may be used for the cross and 
bands, and light blue for the globe and 
waves. Where the teacher has only a 
dark blue chalk, a lighter tone may be 
obtained by working over the strokes 
with white crayon. 


Why Red-head Migrated 


(Continued from page 389) 


tering, the entire tribe of downy 
woodpeckers started for the South, 
being almost the last of the summer 
birds to leave the woods. As their 
red-headed cousins watched them go, 
Wilbur said to Winnie, “I’m glad we 
don’t have to take that tiresome trip! 
How good our nuts will taste this win- 
ter in the old tree!” 

But alas! a dreadful thing happen- 
ed! Several nights later, when Red- 
head and his mate were fast asleep 
in the old maple, the wind, which had 
been rising all day, turned into a gale, 
whipping along vast sheets of freezing 
autumn rain. It stripped the woods 
of their red and gold leaves and bowed 
the big trees almost to the ground. 
The old maple, rotten in every limb, 
tossed and swayed so dangerously that 
the red-heads.flew out of it in great 
fright. They were not a moment too 
soon. A heavy blast caught it and 
down it came with .a crash, with a 
number of its dry limbs snapping off 
in the violence of its fall. 

Next morning Red-head and his mate 
circled around the ruin many times, 
uttering cries of despair and looking 
vainly for the hollow that had been 
their home for the last four years. 
On the ground lay the great trunk 
split open, with their cherished store 
of nuts spilling all over the ground and 
oozing out of cracks in the bark. The 
greedy squirrels had already found the 
store and were carrying off all the nuts 
that the rain hadn’t spoiled. All day 
the woodpeckers hovered around the 
place. As night approached, they 
slowly flew away southward on the 
trip they had never meant to take; and 
their cheerful drumming was heard 
no more that year in the bare, deso- 
late woods. 


Some day, possibly, we shall become 
as much interested in the pedigrees of 
human stock as we now are in our 
live-stock. Let us continue to hope.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


The educated man or woman has a 
great advantage over the uneducated. 
We cannot impress this fact too strong- 
ly upon the boys and girls of school age. 








National Bank 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 2842 
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T is so easy to acquire a good habit! And 

- it is so important, too, that the correct way 
of brushing the teeth be made into a habit. 
Here’s the habit that makes for strong, healthy, 
white teeth: 

(1) Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush—night and morning. 


(2) Brushing up on the lower teeth—down on the 
upper (a rotary movement is best). 


(3) Brushing behind all of the teeth. 
Remember—“‘A clean tooth never decays.” 


The above habit keeps the teeth clean and free from 
all destructive agents. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed, 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and we 
will make good. 


Send for interesting FREE hooklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass, 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
New Amberola-— 






, the New Edison Am- 
berola— M re Edison's 
great new phono 
with tthe Diamond Si ius te. 
producer and your choice of 
Pil the brand new Diamond 

Amberol Records on trial. a. uty, $1 down. Now, on 
Lee less a, the eat chat money can 4 

Amberola are offered. ‘Seize 
ity. Write today. 


Rock- Bottom Offer 
Direct! E= Let us send the New 
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Send for! FreeNewEdison Ca Catalog 
in asking for th caialow. pobigh seemed tay 2p 

phonograph a eS heen Fas i Edin Greet ae or 
F. K. BABSON— Edison Phonograph Distributors 
19th St. & Marshall Givd., Dept. 3827 Chicago, f 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 

Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Hnjoy 

life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what I have done 
for 100,000 women I can dofor you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? 
your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs— No Medicines 


Here are samples of legers from pupils: 
**Last year I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, and have not gained an ounce back. 
It is surpr rising how easily I didit. I feel so Paontk and at least 15 years younger. 
t has increased 30 pounds. now what indigestion is any more, and 
my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a ba = 


I receive a number of such letters every day. Leading magazines editorially endorse my 
work. Physicians approve it, Their wives and eigen. are my pupils. 


Thousands of Women Have 
Done So—Why Not You? 


If you are in New York, come to see 


ow 
Don’t wait--you may for ret it. 1 will 
send you free my illustrated bookle 
showing you how to stana and w 
correctlyand giving many hea insaints: 


Dept. 30 1819 Broadway New York Fiauss 














BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab- 
solute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not 
‘ only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for 
‘your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, 
Hbut you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your ‘‘looks” therefore it pays to “‘look your best” at all 
‘7 times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure 
¥ your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My latest Vose-Shaper, ‘‘Trapos MoDEL 25,”’ U. S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Di d cases ted. Is 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1586 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores. 
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YOURS asa a Larkin tofamly SAVING 


This big, comfortable, Highback Rocker is one of 1900 
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valuable Premiums given with purchases of Larkin Products. 
Buy your every-day necessities—pure foods, soaps, toilet prep- 
arations, wearing apparel, etc.—direct from the great Larkin 
Factories or througha Larkin Club and get this fine Rockerand 
other beautiful Premiums as your Factory-to-Family Saving. 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog pictures and describes 900 Larkin Products 
and 1900 Premiums, all offered under our iron-clad guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. Hundreds of lower 
prices increase the buying power of your dollars. This attract- 
ive ig also tells all about the popular Larkin Club Plan. 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 75) 


casion of his victory consecrated the 
ground of Olympia and instituted the 
games. Tradition says that this con- 
quest followed the refusal of King 
Augeas to give Hercules the promised 
reward for cleaning the Augean sta- 
bles. However, we have nothing more 
than tradition regarding either time or 
occasion of the origin of the Olympic 
games. 


What people are not permitted to become 
naturalized in the United States ?—Idaho. 

Only white persons and persons of 
African nativity and African descent 
are eligible to naturalization under ex- 
isting laws. Japanese, Burmese, and 
Hawaiians, though not barred by spe- 
cific laws, have generally been held not 
to be included within either category 
and therefore not eligible to citizen- 
ship. The naturalization of Chinese 
is ee prohibited by the laws of 


Explain how to test seeds with a rag-doll 
tester.—Wisconsin. 

To test seeds by the rag-doll tester 
method, take a strip of cloth about six 
inches wide and thirty inches long. 
Lay this on a table and place the seeds 
on it, folding over the edges. Then roll 

mp the cloth and tie it loosely, and 
place it in a pail of lukewarm water, 
leaving it in the water for twelve 
hours. After pouring off the water 
cover the pail and see_that the cloth 
remains moist. Keep the rag doll in 
the covered pail until the seeds germi- 
nate. 


1. When were the Boy Scouts of America or- 
ganized? 2. How many scouts are there in the 
United States? 38. Where can one get informa- 
tion on local scout organization 7—Ohio. 

1. The organization of Boy Scouts 
of America dates from February, 1910. 
2. National headquarters reports that 
at present there are more than 400,000 
registered scouts. 3. Write to Public- 
ity Department, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


What was the total amount of imports and 
capers of leading countries last year ?—Minne- 
sota. 

The imports of the United States for 
1920 were $5,238,000,000; exports $7,- 
950,000,000. Statistics of other coun- 
tries for 1920 are not available. In 
1919 foreign commerce was as follows: 
—Great Britain, imports $7,941,000,- 
000, exports $4,648,000,000; France, 
imports $5,955,000, 000, exports $1,744,- 
000,000; Italy, imports $3,303,000, 000, 
exports $1, 037,000,000; Japan, imports 
$2,173,000,000, exports $2,098,000,000; 
Belgium, "imports $1,095,000, 000, ex- 

ports $459,000,000; Holland, imports 
$1, 135,000,000, exports $567,000, 000; 
China, imports $923,000,000, exports 
$901,000,000. 

Name the states of the Union in reference 
to illiteracy, beginning with the state that has 


the highest percentage of illiteracy and naming 
them in order.—South Carolina. 


1920 census statistics on illiteracy 
have not yet been made available. 
The latest authentic statistics pub- 
lished list the states as follows: 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arizona, Georgia, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Nevada, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, New York, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Missouri, 
Maine, California, Colorado, Vermont, 
Illinois, Wyoming, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Qhio, Indiana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah, Kan- 
sas, Idaho, Washington, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Iowa. 


—— and where is the Taj Mahal ?—New 
ork. 


The Taj Mahal is a tomb erected in |. 


the seventeenth century at Agra, In- 
dia, by the Moslem Emperor Shah 
Jehan in memory of Moomtaj, his wife. 
The structure, which took twenty 
thousand men twenty-two years to 
build, is of white marble inlaid with 
precious stones. The cost was about 
twenty million dollars. The Taj Mahal 
is sometimes spoken of as “a love song 
in marble,” and is the richest mate- 
rial tribute ever paid to any woman. 
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The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 








HIS is a unique collection of 

I poems. For several years 

there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book contains over two. hun- 
dred of those which have been most 
frequently asked for. 
“Poems Teachers Ask For” in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive §ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


L’Envoi 
Lips That Touch Liq- 


_ or, e 

Little Boy Blue 

Lost Chord, The 
Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 

O Captain! mS Captain 
October’s Bright Blue 


Ben 
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Light © 


Brigade Ola Clock on the 
Children’s Hour Stairs, The 
Christ in Flanders Opportunity 


Christmas Everywhere Order for a Picture, 
College Oil Cans n 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the 
urfew Must Not Ring Poorhouse 

Tonight Owl and the Pussy Cat, 
Darius Green and His The 

Flying Machine Paul. Revere’s Ride 
Perfect. Da: 


Day Well Spent, A ‘g 
Driving a the Cows Plonting: of the Apple- 
ree 


Each His Own 

Tong Poorhouse Nan 
itt Settler’ Story, Psalm of Life, A 

Raggedy Man, The 

First ‘Brow fll, The Recessional, The 
Flag Goes By, The tide of Jennie sere 
Give Us Men tobert of Linco 
Gradatim ek, Me 2, Sloop 
House by the Side of goven ‘Times One 





the Road, The 
How He Saved St. 
Michael’s 


Sister and I 

Song of the Shirt 

has | hw 4 and pa ow. 

Incident of the French Thenatopeis = e 
am 


Pp Village Blacksmith, 

In Flanders Fields s ss sae 
In School-Days Nich- 
June as, 
Kentucky Belle We Are Seven 
Lady Moon anit When ok Cows Come 
Landing of the Pilgrims Hom 
Lasca Where the West Begi 
Leak in the Dike, The Wonderful World, 4 
zegend of Bregenz, A Woodman, Spare that 
zegend of the Organ Tree 
Builder, The Your Mission 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 


and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Pians, 1 yr. 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Comnination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


McCune Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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POPULAR AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


Song Books 


‘‘Let All the Children Sing’’ 
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PUBLISHED BY 


F.A.Owen Pubhshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


93 Songs With Words and Music 
10 CENTS ‘repair 
PREPAID 
This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 
Every person, young or old, should be 
familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 
learn these songs. A history of many of 


the songs is given, which feature adds 
gavatly to the interest and helpfulness of the 
ook. 














Size of book, 534x838, inches. Well 
printed on good paper and bound in strong 
enamel paper covers. 
Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 














The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


15 CENT PER COPY 


PREPAID 


The best all round song book. Contains 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental 
songs, patriotic songs, songs for special 
days, etc. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song hook, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough 
of each kind to meet all requirements, and, 
| besides all this it has a story of each of our 
leading triotic songs—stories every Am- 
erican should know. In fact it is an ideal 
book for assembly singing. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
prepaid. In lots of one hundred or more 
$12.50 per ‘hundred, transportation eae 
by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per k or 
4 Ibs. per doz. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


| Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg, DES MOINES, 1OWA. 


Order.from Nearest: Pownt 





























NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR 


To the “Chief”: From His Boys 
(Continued from page 23) 
Homer. For instance, in another letter 
you say: “I never can have as much 
fun as we had Christmas, with more 
thanks to you than I can ever express. 
Chief, I never have gone any place 
with you that I didn’t have a wonder- 
ful time.”. That’s sweeping testimony. 

What have I ever done, I keep won- 
dering, to justify all this enthusiasm? 
The average superintendent in a small 
town is a harassed sort of man, al- 
ways cumbered with much serving. 
Anyone would think, to read_ these 
letters, that the writers were brands 
plucked from the burning, and more 
grateful for the rescue than brands 
often‘are. But these are boys of most 
ordinary existence. One of them is 
the minister’s son. The father of a 
second works in the foundry, and a 
third at the mine, and a fourth in the 
packing house. One is the son of a 
grocer, and another of a county offi- 
cial, None of them has ever been a 
bad boy, as the world reckons badness. 
Of course, there is no such thing as a 
normally bad boy, but there are some 
who gain that reputation, especially 
in small towns! 

And what has been the nature of 
my service to them? Well, in the Sun- 
day school, of course, we have had 
teams, and played basket ball and 
baseball against all comers. In the 
Scouts, too, we have had some hilar- 
ious evenings, still referred to as “the 
night we camped at Harmony,” and 
“the night we had the strawberry 
shortcake,” and “the time we gave the 
minstrel show.” But the good times, 
you will notice, are not the things 
which are recalled, as a general rule. 
It is always “the help you gave me,” 
“the things you did for me,” “what 
you told us about keeping clean,” and 
“you want every boy to amount to 
something.” Yet some folks say you 
mustn’t preach to boys, because they 
will resent it! 

“Dear Chief,” says one youth who 
has a taste for slang—‘“Gosh, you 
must think that I’ve done gone and 
forgot ya, but I ain’t. I’ve got your 
picture on my dresser, and I take a 
peek at you every day and wish you 
were back again.” Paul feels the same 
way about it. ‘I expect you are won- 
dering if I have forgotten you but 
you need never fear because I never 
shall.”? ‘Then comes James. “School 
opens soon, but it won’t seem the same 
without you there hustling around.” 

I haven’t even mentioned Harold, 
and Davy, and Seth, and Dana, and 
Robert, because they all harp on the 
same string, and I fear it is frayed 
already. Not all of them harp on my 
own merits, of course. Sometimes 
they become confidential on vastly 
more important matters. ‘Chief, I 
am about to get a real start in taking 
out a girl. Her name is Stella, and 
she is a peach!” Surely confidence 
can go no further than this! ‘Chief, 
I don’t know, but I think I have some 
of the stuff you wanted me to have; 
that is, to help other people and chil- 
dren to have a good time.” 

The endings of these letters are in- 
teresting, too: “Your devoted Scout,’ 
“Your loving pupil,” “Your affection- 
ate friend,” “Your loving friend,” 
“Good night and good bye, Chief,” 
“Just one of your boys,” and “Your 
friend forever,” and one, who is no 
earthly relation, signs himself “Your 
devoted son,” . 

Just one more item, and I am done. 
I have taught school a good many 
years. My older pupils have children 


‘| of their own in school now. And some 


of my boys were in the war. One 
of them, Charlie; had kept track of 
me yor after. year, from far out in 
California, recording his aims and am- 
bitions, and his kindly recollections of 
me. “If I get a good cotton crop next 
year,” said he, “I am going to make a 
trip to Ohio and see you, because I 
seem lost without seeing you once in a 
while. Now remember this, because 


6. Invitations, Announcements,Etc. 
00 in script lettering includ- 
1n ng two sets of envelopés, $3.50, 
. 100 pap - » $1.00, 
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' Write for samples. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Beauty 


Will come if you whiten your teeth 


This pleasant. test has shown to mil- 
lions the way to prettier teeth. Also to 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


To countless homes it has brought 
new tooth protection. This is to urge 
that you find out how much it means 
to you. 


Combats the film 


One object is to combat the film—this 
viscous film you feel. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that. 


Film clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Old brushing methods did 
not effectively combat it. So very few 
people have escaped some troubles caused 
by film. 


Film-coats discolor, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 


, tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Attacks it daily 


Now dental science has found ways to 
daily combat that film. Many careful tests 
have proved them efficient. Now lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging their 
adoption, 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Each use attacks 
the film in effective ways. Then it keeps 
the teeth so highly polished that film can- 
not easily adhere. 


The delightful effects 


There are other effects now considered 
essential in view of starchy diets, 


Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s’ great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits, which otherwise may cling 
and form acid, 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


That is Nature’s neutralizer of the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


All these results come from every appli- 
cation. And the benefits show quickly. 
You will see and feel effects which the old 
ways do not bring. You will realize what 
they mean to you and yours, 


Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


Péepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects, 
Approved. by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A few days tell 


Send this coupon for a 10- Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film, See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Then read the 
reasons in the book we send. Act 
now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 87, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
























































































Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
New Amberola—_ 













, the New Edison Am- 

berola —-M re Edison's 

reat new phonograph 

withthe Dienoed Stylus re- 

producer and your ace of f 

all the brand 1 new Diamon: 

mberol ds on trial. Only $3 down. on this 

offer, you can "have Be | Greets the eee | wh can 
of the" genut nuine Bdison Amberola are ‘offered. 

this opportunity. Write today. 


Rock- Bottom Offer 










Life-Like Music at 
Last. New Edison 


opportunity. 
\F Diamond Amberola , K. BABSON— Edison Phonograph Distributors 





















T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 

Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Hnjoy 

life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. _1 know it, for what | have done 


for 100,000 women I! can dofor yous Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? 
your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs— No Medicines 


Here are comple of letters from pupils: 
st year I wegrhed 216 punda, , this year 146, and have not gained an ounce back. 


It is aarp rising bo how e pasily ‘I dic I feel so Diy and at least 15 years younger 
My weight has increased 30, Re a Id now what indigestion is any more, and 
my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby.’ 


I receive a number of such letters every day. porn magazines editorially endorse my 
work, Physicians approve it, Their wives and aa: are my pupils. 


Thousands of Women Have 


Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are ~ New Tork, come to see ED 6 
me, but sit down and write me now. / 
Don’t wait--you may forget it. 1 will ChttLauitrwr ae 
a at 


aond | you free my illustrated booklet 
showing you how to stana an 
1819 Broadway New. York 


walk 
correctlyand giving manyhealthhints. Dept. 30 

















BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab- 
solute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not 
only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for 
3 “your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, 
#but you will find the wor 1d in general judging you greatly, if not 
Mee wholly, by your “‘looks” therefore it pays to ‘look your best” at all 
fi times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure 
your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My latest Vose-Shaper, ‘‘Trapos MoDEL 25,”’ U. S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently, Di d cases Is 
. pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1586 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores. 
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YOURS as a Larkin jcfemiy Savin 
to-Family 

This big, comfortable, Highback Rocker is one of 1900 
valuable Premiums given with purchases of Larkin Products. 
Buy your every-day necessities—pure foods, soaps, toilet prep- 
arations, wearing apparel, etc.—direct from the great Larkin 
Factories orthrougha Larkin Club and get this fine Rockerand 
other beautiful Premiums as your Factory-to-Family Saving. 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog pictures and describes 900 Larkin Products 
and 1900 Premiums, all offered under our iron-clad guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. Hundreds of lower 
prices increase the buying power of your dollars. This attract- 
ive book also tells all about the popular Larkin Club Plan. 


Rocker [mm MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ee gy eee Buffalo,N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Il). 
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eur. Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 71. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 75) 


casion of his victory consecrated the 
ground of Olympia and instituted the 
games. Tradition says that this con- 
quest followed the refusal of King 
Augeas to give Hercules the promised 
reward for cleaning the Augean sta- 
bles. However, we have nothing more 
than tradition regarding either time or 
occasion of the origin of the Olympic 
games. 


What people are not permitted to become 
naturalized in the United States ?7—Idaho. 

Only white persons and persons of 
African nativity and African descent 
are eligible to naturalization under ex- 
isting laws. Japanese, Burmese, and 
Hawaiians, though not barred by spe- 
cific laws, have generally been held not 
to be included within either category 
and therefore not eligible to citizen- 
ship. The naturalization of Chinese 
+ enn prohibited by the laws of 


Explain how to test seeds with a rag-doll 
tester.— Wisconsin. 

To test seeds by the rag-doll tester 
method, take a strip of cloth about six 
inches ‘wide and thirty inches long. 
Lay this on a table and place the seeds 
on it, folding over the edges. Then roll 

mp the cloth and tie it loosely, and 
place it in a pail of lukewarm water, 
leaving it in the water for twelve 
hours. After pouring off the water 
cover the pail and see. that the cloth 
remains moist. Keep the rag doll in 
the covered pail until” the seeds germi- 
nate. 


1. When were the Boy Scouts of America or- 
ganized? 2. How many scouts are there in the 
United States? 3. Where can one get informa- 
tion on local scout organization ?7—Ohio. 

1. The organization of Boy Scouts 
of America dates from February, 1910. 
2. National headquarters reports that 
at present there are more than 400,000 
registered scouts. 3. Write to Public- 
ity Department, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


What was the total amount of imports and 
exports of leading countries last year ?—Minne- 
sota. 


The imports of the United States for 
1920 were $5,238,000,000; exports $7,- 
950,000,000. ‘Statistics of other coun- 
tries for 1920 are not available. In 
1919 foreign commerce was as follows: 
—Great Britain, imports $7,941,000,- 
000, exports $4,648,000,000; France, 
imports $5,955,000, 000, exports $1,744,- 
000,000; Italy, imports $3,303,000, 000, 
exports’ $1,037,000,000; Japan, imports 
$2,173,000,000, exports $2,098,000,000; 
Belgium, imports $1,095,000, 000, ex- 
ports $459,000,000; Holland, imports 
$1,135,000,000, exports $567, 000,000; 
China, imports $923,000,000, exports 
$901,000,000. 


Name the states of the Union in reference 
to illiteracy, beginning with the state that has 
the highest percentage of illiteracy and naming 
them in order.—South Carolina. 


1920 census statistics on illiteracy 
have not yet been made available. 
The latest authentic statistics pub- 
lished list the states as follows: 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arizona, Georgia, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Nevada, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, New York, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Missouri, 
Maine, California, Colorado, Vermont, 
Illinois, Wyoming, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Indiana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah, Kan- 
sas, Idaho, Washington, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Iowa. 

What and where is the Taj Mahal ?—New 
York. 

The Taj Mahal is a tomb erected in 
the seventeenth century at Agra, In- 
dia, by the Moslem Emperor Shah 
Jehan in memory of Moomtaj, his wife. 
The structure, which took twenty 
thousand men twenty-two years to 
build, is of white marble inlaid with 
precious stones. The cost was about 
twenty million dollars. The Taj Mahal 
is sometimes spoken of as “a love song 
in marble,” and is the richest mate- 
rial tribute ever paid to any woman. 
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been wonderfully popular. 
sands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book contains over two. hun- 
dred of those which have been most 
frequently asked for. 

“Poems Teachers Ask For’ in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 


of 
py Warrior ; 
Charge A the Light 


The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of 

] poems. For several years 
there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 


For.” This has 
Thou- 


state courses of 


study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 


Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


L’Envoi 
Lips That Touch Liq- 


uor, e 
Little Boy Blue 
Lost coer, The 
Mandala 
Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 
© Captain! ot, Captain 
October’ 
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Paul. Revere’s Ride 

Perfect . Day. 
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Poorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 
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tobert of Lincoln 
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Seein’ Things 
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Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Pians, 1 yr. 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Comnination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


McCune Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 








Order from Nearest Point 
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The BLUE BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 

93 Songs With Words and Musie 
10 CENT PER COPY 


PREPAID 


. This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person, young or old, should be 
familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 
learn these songs. A history of many of 
the songs is given, which feature adds 
ney to the interest and helpfulness of the 
ook. 








Size of book, 534x854 inches. Well 
printed on good paper ana bound in strong 
enamel paper covers. 
Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


15 CENT PER COPY 


PREPAID 


The best all round song book. Contains 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental 
songs, patriotic songs, songs for special 
days, etc. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough 
of each kind to meet all requirements, and, 
| besides all this it has a story of each of our 
leading patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
erican should know. In fact it is an ideal 
book for assembly singing. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
prepaid. In lots of one hundred or more 
$12.50 per’ hundred, transportation payable 
by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 

lbs. per doz. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 

503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Order.from Nearest. Point 


























NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR 


To the “Chief”: From His Boys 


(Continued from page 28) 
Homer. For instance, in another letter 
you say: “I never can have as much 
fun as we had Christmas, with more 
thanks to you than I can ever express. 
Chief, I never have gone any place 
with you that I didn’t have a wonder- 
ful time.”. That’s sweeping testimony. 

What have I ever done, I keep won- 
dering, to justify all this enthusiasm? 
The average superintendent in a small 
town is a harassed sort of man, al- 
ways cumbered with much serving. 
Anyone would think, to read_ these 
letters, that the writers were brands 
plucked from the burning, and more 
grateful for the rescue than brands 
often‘are. But these are boys of most 
ordinary existence. One of them is 
the minister’s son. The father of a 
second works in the foundry, and a 
third at the mine, and a fourth in the 
packing house. One is the son of .a 
grocer, and another of a county offi- 
cial. None of them has ever been a 
bad boy, as the world reckons badness. 
Of course, there is no such thing as a 
normally bad boy, but there are some 
who gain that reputation, especially 
in small towns! 

And what has been the nature of 
my service to them? Well, in the Sun- 
day school, of course, we have had 
teams, and played basket ball and 
baseball against all comers. In the 
Scouts, too, we have had some hilar- 
ious evenings, still referred to as “the 
night we camped at Harmony,” and 
“the night we had the strawberry 
shortcake,” and “the time we gave the 
minstrel show.” But the good times, 
you will notice, are not the things 
which are recalled, as a general rule. 
It is always “the help you gave me,” 
“the things you did for me,” “what 
you told us about keeping clean,” and 
“you want every boy to amount. to 
something.’”’? Yet some folks say you 
mustn’t preach to boys, because they 
will resent it! :; 

“Dear Chief,” says one youth who 
has a taste for slang—‘“Gosh, you 
must think that I’ve done gone and 
forgot ya, but I ain’t. I’ve got your 
picture on my dresser, and I take a 
peek at you every day and wish you 
were back again.” Paul feels the same 
way about it. “I expect you are won- 
dering if I have forgotten you but 
you need never fear because I never 
shall.”” ‘Then comes James. “School 
opens soon, but it won’t seem the same 
without you there hustling around.” 

I haven’t even mentioned Harold, 
and Davy, and Seth, and Dana, and 
Robert, because they all harp on the 
same string, and I fear it is frayed 
already. Not all of thém harp on my 
own merits, of course. Sometimes 
they become confidential on vastly 
more important matters. “Chief, I 
am about to get a real start in taking 
out a girl. Her name is Stella, and 
she is a peach!” Surely confidence 
can go no further than this! “Chief, 
I don’t know, but I think I have some 
of the stuff you wanted me to have; 
that is, to help other people and chil- 
dren to have a good time.” 

The endings of these letters are in- 
teresting, too: “Your devoted Scout,’ 
“Your loving pupil,” “Your affection- 
ate friend,” “Your loving friend,” 
“Good night and good bye, Chief,” 
“Just one of your boys,” and “Your 
friend forever,’’ and one, who is no 
earthly relation, signs himself “Your 
devoted son,” 

Just one more item, and I am done. 
I have taught school a good many 
years. My older pupils have children 


‘| of their own in school now. And some 


of my boys were in the war. One 
of them, Charlie, had kept track of 
me year after year, from far out in 
California, recording his aims and am- 
bitions, and his kindly recollections of 
me. “If I geta good cotton crop next 
year,” said he, “I am going to make a 
trip to Ohio and see you, because I 
seem lost without seeing you once in a 
while. Now remember this, because 


edding be twosers of envelopes, $ rt 
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rite for samples. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Beauty 


Will come if you whiten your teeth 


This pleasant. test has shown to mil- 
lions the way to prettier teeth. Also to 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


To countless homes it has brought 
new tooth protection. This is to urge 
that you find out how much it means 
to you. 


Combats the film 


One object is to combat the film—this 
viscous film you feel. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that. 


Film clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Old brushing methods did 
not effectively combat it. So very few 
people have escaped some troubles caused 
by film. 


Film-coats discolor, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 


. tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Attacks it daily 


Now dental science has found ways to 
daily combat that film. Many careful tests 
have proved them efficient. Now lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging their 
adoption, 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Each use attacks 
the film in effective ways. Then it keeps 
the teeth so highly polished that film can- 
not easily adhere. 


The delightful effects 


There are other effects now considered 
essential in view of starchy diets. 


Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s’ great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits, which otherwise may cling 
and form acid, 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


Pensa 


REG.U.S. 


That is Nature’s neutralizer of the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


All these results come from every appli- 
cation. And the benefits show quickly. 
You will see and feel effects which the old 
ways do not bring. You will realize what 
they mean to you and yours, 


Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


PAT. OF F. 


en 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects, 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A few days tell 


Send this coupon for a 10- Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Then read the 
reasons in the book we send. Act 
now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 87, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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$5000 
To Three Palmer Students 


Will you send for the free Van Loan Questionnaire 
that revealed to them their unsuspected. talent? 


writers who, until a few months ago, had written nothing for the screen. 


A LL three prizes in the J. Parker Read, Jr., scenario contest have been awarded to 


All three prize winners attribute their success directly to the training of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 


$2,500—$1,500—$1,000—these were the rewar 


courage enough to clip a coupon and test their ability to write for the screen. ‘ 
Will you, in your own home, make the simple test of creative imagination and story telling 


ability, by filling out the questionnaire designed by Charles E. 


ds that came to them because they had 


Van Loan, the famous 


master of the photodrama and Prof. Malcolm MacLean, formerly. professor of short story 


writing at Northwestern University? 





tunity to succeed a 


en me a training which 
possible.’’ 


Palmer Plan won it 
spend it.’’ 


“4 should not have 
about propariniy an 
without the Palme 


way. 
from 





$2, 500 to Francis White Elijah, 

9 of Chicago, who writes: 
**You can understand how grateful I 

feel to Mr. Read for giving me an oppor- 


to the Palmer Institution for having giv- 


$1 500 to A. Earl Kauffman, Sec- 
9 retary to the Mayor of 
York, Penn., who writes: 

“*] didn’t win the $1,50¢ 


$1 000 to Anna B. Mezquida, of 
’ San Francisco, 
story writer and poet, who writes: 


eceptable scenario 
or P 
y. Screen technique is so different 
that of the short story that they 

must be learned separately.’ 


ow thankful 1 am 


made the success 


) prize. The 
But I’m going to 


short 


known how to go 


lan to point the 








The questionnaire will ‘be sent free, without the 


slightest obligation, as a part of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation’s nation-wide search for story telling talent 


for the -screen. 


Will you clip the coupon below and make the test ? The 
effort required is trivial; the possible rewards are im- 


mense, 


20006 New Scenarios Must Be Found 
The Palmer Vhotoplay Corporation is in business first of ail 
Look over the list of the Ad- 
visory Council; see the leaders who constitute it. These leaders 


to sell photoplays to producers, 


realize (1. 


dependent upon the discovery and training of new 


) that the future of the screen drama is absolutely 
writers. 


They realize (2.) that writing ability and story telling ability 
Only a few can write; thou- 
sands can tell a story and, with training, can tell it in scenario 
form. The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is finding those'thou- 


are two entirely different gifts. 


sands in homes,. and offices all over the land. 


The producers 


are ready and anxious to pay from $500 to $2,000 for their 


stories, 


Try, at least. Send for the Free Van Loan Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is for our protection as well as yours. If 
you have story telling talent we want to help you develop it. If 
you have no story telling ability we shall tell you frankly. 
unless you can write scenarios that we can sell we do not profit. 


For 


We will treat the questionnaire confidentially; we will be perfectly frank. -But for your own sake, and 
for the sake of the future of the motion picture industry, send for the questionnaire, and try, at least. 

The cost is nothing. The rewards in the case of Mrs. Elijah, Mr. Kauffman and Mrs. Mezquida 
were immediate money—and a profession which insures constant income, fame and satisfaction. 

Clip the coupon, put it in an envelope and mail; who can tell what the rewards in your case may be? 


Tuomas H. INCE 


Thomas H., Ince Studios 


Ceci B, De MILLE 


Director General Famous 


Players-Lasky Corp. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


lors WEBER 


Lois Weber Productions, Inc, 


Jesse L. Lasky 
Vice President 
Players-Lasky 


C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Author and Producer 


FRANK E, Woops 


Famous 
Corp. 


Chief Supervising Director 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 


J Q 


Photopl 
ALLAN DwaNn 


Ros. W. 


— | LT ALL 


AMES R. QUIRK 
Editor and Publisher 
ay Magazine 


— 


Allan Dwan Productions 


OB. AGNER 
Author and Screen Authority 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, Dept. of Education, I. 10 
* 124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me, without cost 


(ly 


free 


or obligation on my part, your 
I will answer 


anes copy of the Photo- 
t. 


@ dramatist. 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 
Timely Titles Selected From Our List 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages... 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 


192 pages...... ‘ 


192 pages....... 
192 pages........ 


192 pages...... 


120 pages. . 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. 
Wiant. 80 pages. 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
Choice School Speaker. 


Plays for Sehool Days. 


Little Plays and Exercises. 
Little Plays and Exercises. 
Little Plays and Exercises. 


128 pages 
Book I. 


Book II. 


ee ee 


128 pages......... 


192 pages....... 


192 pages....... 
Book III. 192 pages...... 


$ 


192 pages..... ted 
148 pages........... 


ee PANES. Sik. as faites io 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 


Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.......... 


The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound: ..1.25 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest: Point. 


Branch Office, 


35 
75 




















I am sure coming to’ see you, and I 
will visit my old home and relatives in 
Ohio, too.”” He spoke of this plan 
several times afterward, but before 
the cotton was harvested the war 
came, and the next I heard from Char- 
lie he had enlisted. The cavalry was 
the branch he chose, and the regiment 
was ordered to camp at San Francisco. 
I haven’t any of his letters from there 
—TI never thought I should want them 
so—but in September the word came 
that he was.in Camp Douglas, Arizona. 

“I like the army life so far, but 
there are things you have to do you 
don’t like to; the best thing is to go 
ahead and do them. I want to thank 
you time and time again for what you 
taught me about sexual vice, booze and 
smoking. I have tried to live up to all 
you taught me and find I get along a 
good deal better than most of the boys 
and- have a good deal more money. 
They sure do gamble, but none of that 
trash for me.” 

The next letter is dated November 
3. It encloses a picture, taken at the 
camp. 

“TI am still a recruit, but have passed 
the rookie stage. I have been in the 
army three months lacking three days. 
.... We have had only a few deaths 
from the flu here, but if you get a 
good cold settled on your lungs it is 
all off with you. I have been feeling 
fine all along, and to help prevent us 
from getting it we are sprayed in the 
mouth and nose each morning and 
night.’ 

The last letter of the correspond- 
ence came a few weeks later, in his 
brother’s hand: 


“T have to tell you that Charlie died 
on Sunday morning, November 16, 
after an illness of ten days. .... His 
trunk came yesterday, and among a 
large bundle of letters we found one 
from you. We certainly appreciate 
your kindness, and want to thank you 
for it. With such a friend as you he 
certainly could not have gone wrong.” 

What was that he said- “I want to 
thank you time and time again.” Oh, 
Charlie, I never said anything very 
much! Just talked to you sometimes, 
about the simple, elemental principles 
of clean thinking and right living. 
That was years ago, too, when you 
were in my eighth grade. Think of 
your remembering, all this time! 

Teachers do need better salaries, of 
course. We shall never have the right 
kind of men in the profession until we 
pay them. But there are other things 
besides money to be considered. After 
all, there is no reward like an approv- 
ing conscience, and no punishment 
like a condemning one. I think it 
pays to remember that ‘Whosoever 
shall give to one of these little ones a 
tup of cold water in my name, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” 





Aim and Method in Dramati- 


zation 
(Continued from page 81) 
Suggestions 


The dramatization may form part of 
the reading lesson. This is especially 
desirable in the lower grades if the pu- 
pils lack spontaneity, interest, and en- 
thusiasm in their reading. In the up- 
per grades the dramatization may be 
used in special day programs. 

The staging and costumes used in 
producing dramatizations should be ex- 
tremely simple in most cases. Little 
children, particularly, are fond of 
“make-believe” and are ready to accept 
makeshifts in staging, costuming, etc. 

No attempt should be made to mem- 
orize the dramatized form. The pupils 
will unconsciously adopt the forms they 
have developed. They should be en- 
couraged to interpret the dramatiza- 
tion in a manner thoroughly consistent 
with the spirit and content of the story. 

Dramatization may be utilized in all 
grades, but it is especially valuable in 
the primary and intermediate grades. 
Stories especially suitable for drama- 
tization in’ the’ primary grades are: 
The Boy and the Sheep, The Wind and 
the Sun, The Three Bears, Chicken Lit- 
tle, The City Mouse and His Country 
Cousin, Pupils in the intermediate 
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A Few Shopworn. 
Sets of 0 


tHe JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR 


At a 50% Discount 
to Teachers 








As good as new for all practical 
purposes. Not quite perfect. in: some 
minor respects—perhaps a little: soil- 
ed, a torn page, corners a bit broken 
—just enough so they cannot be sold 
as new stock. 

Over 50,000 sets of The Junior. In- 
structor have been sold in the past 
three years. Designed for the use of 
mothers in the. practical home - train- 
ing and development of young. chil- 
dren. Equally valuable for school- 
room use. Especially rich in “educa- 
tional play-and handwork material for 
the lower grades. 

The work comes in two large vol- 
umes comprising 480 pages, 26 pages 
in colors, some bound in black Keratol 
with gold lettering, some in the beau- 
tiful art style of binding. A separate 
book of Poster Patterns is furnished 
in addition to the two volumes. The 
regular price is $9.00 and $10.00'ac- 
cording to the style of binding, cash 
with order. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


If you are a teacher, you. need not 
send any money in advance. Just fill 
out and. mail us the coupon and we 
will send‘ you..a shopworn.set for. ex- 
amination.. If you ‘are pleased with 


the books, remit to us the special dis- . 


count price of only $4.50 for the black 

and gold, $5.00. for the art.style of 

binding, and the. books .are. yours, . If 

for any reason the work does not,;meet 

with your approval, simply return. it 

to-us and you incur. no obligation to 

pay a.cent. a spies 

The Supply of Shopworn Sets is very 
Limited. Do Not Wait. 

These Books can be Obtained Only 
From Our* Chicago ‘Office. ; 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, fil. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Fil. 
Please send for examination a shop- 

worn set of The JUNIOR INSTRUC- 

TOR as advertised. If satisfactory I 

will send you remittance of $4.50 -or 

$5.00 according to the style of: bind- 
ing I select, in full payment. If not 
satisfactory, I will return in ten days. 


I am a teacher in the........... si 
School. 


Check style of binding |JArt 
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DIRECT FROM 
MILL 
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FINEST 1]-wool worsted yarns at a saving 
of 15 et. Direct from the mill to you. 


A wide variety of colors and wcights: — 





¢oly Germantown eee 2-oz. skeins 
- &ply SeEaiows nase -cz, skeing 
ply pre Silk_and Worsted 2-02. skeins 
Si End Worsted Floss 2-02, skeins 

tland Floss © 8 fn fl CR eReINe 

en’s Sweater Yarn . « « 402, skeins 
a. 2 @¢ «@ 1-0z. skeins 
itting Worsted . . 2-oz. skeins 


Strong, soft and elastic, Wonderfully smooth and 
even, it up beautifully. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. Peace Dale pays 
vps Norma Rose of Ithaca, N. ¥ I find th 
lorma - ¥. writes: — ‘I fird thet 
tir it9 Up Wonderfully even ana by aaa cor sts about one- 


Free 5 wy for free Peace Dale le 
Kaen emsemeee 
Write today to 
PEACE DALE MILLS, Dept. 368 


Founded 1301 


265 Madison Avenue New York City 














SONG WRITERS 





FRE GUIDE 


The practical suggestions in this 
free book make song poem writing 
easy. Points the way to one of the 
most fascinating and uncrowded of 


all professions. Tells not only how towrite 
but about securing publi- 













song poems, 
cation, Get this free Song Writers’ \ 
Guide. Read it over. Seif 


you are not one of the many ¥ 
who could write a song poem ny 
if they just tried. Learn of the \ 

help we can give you. Costs 


Pp 
you nothing to jind out. Just \ 
send for book TODAS. , ' 
Metropolitan Studios, Room 29 3, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 


$1.0 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain ott, binding—320 pages—many illustrations 

















contents, & com , On request, 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


A $250 Portable Motion 
Picture Machine FREE 


for obtaining dollar a year subscriptions to Educational 
Film Magazine. Every teacher, minister, mother, busi- 
ness man, and institution head in your community will be 
glad to take this splendid illustrated monthly magazine at 
this small price. Your boys and girls will have lots of fun 
trying for this fine prize with which you can show movies 
regularly. Easy work, quick results. Sample copy 15c} 
special yearly rate to teachers, 75c. Write NOW for full 
details. Educational film Magazine, 189-A Montague St,Brookiya,.V. 
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—Double Your Salary— 


Other Teachers Have, So Can You 


If are a trained teacher, Begin your 
training by learning ‘“‘How To Teach Primary 
Grades” by correspondence, Write for catalog. 
Nellie Cooper, Dept. 0, Fountain City, Tenn. 

Author: How to Teach the Primary Grades. 

















Book on Destroying Hair! 





Pref. . M.,M._D., late of W x 
Mismal Callers, t ica Coil 2 - paimacy, Pete. ella 
of s us isfigurements. 
Hees opal goad 3 stamps for descriptive matter 


Non- : 
Dept F-10, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING 00., Riverside, R. I. 


$13.95 Goodyear Raincoat Free 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1350-R Goodyear Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a 
handsome raincoat free to one person in each local- 
ity who will show and recommend it to friends. If 
you want one, write today. 











. Ex ;. details free. 
Past Renorting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
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grades may easily dramatize scenes 
from Dickens’s A Christmas Carol, The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, Hiawatha, The 
Leak in the Dike and many others. 
Grammar grade pupils may dramatize: 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, Gar- 
eth and Lynette, Rip van Winkle and 
similar classics. 

The teacher who attempts to lead her 
pupils to write and produce dramatized 
stories should aim to develop the initia- 
tive, imagination, and spontaneity of 
the child. The production may not be 
wholly artistic but if the a have 
thereby developed resourcefulness it is 
of value even though it may not con- 
form strictly to the laws of dramatic 
art. If they have learned to interpret 
the past and to re-live it in the light of 
their own experiences they have gone 
far in establishing a basis for the un- 
derstanding of history and biography. 
Dramatization is of value in securing 
co-operation and sympathy among the 
pupils, thus creating the understanding 
and unity which is of paramount im- 
portance in the schoolroom. 





* By Some of Us for All of Us 


DOES HE FAIL BECAUSE HE FEARS TO FAIL? 
(Continued from page 62) 


in a coal breaker. In some way he 
drifted into an evening school, where 
an understanding teacher showed him 
how many good qualities and real gifts 
he had that were only waiting for a 
chance. He faced squarely about, 
turned his energies in the right direc- 
tion, and worked his way through col- 
lege. To-day he is a wealthy manu- 
facturer of a line of school supplies 
which you use if yours is an up-to-date 
school. Best of all, he is a man and a 
gentleman. 

We grown-ups, everyone of us, re- 
spond quickly to commendation and to 
blame, yet we tomges that children are 
only a smaller and more sensitive edi- 
tion of ourselves, In childhood some- 
one called Helen Hunt Jackson “a stu- 
pid child” before strangers, and she 
never forgot the sting of it. Susan B. 
Anthony was surely not a weakling, yet 
in her old age she wrote of one school 
experience, when she was harshly criti- 
cised: “Not once, in all the sixty years 
that have passed, has the: thought of 
that day come to my mind without mak- 
ing me turn cold and sick at heart.” 

How different if the experience had 
been such that her memory of it, 
through all those sixty years had 
brought happiness, or the inspiration 
that breathes through every word of 
this message from Theodore Roosevelt 
to a discouraged son at college: “Don’t 
worry about the lessons, old boy. I 
know you are studying hard. Don’t get 
cast down. Sometimes in life, both at 
school and afterwards, fortune will go 
against anyone, but if he just keeps 
pegging away and doesn’t lose his cour- 
age things always take a turn for the 
better in the end,” 

Phillips Brooks cogeeied to a group 
of men in these words: “There is no 
man here who has not failed; but is 
there any man here, in all this multi- 
tude, who has given up?” A 

We never glimpse a boy’s possibilities 
until we have roused his self-confidence 
and his ambition. 


“It was the eager wish to soar 
That gave the gods their wings.” 





A boor who happens to be in posses- 
sion of a considerable body of knowl- 
edge is not for that reason an educated 
man.. Good manners are a_ habit. 
They rest on self-respect and respect 
for the personality of others. The 
are not a mere external veneer whic 
washes off with the first rain of self- 
ishness or passion, They are a stead- 
fast method of conduct based on prin- 
ciple. Good manners are much closer 
to good morals than is ordinarily un- 
derstood. Indeed, the ancient Romans 
had but one word for both. The truly 
educated man will reveal education in 
his attitude to those about: him; in 
other words, through his manners.— 
—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The ideal is the flower-garden of the 
mind, and very apt to run to weeds un- 
less carefully tended.—Mrs. Oliphant. 







































Two-In-One Middy 


STRAIGHT regulation gym middy—as Jong and 
A roomy as you require your pupils’ blouses to be—yet 

readily pte into the smart cuff-bottomed blouse 
they like so much for general wear! Just rolling up the gym 
middy a couple of times around the bottom, unsnapping the 
tabs on the inner seams and buttoning them together in the 
back works the transformation. 

The Two-In-One, the very newest idea in middies is an 
exclusive Paul Jones model. In all white, or white with red, 
cadet or navy collar and cuffs. Guaranteed fast colors; 
superior workmanship; finest materials. 

There are also smart Paul Jones flannel middies in scarlet, 
navy, cadet, Kelly green, red, rose, Harding blue and gold. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with the Paul Jones 
model that you wish, write to us and we will send you our at- 
tractive style book and tell you where your order can be filled. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, Baltimore, Md, 


PAUL JONES MIDDIES 





The Paul Jones Two- 

In-One, with long 

sleeves and braided 

retails at 

$2.25; with short: 

sleeves and plain col- 
lar, at $2, 


















































Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Other Nations 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the 
portraits needed for your room. 
All charges prepaid 


Offer No. 1. We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your 
pupils — will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. 8, Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. -4 high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For 
the sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of our former Allies’ Flags, FREE, Each 16x 
24 inches, on staff with ornaments, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian and Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. 
co mene gad inside ornamentation, For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 
cents each, 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs 
with ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as 
schoolroom, For the sale of 40 buttons at 10 cents each. ~ 


Offer No. 5. Wonder “Oil Process,” pine of Washington and 
Lincoln. 13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the 
ae of 30 buttons you may choose one picture; for 50 buttons, two 
pictures, 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE, Large size. Sharp- 
ens any pencil. For the sale of 30 buttons at ten cents each. 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., P.O. Box 116, 








Anderson, Ind. 
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Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir No. 60 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3144x5%4 inches. 

The cover is of fine bristol with design of poinsettia 
flowers and mistletoe beautifully printed in colors. Let- 
tering and border of center panel are stamped in gold. 
Photograph of teacher of school will be inserted, if 
ordered, either in the center panel of front cover in 
place of the winter scene as shown in the above illustra- 
tion or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 
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Mistletoe Souvenir No. 65 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style--Size 314x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with mistletoe de- 
sign artistically printed in colors. Lettering and bor- 
der of center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher of school will be inserted, if ordered, either in 
the center panel of front cover in place of the winter 
scene as shown in the above illustration or in a neat 
panel on the inside of front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 




















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


. You can make your pupils happy at Christmastime by 
presenting each of them with one of the handsome Booklet 
or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 


These Souvenirs will be printed especially for your 
school. They will bear your name and the name of your 
school, also the names.of your school officers, your pupils, 
and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school 
building, as preferred. It is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure 
their being kept and prized: for many years to come. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and 
personal appeal and their ‘appropriateness, all combine to make them 
the very best tokens of*rémembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs which 
we are offering this season are designated as follows: ' 


No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe No. 75 Holly 
No. 65 Mistletoe No. 80 Poinsettia 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and at- 
tractivénéss of these Souvenirs. The cover designs are reproduced from 
water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out 
all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the art- 
ist’s original. The inside pages are neatly printed on a fine grade of 
paper, and each booklet is tied with a silk cord. Any of the four styles 
of Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with photograph of teacher or 
school building if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the 
center panel of the front cover in place of the landscape sketches as 
shown in the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front 
cover. Be sure to state your preference when ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 60, 65, 75 and 80 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 

With Photograph: Onedozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.26. Additional ones or- or less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 16 cents each, dered atsame time, 12 cents each, 

Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the four styles of 
Booklet Souvenirs are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to Christmas and spaces in which may be 
written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and name 
of pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per dozen. 
This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. * 


Four Calendar Styles 








Poinsettia-Mistietoe Poinsettia == “Wolly” Mistletoe 
Design Design Design ign 


Our Calendar Souvenirs are especially dainty and attractive and will 
make most pleasing Christmas gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and as many 
inner pages as are required for the printing of the special matter per- 
taining to your school. The design (your choice of any of the four illus- 
trated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and gold. 
This card and the inner pages are tied with a silk ribbon to a larger card 
at the bottom of which is mounted a very artistic 1922 calendar pad. 
The border design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The 
inner pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, 
district number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. An appropriate poem is also included. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, in center panel 
of front card in place of the landscape sketches shown in the above 
illustration. Size of souvenir 4 x 7% inches. 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 60C, 65C, 75C and 80C 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 


With Photograph: Onedozenor | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.50. Additional ones or- or less, $2,00. Additional onesor- 
dered at sametime, 18 centseach. dered at same time, 14centseach. 


When t be 
Special Discount on Club Orders WP°".t7°,°° more teach: 
together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page 
p will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions 
clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name 
and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully be- 
fore sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us guess at the location of 
your school from the name of the place at which you may happen to date pad 
letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u’s to 
distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your souve- 
nirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge, 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on 
Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess, 

if Photograph Style Is Desired, send us any good kodak print or other photo- 
graph of yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions from it as 
there are souvenirs ordered. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have name and address of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed 
and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or 


currency in registered letter. 
ugh we aim to fill all 
possi 





Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Altho orders 
promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as ible and thus 
make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Art Department, 
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lsome Holiday Souvenirs 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 

















Holly Souvenir No. 75 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 344x5%4 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with holly design 
beautifully printed in colors. Lettering and border of 
center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teach- 
er or school will be inserted, if ordered, either in the 
center panel of front cover in place of the winter scene 
as shown in the above illustration or in a neat panel on 
the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 




















Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 314x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with poinsettia de- 
sign handsomely printed in colors. Lettering and ‘bor- 
der of center panel are stamped in gold. - Photograph 
of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, either 
in the center panel of front cover in place of the ‘win- 
ter scene as shown in the above ilustration or in’a 
neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, . township,, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school’ board“and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE. N. Y.. 
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October 1921 


Pennsylvania Makes Many 
if _. |, Changes 
-Pennsylvania’s public.school system 
was ‘subjected to-many changes by ac- 
tion of the legislature at its last session. 
Salary increases were provided for, 
teacher ‘requirements raised and a very 
general. reorganization made. This ed- 
ucational “legislation was one of the 
most prominent and important features 
before the legislature, and its success 
was accomplished under the _leader- 
ship of the State Superintendent, Thos. 
-E. Finegan. Dr. Finegan was taken 
from the New York State Department 
two years ago, and the new Pennsyl- 
vania enactments have many of the 
marks of the New York methods, sur- 
passing them in sonie of their features. 
The following is a summary of the 
principal educational measures enacted: 

Establishing a State Council of Edu- 
cation, to consist of nine business and 
professional men and women, to super- 
sede the State Board of Education and 
the College and University Council. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is made the chief executive officer 
and the President of the State Council 
of Education. 

After Sept. 1, 1927, no person may be 
employed in any school in the state who 
does not show graduation from an ap- 
proved college or university or an ap- 
proved State normal school, or who does 
not furnish evidence of equivalent edu- 
cation. Provision is made for summer 
courses of nine weeks each in the thir- 
teen State normal schools and in twelve 
of the colleges and universities of the 
State to enable those now in the ser- 
vice to obtain such further education 
and training as may be required to meet 
the-standards set for 1927. 

Established a_ state-wide salary 
schedule with increments for teachers, 
hut making salaries and increments 
contingent upon qualifications and effi- 
cient service. 

‘ Advancing the requirements for the 
position of County Superintendent by 
prescribing..as qualification for such 
office graduation from an approved col- 
lege or: university or State normal 
school;::and, in. addition thereto, six 
years’ experience in school work, three 
of which must have been in an adminis- 
trative, capacity. 

Increasing the salaries of Assistant 
County Superintendents.from $1,800 to 
$2,500. per year-and grading the sal- 
aries of County Superintendents from 
$2,500 to $4,000, most Superintendents 
receiving increases ranging from $500 
to $1,000; also establishing a salary 
schedule for City Superintendents. 

Establishing a new method of: appor- 
tioning funds by which the State pays 
50 per. cent. of the minimum salaries 

rescribed for rural school teachers and 
From 25 to 35 per cent of the minimum 
salaries of teachers in the other dis- 
tricts of the State. This action re- 
quires an increase in the amount appro- 
BHiated by the State from $24,000,000 
to' $36,000,000. 

'.Making sufficient appropriations to 
State normal schools to meet the main- 
tenance and operating expenses of such 
institutions without charging tuition of 
students, and also providing a salary 
schedule for the faculties of the State 
normal schools. The amount of the-ap- 
propriation to State normal schools is 
inereased: from $1,700,000 in 1919 to 
$5,000,000 in 1921. 

‘Standardizing the elementary course 
in all public schools and private schools 
and requiring that such course shall be 
taught in English and from English 
texts. ' 

Increasing the length of the minimum 
sthool'term in the State one month. 

Strengthening in various ways the 
compulsory attendance law, and author- 
izing the employment of attendance of- 
ficers for the ‘full-calendar year. 

Encouraging “the consolidation of 
schools by: providing that a school dis- 
trict. shall be-entitled to receive an- 
nually, $200,:for each. school. which is 
permanently.: closed.. or «discontinued, 
and providing for the payment by the 
State of one-half of the cost of trans- 
portation. of children to consolidated 
schools;* iprohibiting. the organization 
af independent ‘districts unless such 
organization’ is approved by the State 


- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
also authorizing the establishment of 
union school districts. 

Creating in the State Department of 
Public Instruction an extension bureau 
which shall have charge of Americani- 
zation work and other educational ex- 
tension affairs, and appropriating 
$125,000 for this work. 

Providing that a building shall be 
erected on the Capitol grounds for the 
use of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and naming such building 
the Thaddeus Stevens State Education- 
al Building. In this way the State pro- 
poses to commemorate the service of the 
Great Commoner, regarded as_ the 
founder of the Pennsylvania State com- 
mon school system. 

Authorizing the State Department of 
Public Instruction to determine high 
school courses, and providing for the 
establishment of junior high schools. 

Requiring the establishment of kin- 
dergartens on the petition of the par- 
ents or guardians of at least twenty- 
five children of kindergarten age. 

It is doubtful if any state has ever 
made a greater educational advance 
in a single year than this summary in- 
dicates. 


Humane Work in the Schools 


In reply to the question as to how 
humane workers in the schools may 
best make their efforts count, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 

The talks should be adapted to the 
different grades and communities. In 
primary grades they should be simple, 
chiefly about the children’s pets, their 
helplessness and helpfulness and the 
care that should be given them. The 
need of protecting the little animals 
with which the children come in daily 
contact, such as toads, squirrels, and 
birds, should also be emphasized. 

Colored pictures of the animals and 
birds may be held before the children, 
while talking. These should be large 
enough to be plainly seen across a 
schoolroom and mounted in uniform 
size. 

Short, select stories may be told to 
impress truths. 

few suggestions may be given, in 
story form or otherwise, of definite 
things the boys: and girls can do, which 
will: set them thinking and result in 
acts of kindness. 

A ten or fifteen minute period, only, 
should be used in the primary grades. 

In grammar grades more time may 
be taken and more may be brought out; 
for example, something of the work of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American 
Humane Education Society, the rights 


nomic value, and above all, the effect 
which kindness to them has upon the 
character in developing better men 
and women and better and happier 
communities. 

- The children may be told of the Band 
of Mercy, its origin, its pledge, and of 
the influence for good of the 4,000,000 
boys and girls in the organization. 

An appeal for their cooperation, if 
tactfully made, will meet with a hearty 
response. 

Suggestions may be made to -the 
teachers that the pledge be put upon 
the blackboard or repeated occasion- 
ally; that Ouwr Dumb Animals, which 
is sent to each room, be left where the 
pupils may have access to it and that, 
if possible, its use be correlated with 
other work, especially in composition or 
language periods. 

Where schools have stereopticon out- 
fits, lantern slides may be used to good 
advantage. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President of 
the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, says: “To reach that within the 
child which can be moved to feel the at- 
tractive power of justice and kindness 
and the repelling character of injus- 
tice and cruelty, until the child actually 
wants to do the noble thing and does it 
—that is the ultimate goal of the 
teacher.” 

_ That, too, should be the aim of the 
humane workers in the schools.—Ella 
A. Maryott in “Our Dumb Animals.” 





Few things are impossible to dili- 
gence and skill.—Johnson. 
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The Trouble Zone 
—Your Nose 
and Throat 
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Public Places Affect Your Nose atid T 


You can’t stop breathing simply because 
you are in a public hall, theatre or school. 
Countless times every hour your nostrils 
musi filter a breath of dusty, impure air, 


Avoid irritation by soothing the “trouble 
zone” with Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
If you must sneeze or cough, take a Luden’s _ 
as a protection to those around you. 


Famous Yellow Package now War wrapped 
and Sealed Weatherproof 


LUDEN'S 
menthol 
| cough S 


Give 
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READING, PA. 














of animals, their usefulness and eco-’ 








“Tt was just wonderful—the way everyone 
complimented my complexion !”’ 


gish tissues of the skin. Applied 
regularly it heals and nourishes 
the ski cells, soothes away red- 


D2? you realize what a big part 
your complexion can play in 
creating for you a new attractive- 


fully, it will bring to you a new 
beauty of complexion. 


Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream in the fifty-cent or 
one-dollar size. Begin at once to 
gain the beauty of a fresh, glow- 
ing. wholesome complexion—it 
will add so much to your charm. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co, 
Fstablished 1885 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


will bring yow compliments is 
easy to achieve. 


You can attain the beauty of a 
fresh dainty complexion, just as 
thousands of attractive women 
have, if you begin today to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream reg- 
ularly. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does 
more than the ordinary face 
cream. It hasan exclusive thera- 
peutic property that actuaily 
tones up”—revitalizes—the slug- 


Ingraams 
: Milkweed 


Cream 





Posed by Constance 
Talmadge in “Dan- 
gerotus Business’ — 
a First National 
motion picture. 
Miss Talmadge is 
one of many at- 
tractive women “in 
pictures” who use 
and endorse In- 
gram’s Milkweed 
Cream for proper 
care the com- 
plexion. 


Send usa dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samples of Ingram's 
Milkweed Cream, 


ness—in winning the admiration ness and roughness, banishes Ingram’s _ Rouge, 
of friends? A complexion that slight imperfections. Used faith- Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 


Powder, an eider- 
down powder pad, 
and samples of our 
other leading 


Toilet-Aids, 
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Reynard the Fox 


Retold by Sue XC Best 





PF. \ OWEN PUBLINMING COMPANY 





























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from A{sop 
“28 More Fables from Asop 
“29 Indian Myths—Sushk 
*140 Nursery ‘Tales—Zayilor 
*288 Primer from Fableland— Maguire 
*320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*1og Mother Goose Reader—Fazxon 
*228 First Term Primer—A/aguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 


Beginners—Fazon 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Oid Time Stories 


SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


‘33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 


Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm— 7aylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezte 


“37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aezler 
"38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Aniimal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Afayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
“41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
“42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boylhoodo®Washington—Rerter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ferler 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Gardeu of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
“262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
“270 Four Little '‘Cotton-Tails in 
Vacationu— Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Magnire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy ‘lails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith d 
*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 
“308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—JSest 
*to2 Thuimbelina aud Dream Stories 
*146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Reztes 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Retter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AfcCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*51 Story of Fiax— Jayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Storyofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Auut Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup—Kirby 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee aud Salt—Kirby 
“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezler 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCadbe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/fowers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Industries, Literature. € 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. 





Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics f0r_All Grades 
350 Books (p.3.rcx%..) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


in paper covers. 
Price 7 Cents per Copy | ostege 


. extra. 12 or more copies sent PI 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. O 
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*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penu)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—McCade 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the. Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Saker, 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCadbe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, aud Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
aud Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
“35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps iuto Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
“181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolu—Rezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfield 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
*83 Story of Printing—AMcCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—Farits 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 


Literature 


*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock . 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops+-Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*t95 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroil 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story -Lessous inEveryday Man- 
nepe~Reney 

*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 
Bailey 


e 1 cent per copy 
at 84 cents 
IRDER BY NUMB 





*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bai 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—BSrown 
*oa Story of Sugar—Retter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denion 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCade 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert H.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return. 














112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
horne 


“141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCade 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverersin Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawt 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin . 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Seleeted 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
ll—Intermediate—Fazon ~ 
*244 What Happened -at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Baz 
“250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Ind 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 7s ties in 


er | covers,extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per 
ER. hundred, prepaid. Order by number, 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


Geograph 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 


*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine— Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—BSush . 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the. Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleou—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Sush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis aud Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘ell—Ha/llock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgiuin—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skixner 
523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/cars 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Penusylvania—March 
*540 Story of ‘T'ennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/ruing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t , 
#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Haimelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawihorne 
*21r The Golden Fleece—Hawihorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Storyof Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smzth 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Whittiter + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


It contains, in addition to many 


dicated by an asterisk (*) in the 

siecepeted sie in dishsiee ames 

copy, $1.44 per dozen or -00 per 
limp cloth binding. 

















Each book has 82 or more ; @ 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 

The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


©. & OWEN PusLinano Company, 
Canevnas, me 
































123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Sey We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Aallock 

*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjeaun—Grames 

*I93 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selectious from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘ales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Coudeused 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond 


+) 

*242 Story of the Aneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con- 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper)— Weekes 

*260 Oliver ‘I'wist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle ‘om’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—RHeilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heili 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from hakes- 
peare —PartI1— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 


Nature 


*278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson f¢ 

*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer + 

*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

*128 Speeches of Lincoln 

*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selectious 
131 Macbeth—Selections 

*142 Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake— 

Cautol t 

143 oe ofthe Ship and Other 
Poems—Long fellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

*15o Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster + 

*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 

*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Ayron + 

*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake-— 
Cauto II + 

155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Piogtebhy 
and selected poems—Zin 

*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 

170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zin 

215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 

*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 

*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazxon 

237 Lay of the Last Minustrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott ¢ 

*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)—Webster 

*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Haw; 

*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from Scott) 
Myers — (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 

+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. : 


Both Offices. Order 


[Bes Stock Carried at] 
from Nearest Point. 
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Physicians Know © 
that itis bothrefreshing and invigor- 


ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


- Horsford’s 
‘Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
brain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tivesystem. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilatedand quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions, 


Sold by Druggists 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Ventilation 
MANY. STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTMAS 











All with same name 


Three Pencils Birthday Hioral. os 3 5 Cc 


Claus or Holl 
Cc. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York City 





Piece of Fine Sheet MusicFree 


to any. high-school pupil who plays, or music teacher, or 
-» school teacher ; but you must send the postage, 2c. 
State kind preferred. To each goes plan for 


Unique School Party o Community Social 


Oh, what a good time! No objectionable features. 
Desk P, Hubbard’s Bargain Music House, Riverside, Calif. 


» FREE Pr! 
shot 





tman Film handle aod 
paler t size wii handle and 
















you, 
US. ‘SUPPLY CO, Dept. 934, Greenville, Pa. 


: Big Profit 
No eet or Canvassing 


INFORMATION 
MRICH *REHBERGER 
1357 Third pn = » 


Kill The Hair Root 


My. Fee ig the only rt te prevent the ! nels fxm 
sp ‘o Scars. 

Witte Bet Dales Voters tar We teach beauty ——— 

Magi Providence, R. I. 





New York 








LER,~ 420- x" Mahler Park, 





For Yourself! 

Go Into _Business te Establish and 1 operate a a 
your commun! 

PEA sane Ree ‘Mo oy vomakin ope tunity ‘unlimited. Either 


kle 
WeHILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


| STOMACH | TROUBLE 


teard for free booklet— 
WwW FOODS TOURS. we 





“OR R. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
‘Dee. 910, BROADWAY AT 71ST STREET, NEW. YORK 


Write Song Poems 


’ | HAVE BEST PROPOSITION-TO OFFER YOU. 
RAY: R, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


Instructor—“What is trigonometry?” 
New Boy—“It’s a man that’s been mar- 
ried three times.” 


Billee Goat—“I’m awfully fond of 
novels.” Nanette Goat—‘Don’t you 
know, our tastes run in the same liter- 
ary groove! Which do you find the six 
best digesters?” 


“What can I do for my little boy,” 
asked Mamma, “so that he won’t want 
to eat between meals?” “Have the meals 
ficker together,” replied the young 
hopeful. 


Father— This report you have 
brought me from school displeases me 
very much. Willie—Yes, sir. I told 
the teacher it would, Lut she’s that 
mean she wouldn’t change it. 


A little boy was found in the crowd 
in one of the big stores, crying bitterly. 
A man took charge of him and asked: 
“What is the matter, son?” “I’ve lost 
my mother,” he sobbed. “But why 
didn’t you hang on to her skirt?” asked 
the man. “I couldn’t reach it.” 


“Why is a black hen cleverer than a 
white hen?” asked the small boy at the 
breakfast table. “I don’t know, Sonny,” 
said his father; “that’s a puzzle, I 
think.” “Oh, no,” said the boy, trium- 
phantly; “it’s because a black hen can 
lay a white egg, but a white hen cannot 
lay a black egg.” 


Mary was a very. conscientious 
child. One'day she was allowed to go 
and spend the day with some little cous- 
ins about her own age. After taking 
off her wraps she went to her aunt and 
said very soberly, “Now, Aunt Cassie, 
if Sallie and Lizzie are bad to-day 
please don’t hesitate to punish them be- 
cause I am here.” 


long, and 18 feet away there was a 
bundle of hay, and the donkey wanted 
to get at the hay. How did he manage 
to?” “He gave up.” “Oh, no. e 
just walked up to the hay and ate it.” 
“But you said it was tied to a rope six 
feet long.” “So it was. But you see, 
the rope wasn’t tied to anything.” 


The young man and his sweetheart 
were driving along the country road and 
he became rather sentimental. Finally 
he turned to her and broke out impet- 
uously: “Jennie, will you marry me?” 
Jennie simply answered “Yes.” Then 
they rode for miles and no word was 
spoken. Jennie grew uneasy and at last 
said: “Why don’t you say something?” 
“Say something,” he snapped, “I’ve said 
too much already!” 


A retired clergyman tells a good joke 
at his own expense. He officiated as a 
vacation supply in a suburban church. 
One Sunday after service, an old lady, 
the housekeeper in the home of a friend, 
spoke to him. “I want to.tell you, sir,” 
she said, “how much I enjoy going to 
church on the days that you préach.” 
The clergyman’ was much gratified. 
“Oh, sir,” she added, with appalling 
candor, “I get such a good seat then!” 


The doctor was a -widower, and he 
had begun to call pretty frequently up- 
on a charming neighbor who, as it hap- 
pened, was vastly admired by the doc- 
tor’s eight-year-old son. For some time 
the little fellow showed signs of grow- 
ing worry, and finally on a Saturday 
afternoon, while he himself was visit- 
ing the young lady, he put his feelings 
into words. “Are you sick at all, Miss 
Mary?” he questioned. “Why, no, 
Bobby, I am very well, indeed,” oe re- 
sponded cheerfully “Well, » the little 
fellow said with a sigh, “I ‘hate to bust 
up pop’s game, but I can’t stand to have 
-him run up a bill on you. Pop visits 
you ’most every day, and I guess you 
didn’t know that he charges folks three 
dollars for every visit.” 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachersshould try the U. 8. Government examina- 





try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from aur S 4 edd have vane oh hours and annu- 
terested should 








~ $10-to $1 fd by 48 companiés. No Correspondence Course. 
+, Detai ils PREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


San MOVINe PICTURE PLAYS] 


al v ith f H pes Those 
write in immediately to ranklin Institute. Dept. R256, 
ochester, N. 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, s how- 
ing the positions opep and fizize many sample exami- 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge, 





“A donkey was tied to a rope six feet |: 








“Ugh! What hands!” 


But even he could see the “silver lining” if he knew that 
there wasa rors just beyond with hot water, soap and 


©ulmon Paper Towels 


BLE SERVICE 

ONLIWON TOWELS are a necessity in schools where children are con- 
stantly ve inky pens, dusty erasers, colored crayon—not to 
_Mmention unusual situations like the one pictured. 
ONLIWON TOWELS encourage thrift for they are served consecutively 

——just one at atime. They are sanitary for the cabinet protects thern 
from dust and careless handling. 

Try ONLIWON at our expense. 


Your name and address on a card will bring samples. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., = Albany, N.Y. 


Department D. 








tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- | § 


Y., for schedule showing, Fall examine k 








The cold 
that demoralizes the class 


VERY teacher dreads the 

first fall cold that appears in 
her class. It may be only a small, 
sniffly cold,.but its consequences 
are far-reaching. For the one 
little sufferer communicates his 
restlessness, his discomfort, to 
the whole room—and the result- 
ing inattention makes the work 
of the most conscientious teacher 


doubly difficult. 


**Vaseline’’ Eucalyptol Petrole- 
um Jelly is a simple and effective 
remedy forcoldinthe head. Snuff 
a little into the nostrils and rub 
it across the bridge of the nose. 
Eucalyptol and “Vaseline” 
Jelly make a healing combina- 
tion that works like magic. 

See that the parents of your youngsters 
understand how necessary it is to check 
a cold in time. 

Ask us for a free sample of ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG, CQ, 
(Consolidated) 
11 State Street New York 












e Tuas No & 
wa Vaseline 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
CONTAINS 8% CUAEIOE 4 AND 14% MENTHOL 











































































































88 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Amaze Your Friends— 
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Learn Music Quickly at Home 


Through This Wonderful New Method You Can Now Learn 
to Play Your Favorite Instrument in a Few. Short Months. 








been asked and are being asked daily. 


With my wonderful easy print and picture lessons for 
beginners, their progress has been nothing short of aston- 
ishing. Not only their friends but they themselves were 
amazed at their sudden ability to play or sing. With this 
accomplishment they have been able to achieve greater 
popularity than they ever thought possible. And you can 


do the same. 


Even if you don’t know the first thing about music, don’t 
know one note from another—with this new method you 
can easily and quickly learn to sing or to play your favorite 
musical instrument. And all in your spare time at home— 


without a teacher! 


To those who are not acquainted with my system this 
may sound like a pretty strong statement. 
ready and willing to back every word of it. 


I have taught music to over 250,000 
men, women and children in all parts 
of the world. Just think !—over a quar- 
ter of a million graduates. Their thou- 
sands of grateful letters to me, only a 
‘few of which are reproduced here, will 
convince you better than anything I 
could say, of the true merit of my 
system. 


But I don’t ask you to judge my methods 
by what others say or by what I myself say. 
You can take any course on trial—singing or 
any instrument you prefer—without risking 
a single penny. 

I want you to judge entirely by your own 
progress. If for any 
reason whatever you 
are not satisfied with 
the course or what you 
learn from it—then it 
are fine. Melvin Free- won't cost you a cent, 
land, Macopin, N. J. as outlined in our 
guarantee. Obviously, 
I could never make 
such a sweeping state- 





THE VERDICT ! 


Since I've been taking 
your lessons I've made 
over $200 with my vio- 
lin. Your lessons surely 


My friends al! think it 
wonderful how I learned 
to play in such a short 
time. I regret that I 


didn't hear of your | ment unless I were 
W. Carter, 2208. Cass | convinced that my les- 
so sons would do all that 





I claim. 

My method removes 
all the discouraging 
drawbacks and_  en- 
tangling hindrances of 
the old way of learning 
music. 

There are no dull 
and uninteresting ex- 
ercises, no agonizing 
scales, no _ torturous 


I want to tell you how 
delighted I am to have 
found a way to learn 
music. I shall sing the 
praises of your school to 
everyone I meet. Suson 
L. Almy, 500 W. 144th 
St., New York. 





I am more than satisfied 
with the lessons. They 
are much better than a 
private teacher. I cer- 
tainly admire the way 
you take pains to ex- 
plain everything in them. 
I wouldn’t go back to 
my private teacher if I 
were paid to. Julian L. 
Piccat, Stepney, Conn. 


finger gymnastics, no 
reprimands 








from a 








“How did you ever do it? Where in the wide world did 
you ever learn to play so quickly?” 


This is the question that thousands of my students have 


Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson. 


Yet I stand 














LEARN TO PLAY ANY 
INSTRUMENT 
Piano Harmony and} cross or 
Organ Composition | impatient 
Violin Sight Singing | teacher. 
Drums and Traps Guitar Nor’ is 
Banjo Ukulele there any 
Tenor Banjo Hawaiian need of 
Mandolin Steel Guitar | joining a 
Clarinet Harp class, pin- 
| Flute Cornet ning your- 
Saxophone Piccolo self down to 
Celle Trombone certain hours 
Voice and Speech Culture of practice, 
—— aying a dol- 


; ar or more 
per lesson to a _ private teacher. 


_ All these obstacles have been eliminated en- 
tirely. In their place you are given delight- 
fully clear, easy and interesting lessons 
which make every step as simple as A B C. 
You take lessons in the privacy of your own 
home with no strangers around to embarrass 
you. And you may practice whenever it is 
most convenient for you. 


So easy is my method that children only 10 
to 12 years old have quickly become accom- 
plished singers or players. . Also, thousands 
of men and women 50 to 60 years old—in- 
cluding many who have never before taken 
a lesson—have found my method equally 
easy. 


And my lessons are just as thorough as 
they are easy—no “trick” music, no “num- 
bers,” no makeshifts of any kind. I teach 
you the only right way—teach you to play 
or sing by note. 

Think of the pleasure and happiness you 


can add to your own daily life once you know 
how to play! Think of the popularity you can 


_gain— or players and singers are always in 








demand at social 
gatherings of every 
kind. -And think of 
iY the good times you can 
“ have and the money you 

can make. Thousands of 
our students now play in 
orchestras. Many have or- 
chestras of their own and 
go away eaeh year to play 
at the seaside or mountain 
resorts. Why can’t you do 
the same? 


Special Offer 


When learning to play or sing is so 
E/}easy, why continue to confine your 
“ enjoyment of music to mere listen- 
# ing? Why not at least let me send 
you my free book that tells you all 
about my method? I know you will 
find this book absorbingly interest- 
ing, simply because it shows you how 
easy it is to turn your wish to play or 
sing into an actual fact. Just now I am’making a 
special short-time offer that cuts the cost per lesson 
in two—send your name now, before this special 
offer is withdrawn, Instruments: supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. No obligation—simply use 
the coupon or send your name and address in a 
letter or on a postcard. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


| Mr. David F. Kemp, U.S. School of Music, - 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in 
| pS a Own Home,” and particulars of your Special 
er. 
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The Miessner piano 
is a handsome piece of 
furniture of dignified 
simple lines. The case 
is finished in fumed 
oak or mahogany. 


Music instructors in schools and colleges all over the look over it, across the top of the piano and see every 
country are choosing the Miessner piano, made by the child in the room. This gives a personal contact with 
Jackson Piano Co. This is the original small piano with your class that helps greatly to make your teaching 


a world-wide reputation for quality 
and tone. 


It is so small that you can look over 
it while directing the class; so light 
that two boys can move it from room 
to room. That is only one of the many 





reasons why, in the first 48 weeks of 
its existence, it was sold to schools in 
all of the 48 states of the Union. 


And now over 21738 teachers of 
music have selected the Miessner as 
the ‘one practical piano for music 
classes. What greater tribute could 
there be to its efficiency? 


Think of the convenience of a pi- 
ano, standing no higher than the av- 
erage cabinet phonograph, that still has a full volume 
of tone to satisfy the most critical. 





Is only 3 ft., 7 in. high. 

Weighs but 384 pounds. 

Has a full, rich musical tone. 

Costs no more than even an ordinary upright piano. 
Has already proved its worth in school use. 


When you are seated at a Miessner, there is no need 
to turn away from the class to see your music. You can 





Just a few of the educational institutions 
using Miessner Pianos 


Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Public Schools; Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Schools; New York City, N. Y., Public Schools; 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University; Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, State University; Indianapolis, Indiana, Public 
Schools; Urbana, Illinois, State University; Kunsan, 
Korea, Asia, So. Presbyterian Mission; Seoul, Korea, 
Asia, -Hoktang Mission School; Hakodate, Japan, 
Mission School; Mersin Turkey Mission School; 
Pielermaritzberg, So. Africa, Natal Native School. 


live and vital. 


You can bring the piano into what- 
ever classroom needs it. The Miess- 
ner is so light that two boys can move 
it from room to room; two men can 
carry it. 


No jot of quality or tone is sacri- 
ficed to give the Miessner its conven- 
ient lightness and smallness. It has 
a full size seven octave keyboard. 


Special reduced prices given to 
schools brings the cost of the Miess- 
ner down to a sum lower even than 
the cumbersome upright. 


After finding by actual use how 
well Miessners are adapted to school 
room needs, many prominent educators all over the 
country have re-ordered Miessner pianos. 


Let us send you a Miessner to try out in your own schoolroom 
for 10 days, free. Just prove to yourself that you, too, can ac- 
complish what others have done with a Miessner. At the end 
of the trial period, the instrument may be returned, if you are 
not entirely satisfied—we pay the freight both ways. Mail the 
coupon today! Get complete details of our plan whereby this 
marvelous instrument, with all its exclusive advantages, will 


' cost you even less than an ordinary upright. 





— —_— 
CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 

The Jackson Piano Co., 124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your 10-Day Trial Offer, 
and Special Price to Schools to (N. I. 10) 
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124 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and Exclusive Manufacturers of Small Pianos 


































Gee Neet and Cleen 


Neet and Cleen were two busy little elves who lived in the nas- 
turtium bed. Their home was as near like Mrs. Peter’s pumpkin- 
shell as they could make it, except the sign they had by the door 
to let the world know that they earned their living by cleaning. 
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They began work as soon as they arrived, for of 
course they did the brushing before Johnny ate 
his breakfast. 





Every morning just as the sun came up over the grass-blades you 
could see them starting off to Johnny Jones’s with Johnny’s tooth- 
brush and some dental floss, and a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream. 

















For years they cleaned Johnny’s teeth 
every morning and every night. Once 
in the winter and twice in the summer 
they sent him a reminder about going . 
to the dentist. And every time the 
dentist would say, ‘‘ Johnny, you have 
a good set of teeth.’* 


























They brusked up and down and round and round on 
outside surfaces, over both teeth and gums. They 
brushed inside surfaces, the gums and the roof of 
Johnny’s mouth. Then they took an especially firm 
grip of the brush and did a good job on the top sur- 
faces of the teeth where Johnny chewed. You see, 
they liked Johnny end knew he liked to eat. They 
wanted to keep his chewing machinery in trim. 


Finally Johnny grew up and went away . 
to school. Neet and Cleen couldn’t go 
with him, so they got Susie Spider to 
put a wireless apparatus among the 
nasturtiums so that they might send 
Johnny’s brain full directions for clean- 








teeth. 





ing teeth. And Johnny always obeyed the directions. And he 
became a fine, big, strong man. He didn’t have any of the 
diseases that come from having danger spots between one’ 





These are the directions ==> 


they sent Johnny. Hang 
them by your tooth-brush 
in the bath room. 





Pur Celqotes Danita Cream en 





After brushing they took 
a 12-inch piece of dental 
floss and see-sawed with 
it between every two teeth 
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Johnny had in his head. Everybody liked the see-saw- 
ing; Neet and Cleen liked it, the teeth liked it and 
Johnny liked it. It left everything clean—no rubbish 


spoiling between teeth. 








IS page of cut-outs is a practical lesson 

in Dental Hygiene, in which teachers will 
find rich material. For additional material 
for teaching this trying subject, send today 
for the Colgate Classroom Helps. Included 


COLGATE & CO. 


are trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream for 
each pupil, reminder cards, charts, clever 
jingles, lectures suitable for the classroom, 
etc. Any teacher can obtain this material, 
once a year, free. Be careful to write clearly 


_ Dept. 7 


ale sca 


—your name, addiess, name of school, num- . 
ber of pupils in your charge, reference (name 
of School Superintendent or member of 
School. Board). Give accurate shipping ad- 
dress, express or parcel post. 


199 Fulton St., New York 
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